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SBroiler Reports 
Tell Story of 
Alabama Growth 


WASHINGTON — The poultry in- 
pust7;"in Alabama, recognized in the 
trade as one of the fastest growing in 

e country, now has support from 
government figures to substantiate its 
growth. The state climbed to the 
number two spot in the nation in 
hatchings and third in total broiler 
production for 1960, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture preliminary estimate of com- 
mercial broiler production in 22 im- 
portant broiler production states cov- 
ered by weekly chick placement re- 
ports totaled 1,642,564,000—up 4% 
from the number produced in 1959 
and the largest number of record for 
these states. 

Twelve of the 22 states produced 
fewer broilers in 1960, but increases 
in the large producing states of 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Mississippi 
resulted in an over-all increase of 
(Turn to ALABAMA, page 101) 


Washington Group 
Elects New Officers 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. — Arthur 
R. Hill of Arthur R. Hill, Inc., Se- 
attle, was elected president of the 
Washington State Feed Assn. at the 
organization’s Feb. 10 convention 
He was moved up to the new 
post from the vice presidency to suc- 
ceed Walter Van Horne, J. W. Feed 
Co., Burlington. 

New vice president is Mel Erick- 
son, Nordquist Feed Mills, Redmond, 
former secretary-treasurer. His job 
s now in the hands of Ray Whitcomb, 
Bieyhl’s, Inc., Grandview, Wash. 

Association members elected three 
new governors; each for a three-year 
term. They are: Mr. Van Horne; Don 
MeClintick, Wilbur-Ellis Co., Seattle, 
and» M. V. Wolfkill, Wolfkill Feed & 
fertilizer Corp., Monroe. 


here 


H. T. Morrison Named 


Chairman at Nutrena 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Nutrena Mills, Inc., has 
elected H. Terry Morrison, board 
chairman. Mr. Morrison succeeds the 
late John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., as 
board chairman of 
Nutrena as well as 
Cargill, Inc., of 
which Nutrena is 
a subsidiary. 

Mr. Morrison 
joined Cargill in § 
1946. He was 
elected a vice 
president in 1947 
and became head 
of the firm’s ad- 
ministrative division and a director 
in 1952. In 1957, Mr. Morrison was 
elected executive vice president. He 
became vice chairman of the board 
in 1959 and chairman last year, the 
announcement said. 

The Nutrena board chairman has 
been a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He retired from the 
Air Force in 1953 as a brigadier 
general. 

James C. North is president and 
E. C, Fuller is executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm which has manu- 
factured formula feeds for livestock 


and poultry for 41 years. 


H, T. Morrison 


White House Rejects 
Report of 3-Man Group 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — In dispatching 
Willard Cochrane, special economic 
advisor to Orville Freeman, secretary 
of agriculture, to testify before the 
two agricultural committees of Con- 
gress, the White House has politely 
rejected the report of its three-man 
task force in favor of the goals and 
methods offered by Mr. Cochrane. 

These include higher levels of sup- 
port for feed grains and acreage con- 
trols through voluntary land retire- 
ment which would in turn be com- 
pensated in part by delivery of sur- 
plus government stocks and cash pay- 
ments in an expanded conservation 
reserve program. 

The best that can be said is that 
the Cochrane theories met with a 
polite but reserved audience. 

Individual comments obtained from 
congressional farm leaders were to 
the effect that the former University 
of Minnesota economist has “much 
book learning, savoring of the aca- 
demic cloister and lacking the prac- 
ticality of trained individuals in the 
farm commodities.” 

e committee observer comment- 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEEDING TABLES—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison's analysis and feeding value tables 
for beef cattle and sheep appear beginning on page 18. 

HIGH CONCENTRATE RATION—California feedlots temper all-barley rations 
with extra roughage and move to high concentrate rations. Page 26. 

SPECIFIC PATHOGEN-FREE SWINE—A Nebraska nutrition authority outlines a 
feeding program for specific pathogen-free swine on page 34, 

NEW BULK STATION—Michigan feed men tell how a new bulk station has 
helped expand service and reduce costs. Page 74. 


MILL OPERATIONS STUDY—A study of feed mill operations conducted by 
Ontario Agricultural College is presented on page 78. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Intense specula- 
tion in the soybean market, said to 
mde spearheaded by old-line profes- 
Sionals, is building up a most unsat- 
isfactory outlook for poultry and 
Other feeds in areas east of Chicago. 
Some market dopesters now are pre> 
Hicting $66 bean meal at Decatur, 
Which would run up the price based 
®n Boston to prohibitive levels. 

It may be recalled that in the early 
Mays of the Benson administration 
When Walter C. Berger first took 
harge at Commodity Stabilization 
setvice, Mr. Berger made available 
fe eee amounts of dry milk solids for 
mmiiial feed use and brought the feed 

mice to eastern consumers down into 

with the price of their manufac- 

fd end products. At this time, how- 

®t, this escape valve does not exist. 
fem a8 meal prices climb eastern de- 


mand for meal must be diminished 
unless the price of the end products 
to the consumer are to be pushed 
higher. It is hardly conceivable that 


e 
Chicago Futures 


At Season’s High 


By Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO — Soybean futures at 
Chicago pursued a rather erratic 
trend for the week as a whole. But 
this week’s closings were the highest 
of the season. 

Among the reasons for the price 
upsurge that carried to the best 
marks in around five years were the 
rallies that occurred in both meal and 
oil. While it is true that the con- 
version ratio could be more favorable 

(Turn to CHICAGO, page 8) 


the new administration wants this 
to occur. 

There is no absolute 
explaining the 


information 
background of the 


market climb, but they do have going 
for their position the nip-and-tuck 
balance between supply of beans and 
demand, making for a thin if not 
meaningless carryout of beans next 
September. 


Government Suspicions 

Government Officials have been 
suspicious of the run-up in the bean 
market and only this week reliable 
government sources report that in- 
formation from Hong Kong indicates 
Red China has booked a cargo of 
beans for Denmark. USDA officials 
have consistently stated that the 
China mainland drouth has existed 
solely in central China and did not 
SOYBEAN, 100) 


(Turn to page 
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ed that Mr. Cochrane appears to re- 
flect the parochial atmosphere of 
Minnesota, cavalierly ignoring the 
fact that there are 49 other states. 
Timing Not Certain 

As yet there is no indication of 
when the administration measure will 
be sent to Congress, although ac- 
cording to Mr. Cochrane’s statements 
before the committee it is the inten- 
tion of USDA to ask for adoption of 
the required legislation for the cur- 
rent feed grain crop year. Thus far 
there has been no notification of 
appointments to sub-cabinet person- 
nel at USDA to appear before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee for 
hearings which would have to pre- 

(Turn to REJECTS, page 101) 


Montana Group Elects 
Pat De Voir President 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 
BOZEMAN, MONT. — Pat De 
Voir of Occident Elevator, Sidney, is 
the new president of the Montana 


Feed Manufacturers and Dealers 
Assn. 
Mr. De Voir, who succeeds Ted 


Walters of Midland Feed Co., Bill- 
ings, and other new officers were 
elected at an association meeting Feb. 
5 at the Baxter Hotel in Bozeman. 
The meeting preceded the annual 
Montana Nutrition Conference Feb. 
6-7 at Montana State College. 

Carl Lockeridge, Stevensville 
(Mont.) Feed & Fuel, was named 
vice president of the association, and 
Carl Butzer, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., Glendive, was elected 
secretary. Mr. De Voir served as 
secretary the past year. 

Named directors were Harry John- 
son of Montana Flour Mills Co. and 
» MONTANA, page 100) 
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’60 Shipments of Cattle 
Drop 6%; Sheep Up 14 


WASHINGTON — Stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves shipped into 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 


| Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota and 


Nebraska during 1960 totaled 6.1 
million head, compared with 6.4 mil- 


; . | lion head during 1959—a 6% decrease 
bull market interests in the soybean | 


reports the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived during the year, 2.3 million 
head came through public stockyards 
and 3.7 million head were received 
direct. 

Stocker and feeder sheep and 
lambs shipped into these eight states 


| during 1960 amounted to 3.5 million 


| head, up 14% 


from the 3.1 million 
head during 1959. Of the total sheep 
and lambs received during 1960, 1.1 
million head moved through public 
stockyards and 2.4 million head came 
direct, reports the USDA. 

The totals by state of origin for 
the direct shipments of stocker ar 
feeder cattle and calves into th: 

(Turn to SHIPMENTS, page 191) 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the southwestern states 


Top of the Hopper 


INCREASING MONEY needs of today’s farm operators is a topic of 
serious conversation among feed industry executives and bankers who special- 
ize in agricultural financing. Indications of some new slants on farm loans 
continue to crop up, pointing to greater awareness of the type of service 
farmers need to operate on a larger scale. 

For example, George Logan, who supervises farm and livestock loans at 
the Waco (Texas) First National Bank, comments in Agricultural Banker: 
“The day is past when banks can cut farm loan requests in half and expect 
the farmer to come through. Bankers must now go all the way in financing 
the farmer's realistic needs—or not at all. You're jeopardizing his repayment 
possibilities if he can’t carry out his complete farm or ranch program.” 

Another for instance is provided by Jim Rutter, editor of Feedlot, who 
recently toured some North Dakota feed lots. “These people seem to have 
excellent financing arrangements. Not one person I asked said he couldn't get 
all the money he needed from a local bank or from a larger bank recom- 
mended by his local banker. We must recognize that the men whose lots 
we visited represented the better farming group in the state. Even so, the 
fact that banks have loosened up on their livestock lending is significant.” 

He reports, too, that some are being financed by Production Credit Assn. 
loans and that some new, private lending firms are trying to get into the 
business. The “average” lots visited represent an investment of $20,000 to 
$40,000, and a few are considerably larger. 

While there continue to be reports that some local banks, because of 
relatively low capital-surplus, are not in a position to provide all the farm 
financing needed, there are increased efforts to convince more of the big 
banks—the “wholesalers” in the money business—of greater opportunities 
open to them in helping sound agricultural enterprises grow. 

w 

HERE’S A TERM the feed industry might consider borrowing from the 
electronics industry. According to Wall Street Journal, these people now say 
“quality assurance” instead of “quality control." This, they say, has more 
of a connotation of product reliability than does the term, control. Feed men, 
who operate with this concept, might want to adopt the word, too. 


AN INDEX OF THE INCREASED interest in egg production in Georgia 
is provided by the report that the membership of the Georgia Egg Assn. has 
increased from 75 members when it was founded in 1955 to 343 members in 
1960. Sidney Miller, Irwinton, who made this report during the recent South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn. convention, also noted that the state now is 
exporting eggs (to other states) most of the year. The industry has weathered 
some severe price bumps, but Mr. Miller credits wider market for Georgia 
eggs with lending more stability to local markets. The association has been 
doing some promoting of its members’ product, with good help from the 
Georgia Department of Agriculture. 

v 


WE HAVE TO THANK Al Oliver, executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., for passing along a report by a Washington 
Post staffer on the recent conference of agricultural leaders on policies and 
programs. Here are some excerpts: 

“Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman staged a panel show on the 
farm problem yesterday. He invited audience participation, too. But four 
hours of talk generated few seeds of agreement among 150 representatives 
40 farm organizations... 

“Soon after the conference began in the Agriculture Department auditor- 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 102) 


February is not fighting tradition. This is the month when feed men 
expect business to be less than what it was in January and also what it 


more likely will be in March and April. And that’s 


the situation, precisely. 


Formula feed volume seems to have no feature; ali types: of feed are 
moving in a quiet, but not dull, state. Moderate weather around the nation is 
mentioned by most manufacturers as a major factor. , 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that this week’s wholesile 
feedstuff price index is 80.5, unchanged from last week but slightly above 
the 79.1 mark of a year ago. The feed-grain index edged up to 64.4 from 
64.2 a week earlier. A year ago the index was 64.9. The Chicago-based hog- 
corn ratio dipped to 15.9 from last week’s 16.2. The new ratio still stan 
far above the year-earlier mark of 11.5. (Feed markets in detail on pages 


98-100.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Northwest was relatively quiet this 
week. This attitude—probably main- 
ly due to very mild weather—-gave 
some previously overtaxed mills a 
chance to catch up on orders. 

Although ingredient producers 
were looking for shipping directions, 
some feed manufacturers reported 
that poultry, hog and dairy concen- 
trates were moving to the country 
at a satisfactory rate. Turkey starter 
feeds are increasing daily in volume. 

Lower feed prices are in prospect 
because of a generally dull ingredient 
market. Millfeeds were weaker at 
main markets and oilseed meals be- 
came harder to sell and were quoted 
at reduced levels. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business was slightly 
under last week’s level as snow over 
a wide area hampered operations. 
Runs reported will average five days 
with occasional reports of 4-4% day 
runs. 

Hog and dairy feed demand was 
reported to be holding fairly well 
while cattle feed demand was report- 
ed slower. 

Transportation of feed and feed in- 
gredients has been slowed down due 
to the snow cover which has had 
some effect on the pace of business. 

Mixed ingredient prices will leave 
price lists about the same. 


Northeast 


Below zero temperatures and heavy 
snowstorms spurred a moderate de- 
mand for formula feeds as farmers 
made extra dips into their inventories 
in order to maintain body heat and 
weight of their livestock and poultry. 
The cold wave has receded and the 
trade is uncertain what the warmer 
trend will bring. 

The upturn didn’t cause an increase 
in manufacturers’ running time but 
the period was more fully utilized. 

The trade still is selling a lot of 
dairy mixes and as yet there is no 
indication of a switch to more com- 
plete feeds. Turnover in egg mashes 
continued to run at a “pretty nice 
rate.” Turkey starting feeds for early 
poults continued to show up along 
with chick starting feeds. 

End products remained at levels 
where volume producers can clear 
a good profit. Heavy replacements for 
laying flocks, however, augur for a 
downturn in the egg market by the 
end of August. 

The ingredient market turned a 
little soft as hopes drooped for early 
Washington action on farm legisla- 


sections while a little on the slow 
side in others. Mills report their 
running time as being about normal. 

North Georgia growers are very 
optimistic about the broiler market, 


which is now 17-18¢ lb. f.o.b. the | 
farm, which gives the grower a fair © 


profit. Colder weather over the week 
end did not create any increased de 
mand for feed ingredients. 

Most feed ingredient buyers re 
port that most of their requirement 
for the month of February have beet 
covered. Weather conditions haw 
stopped movement of corn by barg 
in large quantities to southeastem 
terminals resulting in increased price 
to $1.40-145 bu. delivered, depend 
ing on location. 

Many of the oil mills this week 
have been offering fairly large quan- 
tities of oil meals for February ship 
ment at slightly reduced prices with 
very little buying interest. Production 
of citrus pulp continues to exceed 
demand and industry reports show 
that movement of pulp this season is 
only about half what was shipped this 
time last year. Although the crop 
reports show a decrease in oranges 
and grapefruit there will be as much 
pulp available from now until new 
crop as there was a year ago. 


Central States 


The week just ended had much in 
common with its immetiate prede 
cessor insofar as volume of trade was 
concerned. It seems to be the con- 
sensus that February is no world- 
beater ... a sort of a “between hay 
and grass” proposition sandwiched 
between a fairly active January and 


the early spring months wher invene-"" 


tories are beefed-up ahead of the nor- 
mal pickup in demand f feeders 
in March and April. There was little 
or no change in running time this 
week. Practically everything was on 
a normal 40-hour week basis, with 
just a smattering of overtime on oc- 
casion, but this is not the usual 
thing. 

So far, there does not seem to have 
been any material difference in the 
demand for the various types of com- 
mercial feeds and call for hog, cattle 
and poultry feeds is running neck- 
and-neck to a large degree. 


Ohio Valley 


Although snow flurries and near- 
zero temperatures continued this 
week in the Ohio Valley, manufac 
turers reported that deliveries were 
being made with less inconvenience 
than during previous weeks this year. 

While sales were in fairly good 
tonnages, and sufficient to maintain 
40-hour weekly work schedules, the 
volume of orders was somewhat be- 
low what had been anticipated. Logi- 
cally, the weather was blamed for 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 103) 
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Strict standards of potency and product uniformity are 
maintained at all times through the efforts of the modern 
quality control laboratory at the Peter Hand Foundation. 


ek 
* greater stability. Peter Hand F-W Turkey is a special 
4 formulation of vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidents and 
th unknown growth factors. Other formulations available 
for broilers, swine and ruminants. 
is 
ever saves 
troupie and mone 
l- 
- The men in the Processing Department at Our red tape procedure is a 100% inspection at Peter 
J Peter Hand won’t take anybody’s word for Hand. Because of it we can guarantee that every ship- 
d . the quality of the ingredients they use. ment we make to you meets the high specifications that 
y 

4 4 ae) They put every incoming container in have been established. Every premix, every vitamin, every 
s “quarantine” for a while. fortifier, every medication. 
os The Quality Control Director takes sam- We’re as cost-conscious as the next company. But we 
y pan) 
. ples of each ingredient for assay. He then won’t cut price if it means cutting any useful service, 
! seals the container with a distinctive red such as our “red tape.”’ We don’t believe you’d want us to. 
tape. This red tape cannot be removed—and therefore the After all, this is probably the only “red tape’”’ that saves 

ingredient cannot be used—until the assay is received and you time instead of eating it up. That smoothes your 
-— approved. Then, and only then, “quarantine” is lifted operations instead of building obstacles. That brings your 

and the ingredient moves out to the production floor. “costs down instead of sending your blood pressure up. 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois +» 130 Howell Street, Dalias 7, Texas 
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ADM Announces 
Organization Shift; 

R. G. Brierley Resigns 


MINNEAPOLIS—The resignation 
of R. G. Brierley as executive vice 
president and a director of the 
Archer - Daniels - 
Midland Co. was 
announced this 
week. 

At the same 
time ADM an- 
nounced that divi- 
sions which made 
up the specialty 
products group, 
headed by Mr. 
Brierley, have 
been transferred 
to the company’s 
other two major groups. These in- 
clude the fibre, equipment and Pro- 
chem divisions, which have been add- 
ed to the agricultural group, and the 
Federal Foundry Divisions and ADM 
Canada, Ltd., which have been added 
to the chemical group. 

E. A. Olson, executive vice presi- 
dent, heads the agricultural group, 
and W. G. Andrews, executive vice 
president, heads the chemical group. 

John H. Daniels, president, said 
the organization changes were made 
in line with ADM's emphasis in the 
agricultural and chemical! fields. 

Mr. Brierley joined ADM's soy 
flour sales staff in 1942 following 
graduation with a mastef’s degree in 
business from Dartmouth College and 
employment with Armstrong Cork 
Co. and Thomas B. Keen Co. During 
World War II he represented ADM 
in Washington, and in 1951 he be- 
came production manager of the W. 
J. Small Co., ADM’s alfalfa division. 


(Turn to RESIGNS, page 191) 


oe 
ADM Earnings Rise 
For 6-Month Period 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer - Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. reported net earn- 
ings of $2,340,233 for the six months 

~ ended Dec. 31, 1960. This was equal 
to $1.47 a common share. 

In the same July-December period 
in 1959, which is the first half of 
ADM's fiscal year, the company 
earned $1,971,165, or $1.23 a share, 
the financial report stated. 

In the second quarter of the fiscal 
year, October through December, the 
company earned $1,209,885, equal to 
75¢ a share, compared with $1,113,- 
663, or 70¢ a share, in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 

The board of directors declared a 
dividend of 50¢ a share, payable 
March 1 to shareholders of record 
Feb. 17, the announcement said. The 
company has paid cash dividends ev- 
ery year since 1927 and consecutive 
quarterly dividends for 29 years. 
There are 1,588,865 shares of stock 
outstanding. 

John H. Daniels, ADM president, 

(Turn to EARNINGS, page 101) 


KR. G. Brierley 


Court Restrains Firm 


From Selling Assets 


ST. LOUIS—A restraining order to 
prohibit disposal of assets by the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., Scott County, Mo., 
was issued by US. District Judge 
Roy W. Harper after the government 
filed suit recently to claim the com- 
pany’s assets. 

William H. Webster, U.S. attorney, 
said the government seeks to ulti- 
mately dispose of the firm’s assets to 
protect the government's interests in 
grain stored in the firm’s elevators. 
The suit was filed on behalf of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., a federal 
agency which lends money to farmers 
on stored grain as part of the price 
support agreement. 

The suit alleged that the Federal 
Grain Co. has insufficient grain in its 
elevators to satisfy its obligations. 
The firm has outstanding unpaid 
checks of $235,000 and outstanding 
accounts payable of more than $300,- 
000 with a bank balance of 28¢, the 
suit alleged. 

Judge Harper appointed John D. 
Hux, a Sikeston, Mo., attorney, as 
temporary receiver to assume the 
firm’s assets after a $50,000 bond is 
posted. A hearing on the case will be 
held in Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


D. S. Jaquette Joins 
Delaware Poultry Labs 


MILLSBORO, DEL.—Dr. Daniel S. 
Jaquette has been appointed director 
of diagnostic laboratory services for 
- Delaware Poultry 

Laboratories, Inc., 
_ it was announced 

here by Dr. Hiram 

N. Lasher, vice 

president and di- 

rector of labora- 

tories. 

Dr. Jaquette will 
work in the de- 
partment headed 
by Dr. E. E. Fogg, 
who is in charge 
of technical serv- 

ices at the Millsboro laboratory. The 
addition of Dr. Jaquette to D.P.L.’s 
professional staff is part of a “con- 
tinuing program designed to broaden 
field and laboratory services avail- 
able to poultry raisers in the Del- 
marva peninsula and neighboring 
areas,” Dr. Lasher said. 

Delaware Poultry Laboratories, a 
subsidiary of Sterling Drug, Inc., is 
a basic producer of virus vaccines 
and antibiotic preparations for the 
poultry industry. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Jaquette served as a research veter- 
inarian for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, as a poultry pathologist 
for the Delaware State Board of Ag- 
riculture, as director of the Dade 
City Diagnostic Laboratory of the 
Florida Livestock Board and most 
recently poultry pathologist, Univer- 
sity of Maryland at Salisbury Lab- 
oratories. 


Dr. D. Jaquette 


HOOSIER TURKEY TROT—In the first photo Annas Miller, chairman of 


the turkey department, Indiana State Poultry Assn., Inc., is looking at 
one of the new turkey recipe booklets prepared by the National. Turkey 
Federation, Enjoying showing off the new booklet is Carl Stout, president 
of the National Turkey Federation. Also getting a look at the new booklet 
is M. W. Andrew, Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Company of Iowa, an 
underwriter of turkey insurance. In the middle photo are the members of 
the management panel for the 17th annual Hoosier Turkey Trot. From 
the left, they are: Dr. J. M. Tufts, Ralston Purina ©o., St. Louis; John 


Nutrena Official 
Outlines Program 


For Family Farms 


MORRISON, ILL.—A three-point 
program to “enable family farmers to 
produce more profitably in the 1960's” 
was introduced here recently by E. 
C. Fuller, executive vice president 
and marketing director of Nutrena 
Feeds 


Mr. Fuller, addressing an annual 
Farmers Elevator & Supply Co. meet- 
ing, called for carefully programmed 
marketing, production engineering 
and business management guidance 
to help assure the family farmer a 
profitable future in the livestock and 
poultry business in competition with 
big integrated production setups. 

Mr. Fuller observed that animal 
agriculture today is undergoing a 
“double barrelled” revolution § in 
mechanized production and special- 
ized marketing. : 

“It’s fast enough to take your 
breath away—and it will be fast 

(Turn to NUTRENA, page 100) 


Grant Contract for 


Kansas City Elevator 


KANSAS CITY — McDonald Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, has been award- 
ed the contract for construction of 
the new elevator of Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co. on the Missouri 
River here. The plant will have a 
capacity of 2 million bushels. 
“Other river elevators planned or 
under construction in the Kansas 
City area include a 2,100,000-bu. ele- 
vator for the Missouri Farmers 
Assn.’s grain and feed division, and 
a 750,000-bu. elevator on the river at 
Waverly, Mo., about 80 miles below 
Kansas City. 


Nebraska Turkey Group 
Plans Feb. 15 Meeting 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—The Ne- 
braska Turkey Federation’s annual 
meeting and convention will be held 
Feb. 15 at Liederkranz Hail in Grand 
Island beginning with a business ses- 
sion at 9:30 a.m. 

Herbert W. Heil of Louisville, fed- 
eration president, will open the morn- 
ing session. Turkey and feed industry 
representatives, staff members from 
the University of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado State University, Ft. Collins, 
Colo., and the secretary of the Ne- 
braska Poultry Improvement Assn. 
are among those appearing on the 
program during the day. 

Jack Hough, editor, Turkey World, 
Mt. Morris, Ill., will be the featured 
speaker at the annual banquet, set 
for 6:30 p.m. in the Hotel Yancey. 
Mr. Hough will speak on the topic, 
“The Turkey Industry of Tomorrow.” 


California Meeting 

MODESTO, CAL. — The northern 
San Joaquin Valley group of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. will meet Feb. 16 at the 
El Patio Restaurant in Modesto. 

Arnold Wagner of the Grange Co. 
will be chairman. 


Cincinnati Meeting 

CINCINNATI — Judge Lester G. 
Baker of the Indiana Circut Court 
will relate some of his courtroom ex- 
periences at a dinner meeting of the 
Cincinnati Feed Club Feb. 13, in 
Schuller’s Wigwam Restaurant here. 
Lucian Garner, Quaker Oats Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., club chairman, 
will preside at the meeting. 


Topics at Annual Hoosier Turkey Trot 
Range from Management to Promotion 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Turkey men 
attending the 17th annual Hoosier 
Turkey Trot here Jan. 31-Feb. 1 
heard talks on subjects ranging from 
better feed efficiency in confinement 
reared birds to ways of promoting 
the consumption of more turkey. 

The meeting was opened with a 
“management panel” moderated by 
Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head, Purdue 
poultry science department. Dr. T. 
T. Milby, General Mills, Inc., Larro 
Research Farm, Indianola, Iowa, 
pointed out that in his work with 
confinement reared birds they were 
bigger than range reared birds and 
that feed efficiency on the confine- 
ment reared birds was higher. 

John Bergdoll, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, observed that most 
growers are now using some type 
of covering over the litter to start 
poults when the litter size is eatable. 

M. C. Small, executive secretary- 
treasurer, and Carl Stout, president, 


National Turkey Federation, dis- 
cussed ways to promote the consump- 
tion, of turkey. They showed 35 mm 
slides of new products featuring tur- 
key as the main ingredient. 


1961 Intentions 


Dr. Richard Kohls, agricultural 
economics department, Purdue Uni- 
versity, told the group that with 
present indications the turkey crop 
for 1961 could exceed 100,000,000 
birds, as intentions are to increase 
this year’s crop by 20%. However, 
he pointed out that intentions and 
actual numbers seldom go together. 
Dr. Kohls is looking for a 10 to 15% 
increase in the size of the nation’s 
turkey crop for 1961. 

On the Indiana side of the pic- 
ture, Hoosier intentions are to start 
39% more birds this year than last 
year, following a pattern that has 
been established over the past decade 

(Turn to HOOSIER, page 100) 


Bergdoll, Allied Mills, Inc., Indianapolis; Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head, 
Purdue poultry science department, moderator; Dr. Eugene Nicks, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Decatur, Ind., and Dr. T. T. Milby, General Mills Larro 
Research Farm, Indianola, Iowa. In the picture at the right a talk given 
by Dr. Richard Kohls, agricultural economics department. Pudue Univer- 
sity, is being discussed. From the left, are: Annas Miller, Goshen, Ind.; 
John N. Howell, Mulberry, Ind.; Robert Riley, West Lafayette, Ind, and 


Dr. Kohls. 
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FEEDSTUFFS, Feb. 11, 1961——S 


When they 
| eat more, 
yet grow slower—' 
switch to 

Strepcillin F-25 


Poultry and livestock organisms can build up an immunity to the 
good effects of the antibiotic in your feeds. Result: animals eat 
as much as before, but they gain at a reduced rate. You can 
combat this resistance to the antibiotic you're now using by 
switching to Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25. Poultry and hogs 
bounce back to the faster, cheaper gains of before. And you help 
the grower give them the boost they need to overcome the effects 
of today’s high disease levels—with absolutely no other change in 
the ration he's feeding. 


Strepcillin F-25 is most effective in stimulating fast, efficient 
gains because two antibiotics are better than one in protecting 
animal health. They work together as a disease-fighting team. 
Penicillin is carried to every part of the system, killing gram- 
positive germs. Most of the Streptomycin stays in the intestines 
to kill harmful gram-negative germs found there. 


Remember—Dr. Salsbury’s antibiotic feed additive does more, 
yet costs less. To protect against antibiotic resistance and pro- 
mote customer satisfaction, put Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25 
in your swine, layer, and growing-bird feeds. 


Dr. SALSBURY'S + LABORATORIES 


Charites City towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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COLUMBIA, MO. The battle 
against condemnations was reviewed 
here for an audience of about 300 
persons by a panel of industry au- 
thorities at the Jan. 27 Missouri Tur- 
key Day program sponsored by the 
University of Missouri and the Mis- 
souri Turkey Federation. 

Dr. Charles Haggar, assistant area 
supervisor of poultry inspection, Des 
Moines, reported that condemnations 
during October and November of last 
year were 60% greater than in the 
same months of previous years, He 
said air sac infection caused 40% 
of all condemnations reported on 
inspection report sheets going to 
growers. 

Homer Crow, manager of M.F.A. 
processing plant, Sedalia, Mo., sug- 
gested that turkey growers watch 
their turkeys being processed and in- 
spected. This, he feels, eliminates 
many misunderstandings and gives 
the grower the chance to ask ques- 
tions and see the problems involved. 

“Do not try to hide disease un- 
der the cloak of antibiotics,” warned 
Ralph Hovde, Rose-A-Linda Hatch- 
ery, Concordia, Mo. Every precau- 
tion against the spread of disease 
should be followed and the import- 
ance of pullorum and typhoid test- 
ing must not be overlooked. Rigid 
culling to eliminate hereditary weak- 
ness should be part of every breed- 
er’s program, Mr. Hovde stated. 

Paul Gillespie, Ridgeway, Mo., tur- 
key producer, expressed the opinion 
that disease is often spread by dir- 
ty coops and trucks used in load- 
ing turkeys. He urged processors to 
require that trucks and equipment 
be thoroughly cleaned and disinfect- 
ed before coming to the farm. 

Dr. E. L. McCune, professor of 
veterinary bacteriology and parasit- 
ology, University of Missouri, re- 
viewed the disease and management 
problems which cause condemnations. 
He felt many of the problems con- 
nected with condemnations would be 
with us for many years. 


Use for Manure 

Joe Sicer, University of Indiana 
poultry extension specialist, report- 
ed that in growing 1,000 turkeys, 
$250 worth of manure is produced. 
He advised growers to use the manure 
on crops that are high nitrogen feed- 
ers. “Working the manure into the 
soil eliminates considerable nitro- 
gen and organic material loss,” Mr. 
Sicer said. ‘“Turkey manure can build 
up poor soil rapidly and increase crop 
yields tremendously, Wise use of tur- 
key manure can increase farm in- 
come in many ways.” 

Any one of several different pro- 
grams could bring more stability to 
turkey prices, but each would leave 
some problems unsolved, Dr. J. G. 


SOUTHEASTERN POULTRY & EGG CONVENTION—Members of the panel 
discussing housing problems at the Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. con- 
vention tn Atlanta, Ga., are pictured in left-hand photo. From left, they are 
A. A. Middleton, Dothan (Ala.) Hatcheries; Kirk Hale, executive vice presi- 
dent, Peterson Breeding Farm, Decatur, Ark.; Dr. Henry W. Garren, poultry 
science department, North Oarolina State College, Raleigh; Ray Nelson, 
H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chicago; and James Evans, Georgia Broil- 
ers, Inc., Gainesville, moderator. Center photo shows Dr. Edward ©. Naber, 


Battle of Condemnations Reviewed by Panel 
As Part of Missouri Turkey Day Program 


West, University of Missouri agri- 
cultural economist, told producers, 
hatcherymen and industry represen- 
tatives attending the Turkey Day 
program. Dr. West's assignment was 
to outline various voluntary and leg- 
islative programs designed to improve 
the price situation. 

Possible stabilizing programs in- 
clude government purchase programs, 
government production control, state 
and national market orders or in- 
creased use of contractual arrange- 
ments. 

How successful a program would 
be in reducing the ups and downs 
in price would depend on how suc- 
cessful the approach is in controlling 
the quantity of turkey going on the 
market. On the other hand, Dr. West 
said, an approach which stabilizes 
the supply will not necessarily help 
expand demand for a product. 

A quality regulation and promo- 
tion approach could likely reduce the 
downward trend in prices but would 
not relieve the year-to-year fluctua- 
tions. Another problem to be con- 
sidered is that of trying to increase 
consumption while maintaining price 
at a higher level, Dr. West noted. 

He said no one program is neces- 
sarily the best for all segments of 
the industry, and that compromise 
between groups might be necessary 

The value of milo range as a way 
to reduce feed costs of producing 
turkeys was stressed by Dr. Harold 
Biellier, turkey management research 
specialist of the University of Mis- 
souri poultry department. 

He reported on results obtained 
from rearing 2,000 turkeys on range 
seeded to milo as a forage crop. 
Young turkeys on range were grown 
to market age of 24 weeks with feed 

(Turn to CONDEMNATIONS, page 102) 


Arkansas Lawmakers 
Pass Bill to Force 


Railway to Operate 


LITTLE ROCK—The Arkansas 
legislature has passed a bill aimed 
at attempting to force the defunct 
Arkansas & Ozarks Railway—a line 
vital to the North Arkansas feed in- 
dustry—to resume operation. 

Although the measure is written 
in general terms, its backers concede 
it is aimed at the line. It levies a 
stiff tax on any railroad attempting 
to salvage its line and suspend op- 
erations in the state. 

The tax levy ranges from $20 up on 
each ton on scrap metal removed by 
a railroad company. It was amended 
to apply only to the Arkansas & 
Ozarks, according to reports from the 
legislature. 

The line—which once moved a 
large amount of the bulk feed used 
for 300,000 broilers and 100,000 tur- 
keys in Boone and Carroll counties— 
suspended operation after a flash 
flood damaged its trackage last May. 

Since then, businessmen in the area 

have fought attempts to abandon the 
line. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently recommended that 
the road be allowed to drop its serv- 
ice. 
State Senator Roy Milum, Harri- 
son, who steered the bill through the 
Senate, said the aim of the measure 
is to persuade the railroad to sell out 
to local businessmen at a reasonable 
price or to resume operation. 

The bill contends that the aban- 
donment of the line adversely affects 
the state highways because they 
would be forced to carry more heavy 
traffic. 


IOWA MILL BURNS 
MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA—Loss 
estimated at $100,000 was caused by 
the burning of the main building of 
the Valley Mill. 


Turkey Drive Aims at Breaking Tradition 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Special Corresp 


ATLANTA—The man in the gray 
flannel suit is on the ball again this 
year to get housewives to break a 
tradition that has existed in this 
country since the first Thanksgiving 
Day. The promoters are determined 
to convert The Mrs. to a turkey 
server throughout the year. 

Not only is the advertising expert 
out to convert the housewife, but 
also chefs, school lunchroom people, 
the butcher, the store buyer—just 
about everyone except the candle- 
stick maker. 

This Eat More Turkey campaign 
was outlined during the turkey meet- 
ing at the Southeastern Egg & Poul- 
try Assn. association in Atlanta (Jan. 
23-25). So if you see a butcher run- 


ning around his shop with a turkey 
apron on or if the butcher is offering 
cut-up pieces of turkeys, it may be 
because of this industry drive to do 
a first class selling job. 

The turkey. industry will even tell 
the butcher how to handle torn bags 
containing frozen turkeys. And if the 
butcher wishes to feature “turkey 
gift certificates” during the holiday 
season he can obtain them from the 
promotion department operated by 
David W. Evans & Associates, Salt 
Lake City. 

Year-Around Market 

The idea back of this drive is to 
capture a year-around market to en- 
able the industry to sell 20% more 
birds, the estimated increased pro- 
duction. 

(Turn to TURKEY, 


page 


Program Announced 
For Virginia Feed, 
Nutrition Meetings 


ROANOKE, VA. — Topics ranging 
from feed additives to ways of reduc- 
ing condemnations of poultry fill the 
program of the 1961 Virginia Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Conference 
to be held here Feb. 28-March 1. 

The program is “one of the most 
outstanding” ever arranged for these 
meetings, according to J. Paul Wil- 
liams, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn. 

A large portion of the Feb. 28 pro- 
gram will be devoted to poultry. 

Topics and speakers for the morn- 
ing of the first day include: “Chemi- 
cal Additives and Residue in Feeds,” 
Richard E. Williams, district direc- 
tor, Federal Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration, Baltimore; “Feeding and 
Management of Broilers to Reduce 
Condemnations,” Dr. J. L. Milligan, 
broiler and roaster research division, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and 
“Calcium and Phosphorus in Laying 
Hen Nutrition,” Dr. M. B. Gillis, di- 
rector of research, International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corp., Chicago. 

The first day’s afternoon program 
includes the following topics and 
speakers: “Efficiency of Growing 

(Turn to VIRGINIA, page 102) 


Supply Firm Formed 
At Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA, KANSAS—A new sup- 
ply terminal and wholesale distribut- 
ing company for feed additives, ani- 
mal health supplies, feed medications 
and livestock and poultry equipment 
has been formed here. 

W. H. Kieser, Sr., president of Feed 
Products of Kansas, Inc., announced 
that the firm has opened an office 
and warehouse at 402 E. 2ist St., 
Wichita. 

He said the firm now has on hand 
and will maintain a large stock of 
supplies for the livestock and poultry 
industries in the Great Plains region. 

In addition to supplies and equip- 
ment, the new firm will offer a feed 
formulation and animal health con- 
sulting service. 

Mr. Kieser said that J. W. (Jim) 
Kidd of Enterprise, Kansas, had been 
named vice president of the new com- 
pany and would be placed in charge 
of sales, calling on feed manufactur- 
ers, feed stores, farm supply stores 
and animal health dealers. 

Mr. Kieser is president of Feed 
Products, Inc., a Denver, Colo., firm 
supplying the intermountain states 
from Canada to Mexico. He was a 
feed manufacturer in the East for 
many years prior to buying the Colo- 
rado operation. 


right, poultry department, Ohio State University; and Dick Marshall, David 
W. Evans & Associates, Salt Lake City, Utah. They were featured speakers 
on the turkey program at the Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. convention. 
Photo at right shows two feed men pausing at the meeting to discuss the 
poultry situation. Left to right, they are Warren Garrard, Ralston Purina Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, director, poultry development and mar- 
ket research, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Dr. Wilhelm appeared on the 
program discussing environmental control. 
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Adding Malt Hikes 
Chick Growth Rate 


With Barley Rations 


MADISON, WIS. — Adding malt 
sometimes improves poultry rations 
made largely of barley, according to 
research conducted at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

It depends on how good the bar- 
ley is, say D 


L. Sunde. Midwestern barley, which 
normally supports good chick growth, 
did not benefit from addition of 
malt, according to the account ap- 
pearing in a university research pub- 
lication. 

But barley grown on the West 
Coast has often given poor chick 
growth. Addition of malt to this type 
of barley made it just as good as 
the Midwest barley, the researchers 
said. 

The best response—a 25%-30% in- 
crease in six-week weight — came 
with 10% malt in a ration made 
with 65% barley. The researchers 
also tried some commercial enzyme 
preparations as barley supplements, 
but these gave only about half the 
response that malt did. Adding both 
malt and enzymes was no better 
than the malt addition alone. 

Malt seems to make up for some- 
thing lacking in the barley; supple- 
menting a corn ration with malt did 
not give any improvement. The ac- 
tion of the malt seems due to two 
things—malt’s enzyme activity, plus 
some added factor, the report said. 

Malt didn’t completely prevent the 
“sticky droppings” problem associ- 
ated with feeding West Coast bar- 
ley; the commercial enzyme prepa- 
rations did, the research men say. 


Pillsbury Co. to Close 
Kentucky Flour Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS —The Pillsbury 
Co. will discontinue flour milling at 
its Louisville, Ky., plant about May 1, 
it was announced this week. About 
80 employees will be laid off. 

The company will continue to op- 
erate its grocery products plant 
there, as well as grain storage facili- 
ties and bulk flour packaging facili- 
ties. 

Pillsbury acquired the flour milling 
property in 1951 when it purchased 
the Ballard Co. The purchase has 
been challenged by a federal trade 
commission suit. 

John E. Cumming, plant manager, 
said the mill, built in 1884, was “ob- 
solete and inefficient.” 


United Arab Republic 
To Get U.S. Poultry 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of two U.S. government au- 
thorizations to the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt) to finance purchase 
of $337,157 worth of poultry (chick- 
ens and turkeys) from U.S. suppliers 
under Title I of Public Law 480. 

Authorization No. 46-31 provides 
for purchase of $300,000 worth (about 
300 metric tons) of frozen, ready-to- 
cook chickens (whole and parts; parts 
limited to breasts and legs). 

Authorization No. 46-29 provides 
for purchase of $37,157 worth (about 
50 metric tons, basis: chickens) of 
frozen, ready-to-cook poultry (whole 
turkeys and chickens and/or chicken 
breasts and legs). 


Texas Conference 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—Some nation- 
ally known speakers are scheduled 
on the program of the seventh annual 
Storage and Drying Conference, to be 
held at Texas Tech, Lubbock, Feb. 
22-23. It is expected that about 200 
warehousemen and farmers will at- 
tend. Prof. Ira Williams of Texas 
Tech is chairman of the conference. 


A. Laerdal, Dr. H. R. | 
Bird, Dr. P. H. Phillips and Dr. M. | 


*ment and legislative projects, work 


COVETED HORSECOLLAR — Mar- 
vin Johnson, right, Rose Hill, N.C., 
is the first wearer of the Southeast- 


ern Poultry & Egg Assn. “Horse- 
collar Award for the Workhorse of 
the Year.” Henry Tilford, Shelbyville, 
Tenn., is at the left. The association’s 
new award includes a large maho- 
gany shield with a “barn style” peg 
which holds the polished leather 
horsecollar. Mr. Johnson was cited 
for representation of Southeastern 
industry in Washington on govern- 


on the advertising committee for the 
group’s directory and leadership as 
North Carolina state vice president 
where a larger percentage increase 
in firm memberships was obtained 
than in any other state in the South- 
eastern organization. Mr. Johnson is 
a partner in Nash Johnson Turkey 
Hatchery and Nash Johnson & Sons | 
Milling Co. He is also involved in 
turkey and broiler production. 


J. D. Richards Retires 


From Bemis Company 


ST. LOUIS — John D. Richards, 
manager of the Seattle plant of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and head of 
Bemis’ Pacific 
Northwest sales 
division, has re- 
tired after more 
than 36 years with 
the company. 

Mr. Richards 
will be succeeded 
by E. G. Muir, as- | 
sistant manager of 
the plant and sales 
division. 

The retiring ex- 
ecutive joined 
Bemis in 1924 as a foreman and spent 
his entire career with the company 
in Seattle. He served as a salesman, 
became assistant superintendent in 
1948, superintendent in 1950, and pro- 
duction manager in 1956. He has been 
manager of the plant and sales divi- 
sion since last June. 

Mr. Muir joined the company in 
1949 as a salesman. He became sales 
manager of the Omaha sales division 
in 1953 and head of the sales devel- 
opment section in the St. Louis gen- 
eral offices in 1957. He moved to 
Seattle and his current position last 
July. 


J. D. Richards 
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Twin City Nutrition | 
Seminar Is Feb. 21 


ST. PAUL—William Benson, prod- 


uct development chemical division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., | 
will be the featured speaker at a 
Twin City nutrition seminar Feb. 21 | 
in Peters Hall on the St. Paul cam- | 
pus of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Benson will discuss factors af- 
fecting vitamin stability in concen- 
trates and finished feeds. The semi- 
nar will begin at 7:30 p.m. 


Chicago Feed Club 


CHICAGO—Jimmy Thompson, hu- 
morist, will be the after-dinner speak- 
er at the Feb. 17 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Feed Club at the Illinois Ath- | 
letic Club. A pre-dinner fellowship | 
will start at 6 p.m. 


Iowa Group Expects 
100 at Feb. 13 Meeting 


DES MOINES — Upwards of 100 
feed and grain men from Des Moines 
and surrounding towns in Central 
Iowa are expected to attend the 
monthly dinner meeting of the Des 
Moines Feed & Grain Club to be held 
at the Highland Park Legion Club, 
Feb. 13, according to Bob Sargent, 
Sargent Grain Co., Des Moines, club 
president. 

Each year, Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa provides the program 
for one of the monthly meetings. The 
program for this meeting is provid- 
ed by the Western association. The 
association has chosen for its speak- 
er, Robert Zinn of Mason City, Iowa. 
Mr. Zinn is Sioux district sales mana- 
ger of Allied Mills, Inc., of Iowa, 
and also a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Grain & 
Feed Assn. of Iowa. 

Mr. Zinn has chosen for his topic, 
“Pitfalls in Managing a Small Busi- 
ness.” Material for his talk is based 
on a nationwide survey made by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. In his chart pres- 
entation, Mr. Zinn will discuss pit- 
falls such as: lack of experience, 
lack of money, wrong location, in- 
sufficient records, inventory misman- 
agement, too many dollars in fixed 
assets, lack of credit control, taking 
too much out of your business, un- 
planned expansion and your attitude 

Anyone interested in the feed and 
grain business is welcome to attend 
this meeting of the Des Moines Feed 
& Grain Club. 


Peru Agrees to Quota 
On Fish Meal Exports 


WASHINGTON — Peru, the coun- 
try that has greatly influenced world 
fish meal markets with an explosive 
increase in production, has agreed to 
hold its fish meal exports to no more 
than 800,000 metric tons annually. 

The Foreign Commerce Weekly re- 
ports that Peru is going along with 
the quota recommended at an indus- 
try conference in Paris in an effort to 
stabilize production and world price 

The Paris agreement stipulates 
that Peru will be prohibited from 
exporting more than 800,000 metric 
tons of fish meal for three years. The 
quota, adopted by the Peruvian Na- 
tional Fisheries Society, is in effect 
as of Jan. 1, 1961, but is subject to 
changes by subsequent agreements. 

The National Fisheries Society has 
been authorized by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment to enforce compliance with 
the quota. 
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V. D. Anderson Co. 


Names New Manager 


CLEVELAND, OHIO— The V. D 
Anderson Co., manufacturer and 
supplier of expellers, solvent extrac- 
tion units and related equipment, has 
named Donald J. Schmid manager of 
its parts order department. 

Mr. Schmid has been with the 
company for 14 years and has had 
experience in production and estimat- 
ing. In his new capacity, he takes 
over the duties of Al E. Lange, who 
retired Dec. 31, 1960. 

In Mr. Lange’s 26 years of service 
with Anderson, he became widely 
known in various industries served 
by the company, first as shipping 
clerk and since 1940 as manager, 
parts order department. 


Don Schmid Al Lange 
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Arkansas Bankers Told 
That Feed Men Don’t 


Want Financing Role 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The presi- 
dent of a large integrated Arkansas 
poultry and feed corporation told a 
group of bankers recently that con- 
trary to some opinion, feed manufac- 
turers do not like to assume the role 
of banker or finance company. 

Harold Snyder, president of Arkan- 
sas Valley Industries at Dardanelle, 
noting an increasing trend toward 
feed company financing, said: 

“Although there are times when 
we wonder if we shouldn’t change our 
name from ‘feed company’ to ‘finance 
company,’ we feed manufacturers 
have never wanted to be in the fi- 
nance business. 

“We don’t now,” he added, “but 
we find ourselves in it by necessity.” 

Mr. Snyder spoke at an agricul- 
tural credit conference sponsored by 
the Arkansas Bankers Assn. 

He said that feed dealers may 
someday be able to work more close- 
ly with bankers, adding: 

“Perhaps we can work out some 
way that you bankers and we feed 
men can work together so we'll each 
be concentrating on our own particu- 
lar specialty. 

“If we could do that, it would be 
better for Arkansas, better for bank- 
ers and better for us.” 

He told the group that feed manu- 
facturers have protected their large 
investments by following through 
with management supervision at the 
farm level. 

Mr. Snyder suggested that closer 
ties between bankers and agricul- 
tural sources may be the solution to 
major farm problems. 


Dean Anderson Joins 


Commercial Solvents 


NEW YORK—Dean R. Anderson 
has joined the animal nutrition sales 
department of Commercial Solvents 
. Corp. according to 

announcement by 

I Roy Cohen, 

sales manager of 

the department. 
A native of Min- 

nesota, Mr. An- 

derson received his 

B.S. from Agricul- 

tural College at 

the University of 

Minnesota, After 

completion of the 

company’s trainee 
program he will be assigned to the 
eastern sales district with headquar- 
ters in New York. He will service 
feed manufacturers in Kentucky and 
Tennessee on Baciferm, a zinc baci- 
tracin supplement and other CSC 
products for the feed industry. 


D. R. Anderson 


A. L. Pearson Dies 


DALLAS, TEXAS—A. L. Pearson, 
director of millfeed sales for Burrus 
Mills, Ine., died recently after a short 
illness. Mr. Pearson joined the Mor- 
ten Milling Co. division of the com- 
pany in Dallas in 1942 and later was 
associated with the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator at Ft. Worth before becom- 
ing head of the company’s millfeed 
sales at the Dallas headquarters. He 
previously had been engaged in the 
grain and feed business in Kansas 
City 


P. J. Montgomery Dies 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—P. J. 
Montgomery, president of the Ross 
Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, died recently. He was 51, 

A spokesman for the firm said that 
the company will continue under the 
general management of Henry H. 
Stark, vice president and sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Montgomery is survived by his 
wife, a son and his mother. 
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Merck & Co. Increases 


Production of ‘Amprol’ 


RAHWAY, N.J.—-To meet increas- 
ing demand for its new coccidiostat, 
“Amprol,”” Merck & Co., Inc. has an- 
nounced it will expand production fa- 
cilities for “Amprol” by 50% at the 
company’s plant in Elkton, Va. The 
expansion program will start imme- 
diately, according to James E. Mc- 
Cabe, agricultural products director 
of the Merck chemical division. 


“Enthusiastic acceptance by the 
feed industry has necessitated prompt 
action to increase production capac- 
ity. Orders have been accelerating 
since ‘Amprol’ received Food and 
Drug Administration antibiotic clear- 
ance in early December, and the 
scheduled expansion will enable our 
supply of this new coccidiostat to 
keep pace with demand,” Mr. McCabe 
said. 

“Based upon the most comprehen- 


(Turn to PRODUCTION, page 97) 


40 Million Bu. Canadian 
Grain Sold to China 


OTTAWA--Red China has signed a 
cash deal to buy $60 million worth of 
Canadian grein, Alvin Hamilton, agri- 
culture minister, has announced. It 
is Canada’s largest single grain deal 
since World War II. 

Mr. Hamilton said in the House of 
Commons the deal is for 28 million 
bushels of wheat and 12 million bush- 
els of barley. The 40-million bushel 
total will take a big scoop out of 
Canada’s mountainous grain surplus 
of 527 million bushels. 

The sale to China is the first to 
that country since 1958, when it 
bought 4 million bushels. China, a 
big wheat-growing country, was hit 
by drouth last season. 

The sale follows Russia’s purchase 
of 7,300,000 bu., worth $12.5 million. 
The 12-million bushels of barley to 
China includes the 5-million bushels 
announced in the House earlier. 


NATIONAL’ 


Increase Production 
‘Increase Hardness 
Reduce Fines 


with BAROID'S 


Western Bentonite 


~ INCREASE IN HARDNESS OF 
20% PROTEIN CATTLE FEED 
PELLETS WITH NATIONAL WEST- 
ERN BENTONITE (hot extruded 
pellets) 


~ 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research 
Program has found that 2-6% 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 1) 


than currently, the trend in both oil 
and meal has been an upward one, 
and this has been a contributing fac- 
tor in the market for the raw com- 
modity. 

News from Manchuria remains 
more or less of a puzzle. On one 
hand, the trade hears that Red China 
was credited with having made bean 
purchases at the Gulf through a 
third party for the purpose of filling 
a contract which the country is sup- 
posed to have had with Denmark. On 
the other hand, there were other 
rumors to the effect that China had 
offered .0,000 bu. of soybeans to Rot- 
terdam for shipment this month as 
well as an additional amount for 
March shipment. There was no of- 
ficial confirmation on either score. 

The U.S. Census Bureau put out 
its regular monthly figures covering 
exports of soybeans from the U.S. for 
December at just short of 21 million 
bushels, bringing the gross exports 
since Oct. 1 to Feb. 3 to around 70 
million bushels in round figures or 
just about 7 million more than for 
the same period last year. 

It was pointed out that from mid- 
February of last year until very late 
spring, weekly exports of soybeans 
were running only about 1% million 
bushels. This mark could easily be 
exceeded during the same period this 
season, which would build up the ex- 
cess of exports this season over last 
season to a fair degree. 

‘In the meantime, cash soybeans 
continue to hold very well. No. 1 yel- 
low was quoted at a 2¢ bu. premium 
over the basic March price, track 
Chicago. 


Soy Meal Futures 
Set Brisk Pace 


CHICAGO — Activity in soybean 
oil meal futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade during the past week set a 
brisk pace. Day-to-day volume ran 
between 1,350 and 1,550 contracts of 
100 tons each. It will be no surprise 


crop year, if the present pace is main- 
tained. 

The price trend has been a higher 
one despite the easing tendency in 
the spot meal mart. New highs for 
the season were set up on both March 
and May, with the former at $62.50 
and the more distant at $62.70 ton. 
These recoveries in this product as 
well as oil have been helpful in 
bringing about recuperative action in 
soybean futures. 

Much interest naturally is going 
to be shown in the Census Bureau 
figures showing stocks of meal in 
processors’ hands as of the end of 
January, when they are released later 
this month. 


Irregular Movement 


In Futures at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures moved in an ir- 
regular manner on the Memphis 
Board of Trade last week, cofnpared 
with one week earlier. 

Most contracts continued moving 
upward on the strength of increases 
in soybean and grain prices part of 
the time. However, a decline in soy- 
beans at the close of the period, Feb. 
7, had helped place some minus signs 
on the boards. Also slow cash oilseed 
meal demand contributed to the 
downtrend in futures. 

Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal closed Feb. 7 50¢ ton lower 
than on Jan. 31. Unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal closed unchanged to 
$1.10 higher. And bulk solvent cot- 
tonseed oil meal closed $1 lower to 
$1 higher. 

Trading volume for the week 
amounted to 4,500 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal. 


RECUPERATING 

MINNEAPOLIS — Harry Cowan, 
retired former employee of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is reported to 
be making good progress in recover- 
ing from a heart attack. He is ex- 
pected to remain a week or two 
longer at General Hospital here 
where his address is Station 11. He is 
now permitted to have visitors. Mr. 
Cowan is planning to make his resi- 
dence at the Masonic Home when 


to see a record volume set up for the | he leaves the hospital. 


NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ranch cube formulas increases pel- 
let production and hardness while 


PER CENT INCREASE IN BREAKING FORCE 


reducing “fines.” 

The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 20} 
Western permits a wide latitude in 3 
the choice of combined production W E R 
rate improvement and increased 
hardness. Production can be in- Keeen-teed CATTLE FEEDER 
creased 25% while maintaining the : 


same pellet hardness, and pellet 
hardness can be increased as much 
as 50% at established production 
rates. 


PER CENT OF NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


The accompany ing chart shows the increase in pellet hard- 
ness with varying percentages of NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite included in the feed formula. a 


You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cubes by mailing : 
the coupon below. : 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BROWER Khen-beed CATTLE FEEDER 


Now in two sizes: 15 ft. feeder has 250 bushel 
capacity ... 7/2 ft. feeder has 125 bushel capacity 


One Serve More Cust sinless © BIG CAPACITY— 
d Over- Fill Only Once a Week 
BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. head... Increase Sales Volume. @ Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Now... a self-feeder for cattle that's profitable Palatable — Cattle Eat More. 


1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


to sell! Solves customers’ bulk feed storage 


Sheet problems . . . increases profits through bigger ROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
of Western volume sales . . . gives time to develop new = N. 3rd QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
- ; business. Two sizes: large size feeds 100 cattle | Send facts on | 
NAME a week on one filling; the other, | Cattle Feeder. [Calf Creep Feeder | 
cial hopper & trough design keeps ‘eed clean, 
Company fresh, more palatable. Cattle eat more . . . [Ne me — —— 
ADDRESS make faster, more gains. | Street or RFD__ 
civ @ Priced low . . . cash of time payments 
BROWER MFG. CO. 0 
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CUSTOMER'S STORAGE PROBLEMS... 
_GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK FEED SALES 
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Penicillin 


NET WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 


ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


5. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 
product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


, BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 
* stimulation in poultry at the economical level of 
4 grams per ton. 


, BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 6. BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
* stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM ...GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Suppiements 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT * COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. * IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. csc) 
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Urge Research to 
Halt Poultry Losses 
Due to Airsaculitis 


WASHINGTON—Research to de- 
velop effective controls against the 
various diseases associated with poul- 
try air sac infection (airsaculitis) 
was called for by members of the 
US. Department of Agriculture's 
Poultry Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee at its annual meet- 
ing in Washington. 

New information on the cause of 
the condition would help to reduce 
losses of turkeys and chickens re- 
sulting from condemnation by poul- 
try inspectors, the committee said. 
Last year about 75% of all con- 
demnations were the result of air 
sac in‘ections. 

Expanded research on the avian 
leukosis complex is another high pri- 
ority need, the committee said. Such 
expansion is contingent upon provid- 
ing suitable experimental buildings 
other than conventional poultry 
houses so that individual pens of 
chickens can be isolated from each 
other. 

The committee also said that new 


investigations, particularly engineer- 
ing studies, on the influence of hous- 
ing on poultry diseases are an im- 
portant need. Until now, the effects 
of housing environment on the inci- 
dence, transmission and severity of 
poultry diseases have not been ex- 
plored exhaustively. 


Consumer Preferences 

New knowledge of consumer pref- 
erences for poultry products is the 
top need in the area of marketing 
research, committee members said. 
Per capita consumption of poultry 
has increased since 1956, when a 
USDA consumer preference survey 
was last made, but no recent infor- 
mation has been gathered about 
changes in attitude or patterns of 
use that may have accompanied the 
increase. 

Other marketing research needs 
cited by the committee include: (1) 
new studies to evaluate alternative 
methods of merchandising broilers, 
and (2) study of the market poten- 
tial of new and improved poultry 
products. 

Basic research on the chemical 
composition and physical properties 
of both poultry and eggs must be ex- 
panded to increase utilization of 
these commodities, according to the 
committee. Such research would fur- 
nish effective support for current 


applied utilization research and a 
sound basis for developing new poul- 
try and egg products and processes. 

Other utilization research needs 
mentioned by the committee are: 
(1) Studies to increase control of 
salmonella, and (2) research on proc- 
essing poultry for optimum tender- 
ness. 

Established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the com- 
mittee is made up of national au- 
thorities on poultry. Its detailed rec- 
ommendations for poultry research 
to be undertaken by USDA will be 
submitted formally to the depart- 
ment within the next few weeks. 
Copies will be available from the 
committee’s executive secretary, Max 
Hinds, Office of the Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Richard Hanson, Corvallis, Ore., 
poultry breeder and hatchery oper- 
ator and committee chairman, pre- 
sided. 

Other members of the committee 
are: William H. Wiley, dean and di- 
rector of the Rhode Island Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and com- 
mittee vice-chairman, Kingston, R.I.; 
Richard Forsythe, head of the poul- 
try husbandry department at Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa; R. 
Frank Frazier, executive vice presi- 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy .. . 


another PAMCO first . . 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PAMCO Installation and Service 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


only famrco unloads AND loads 
=. from the rear AND front! 


. feeds more new 


en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up 
right auger and 9° boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- a 


BACK SAVER WITH 
TRUCK BODY 


MANUFACTURERS OF A MOST COMPLETE LINE 


OF 


BULK DELIVERY TRUCKS & EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


Office: 1406 So. 7th St., Oskaloosa, lowa 


Phone ORchard 2-2576 
BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio, 
Phone JUniper 3-642! 
Jefferson, Georgia, Phone EMerson 7-8594 


UNLOADER 


J. Vv. Terry 


T. Edmiston 


APPOINTMENTS — Appointment of 
Tom Edmiston as vice president and 
controller and John V. Terry as as- 
sistant to the president and personnel 
director has been announced by Lloyd 
E. Peterson of Peterson Industries, 
Decatur, Ark. Mr. Edmiston, who 
will serve as chief financial officer 
for the combined Peterson Industries, 
joined the organization June 1, 1960. 
Mr. Terry, who joined the organiza- 
tion Nov. 1, 1958, will serve as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the presi- 
dent and will be in charge of per- 
sonnel affairs for the combined Peter- 
son Industries. 


dent of the National Broiler Coun- 
cil, Richmond, Va., and O. H. Green, 
poultry producer, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Also: Oscar Grossman, manager of 
the Delaware Valley Farmers Co- 
operative Assn., Flemington, N.J.; 
M. Wayne Miller, research director 
for the Western Farmers Assn., Se- 
attle; Gordon W. Sprague, director 
of economic research for Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Minneapolis; J. 
N. Thompson, poultry producer, 
Pottsville, Ark.; C. H. Thurnbeck, 
turkey producer, Forest Lake, Minn., 
and Dr. Henry Van Roekel, profes- 
sor of veterinary science at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 


FORM POULTRY FIRM 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—Wade Q. 
Martin, Jr., secretary of state, has 
issued a certificate of incorporation 
to Morgan Poultry Farm, Inc., Ham- 
mond, La., to deal in poultry prod- 
ucts. The new corporation listed au- 
thorized capital stock of $10,000. 


the new way 
to protect 
baby pigs 
from 
iron deficiency 
anemia! 


Let ’em Eat 


EARTH 


Specifide's new Eat Treatment for 
suckling iron, Vitamins, 
ond Antib Feed free choice, 
from birth. No handling of pigs! 


TO GET "EARTH IRON" 
IN STOCK FOR YOUR 
PIG RAISERS... 


Write—Wire—Phone 


Specifide. 


MAIN OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS 


America’s Fasiert-Growing Farmaceutico! Mowte 
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BEEF AND SHEEP RATION 
TABLES AVAILABLE 


Reprints of the feed ingredient av- 
erage analysis table and estimated 
ingredient feeding value table for 
beef cattle and sheep fattening ra- 
tions which appear in this issue on 
pages 18-21 are available from Feed- 
stuffs. Copies of the tables, authored 
by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, may be 
obtained by writing Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. Prices 
are 25¢ for single copies, 15¢ each 
for orders of 3-5 copies and 10¢ each 
in quantities of 10 or more. Check, 
money order or Gash may be sent 
with order. Reasonable numbers of 
the reprints will be supplied without 
charge to college and experiment sta- 
tion personnel. 


New Solvent Process 
Cottonseed Meal Has 


Superior Feed Value 


WASHINGTON—Cottonseed meal 
of superior nutritive value, measured 
in terms of lysine and gossypol con- 
tents, can be produced by extraction 
of the oil with an acetone-petroleum 
ether-water azeotrope, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

William H. King, James C. Kuck 
and Vernon L. Frampton of the 
Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, New Orleans, 
report that in laboratory experiments 
extraction of oil with this mixture 
produced meal with a higher lysine 
content and lower levels of both free 
and total gossypol than did any of 
the common methods of oil extrac- 
tion. When the acetone-petroleum 
ether-water mixture was employed, 
in either a batch or continuous proc- 
ess, the total gossypol content was 
lower than for either prepress sol- 
vent extraction screw press, solvent 
extraction or hydraulic press. Free 
gossypol in the meal extracted by 
a continuous process, using the ex- 
perimental mixture, was too small 
to measure by the methods employed. 
Percentage of residual oil in the meal 
was less than for any of the con- 
ventional extraction methods. 

It is possible, on the basis of the 
lysine and gossypol contents of cot- 
tonseed meals, to predict with rea- 
sonable accuracy the growth re- 
sponse of broilers, and perhaps also 
of swine, receiving cottonseed meals 
in mixed feeds as a source of pro- 
tein, the researchers said. The com- 
paratively low gossypol content and 


high lysine content together with the | 
apparent efficiency of oil extraction | 


make the acetone-petroleum ether- 
water extraction method appear 
promising. Further investigation is 
necessary, however, before recom- 
mendations can be made, the re- 
search workers say. 


Details of the method and results | 


are reported in a paper recently pub- 


lished in the Journal of the Ameri- | 
can Oil Chemists’ Society under the | 
title ‘Properties of Cottonseed Meals | 
Prepared With Acetone-Petroleum | 
Ether-Water Azeotrope.” Single co- | 


pies of reprints may be obtained 
without cost from the Southern Uti- 


lization Research and Development | 


Division, P.O. Box 19687, New Or- 
leans 19, La., by requesting reprint 
No. 2062. 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 

4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 
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Pfizer Diagnostic Lab 
In Alabama Serviced 


1,050 Flocks in 1960 


CULLMAN, ALA. — More than 
1,050 flocks representing approxi- 
mately 14 million broilers and 100,- 
000 laying hens were serviced during 
1960 by the Poultry Diagnostic Labo- 
ratory of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

It was the first full year of opera- 
tion for the modern facility at Cull- 
man in the heart of the northern 
Alabama broiler belt. 

Dr. B. W. Blakewood, Pfizer veteri- 
narian and director of the laboratory, 
reported Alabama growers utilized 
the firm’s diagnostic services at Cull- 
man in increasing numbers during the 
year. “It is evident,” he said, “that 
poultrymen must remain alert and 
persistent in their efforts to combat 
costly disease problems and improve 
the general health of their flocks.” 

An average of 400 birds per month 
were delivered to the laboratory for 
diagnosis of suspected disease prob- 
lems, according to Dr. Blakewood. 


Air Sac Most Frequent 


During 1960, chronic respiratory 
disease (air sac disease) was most 
frequently diagnosed and remained 
the “front-runner” of all the infec- 
tious diseases reported by the Cull- 
man laboratory, said the pathologist. 

While CRD is caused primarily by 
a pleuropneumonia-like organism 
(PPLO), the disease can range in 
scope from a simple infection in the 
upper respiratory tract to severe air 
saculitis lasting for months, he noted. 

Dr. Blakewood reported that many 
growers were striving, with consider- 
able success, to conquer CRD and 
trim broiler condemnations through 
an effective program combining im- 
proved management, good sanitation, 
proper feeding and effective medica- 
tion, along with utilization of the 
Pfizer laboratory. 

The seriousness of CRD in the na- 
tion is also reflected in the many 
millions of birds lost annually 
through mortality and in the esti- 
mated $25 million loss yearly to the 
poultry industry, he added 


Other Diseases 

Other important diseases diagnosed 
at Cullman during 1960, in the order 
of their frequency, included: Cocci- 
diosis, intestinal parasitism; Salmon- 
ella infections including fowl typhoid, 
pullorum disease, and paratyphoid; 
infectious synovitis, and fowl cholera. 
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Step up the 


“CONVERSION 
FACTOR” 


of your beef and dairy feeds 


with 


BIO CONCENTRATE | 


Protected by 
No, 


NATURAL LIVE RUMEN BACTERIA AND 
THEIR ENZYMES ... HARVESTED FROM 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 


produced by 
POUL-AN 


LABORATORIES 
621 West 33rd 


Kansas City 11, Mo. 


W. P. MANN SALES CO. 
54142 Military Avenue 
Phone 553-4001 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


HEART 
DISEASE 


HEALTH ENEMY 


HEART FUND 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


SOLVER 


GOLDEN SUN MILLING CO. 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 
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Automation, Marketing, Services 
Discussed at Ag Industries Forum 


By Special Correspondent 

URBANA-——About 600 agricultural 
business and industry leaders from 
all parts of the US. attended the 
third annual University of Illinois 
Agricultural Industries Forum, Jan. 
31-Feb. 1. 

James P. Cavin, agricultural econo- 
mist with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Agricultural Marketing 
Service, opened the first session with 
a picture of “The Economic Environ- 
ment Confronting Agricultural Indus- 
tries.” 

He noted that the population of 
around 180 million in mid-1960 would 
grow another 16 million by 1965 and 
another 18 million by 1970. 

He emphasized that the greatest 
magnitude of the population change 
is the shift from rural to urban pop- 
ulation. The change taking place rep- 
resents a 50% gain in urban popula- 
tion between 1950 and 1970 compared 
with less than 25% for the combined 
rura] farm and rural nonfarm popu- 
lation. 

Problems Created 

The population expansion is not a 
clear gain from the point of view of 
the private sector of the economy, 
however, he stressed, as it creates 
problems of housing, transportation, 
medical care, education and other 
public services. 

Mr. Cavin estimated that consum- 
er disposable income as a measure of 
purchasing power would rise at least 
20% above 1960 from $364 billion in 
1960 to $500 billion in 1965. Under 
‘ull employment it could reach $500 
Jillion or more by 1970. 

The history of business fluctuations 
in the postwar years has been en- 
couraging, he noted. The private 
economic sector has shown a new 
capacity for high level activity and 
economic growth while automatic fis- 
cal stabilizers with some support 
from monetary policy have prevented 


DANNEN MILLS, 
INC. 


Graln and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616! 


60006008 


the several postwar recessions from 
going very far. 

Mr. Cavin summed up the general 
economic outlook by saying, “On the 
basis of our postwar experience, I 
would expect generally high levels of 
employment, output and income with- 
in a framework of rapid economic 
growth, but by no means free of short 
term recessions or inflationary move- 
ments requiring government action.” 
Private consumption and public serv- 
ice expenditures will both increase 
during the 1960’s and intensified com- 
petition between private and public 
sectors will continue to be charac- 
teristic of the economic environment 
as long as the Cold War continues 
on its present scale, he said. 


As for consumer spending, Mr. 
Cavin believes that total consump- 
tion of livestock products, fruits and 
vegetables may rise as much as 15% 
in the next five years. 

Looking to the farm business side 
of the economy, Mr. Cavin cited the 
$20.3 billion farmers spent for pro- 
duction items in 1959. He expects 
that the volume of production goods 
and services purchased by farmers 
will continue to rise, perhaps about 
10% over the next five years. This 
would mean a rise of some $2.5 to 
$3 billion. But this trend is not ex- 
pected to be the same for all items. 

Feed Purchases 

Purchases of feeds, pesticides and 
petroleum products are expected to 
show the greatest rise, which may be 
about 20%, he estimated. Increases 
for such items as chemical fertilizers, 
machinery and livestock are likely to 
run about 10-15%. Seed and motor 
vehicle purchases are expected to rise 
less than 10%, while the amount of 


hired labor will decline substantially. 

The outlook is relatively favorable 
for businesses selling to the farm 
economy, he stated. But in terms of 
farmers’ net income position and 
their purchases of consumer goods, 
the prospects are less favorable and 
more uncertain. 

As to the future structure of the 
farm supply industries, Mr. Cavin 
called the picture “mixed.” He de- 
clined to make any specific projec- 
tions, but he did say that as the num- 
ber of firms declines, public attitudes 
change and more concern is shown 
about the possible development of 
monopolistic situations. Mr. Cavin 
said his remarks had no implication 
with respect to changes that may 
take place under the new adminis- 
tration. 

MECHANIZATION — On Tuesday 
afternoon during the feed and equip- 
ment sessions, Dr. R. N. VanArsdall, 
USDA agricultural economist at the 
University of Lllinois, reported that 
livestock operations can be mechan- 
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AG INDUSTRIES FORUM SPEAKERS—First picture: Feed session speak- 
ers at the University of Illinois’ third Agricultural Industries Forum pause 
to check signals with the chairman of the morning session, Dr. R. J. Mutti, 
standing, University of Illinois agricultural economist. The participants are, 
from left: Erwin C. Wascher, vice president, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, IIL; Robert P. Olson, Champion Portable Mill Co, Minneapolis, and 
Elmer Keck, manager, Mascoutah (Ill.) Grain & Feed Co. Second picture: 
Relaxing at the grain marketing session of the forum are, from left: Dr. S. C. 
Schmidt, University of Illinois agricultural economist; James W. Hogan, first 
vice president, St. Louis (Mo.) Merchants Exchange; Dr. T. A. Hieronymus, 
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University of Illinois agricultural economist; Sylvester J. Meyers, sales mana- 
ger, Commodity Credit Corp., U.S. Department of Agriculture; Paul E. Quin- 
tus, assistant administrator for market development and programs, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA; Edward W. Pierce, vice president, Continental 
Grain Co., New York, and John B. Claar, associate director, University of 
Illinois Extension Service. Third picture: Four of the speakers who partici- 
pated in the poultry and egg marketing session are, from left: S. B. Swann, 
Kauffman Turkey Farm, Waterman, IIL; 8. F. Ridlen, University of Illinois 
poultry extension specialist; Dr. J. R. Roush, University of Illinois agricultural 
economist, and Ralph Thomas, DeKalb Agricultural Assn., Inc., Sycamore, II. 


Almost Every Hog 
Needs 


(ABBOTT'S PrRO-GEN®) 


102566 


No medication program can ever substitute for good management 
Hogs raised on concrete, hogs raised with extra care and attention 
as they often are on research farms—are almost sure to do well 
Disease levels in such swine are usually low. But they're kept low by 
an investment in good management and extra man hours not normally 
available to commercial hog raisers. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When Disease Level Is Highest. 
No, not many of your customers will ever try out Arsanilic Acid under 
the nearly ideal conditions shown in the top picture. But that's the 
point. . . that's why so many growers have learned to rely on Arsanilic 
Acid. That's why they ask for it in all their swine feeds, even thoug! 
they'll never operate under conditions as far from ideal as those 
shown in the bottom picture. 

A healthy-looking hog may be suffering from low-level disease 
Poor weight gains result—feed efficiency falls off. When this happens, 
you have a situation made to order for Arsanilic Acid. It goes right to 
work in the gut... helps combat harmful! bacteria... helps protect 
pigs from active disease. Arsanilic Acid does its work when there 
a job for it to do . . . and, under practical conditions, there usually 
is a job for it to do—all the way to market. 


Useful In All Type Of Feeds. Every year, 
more growers are asking for low-cost 
Arsanilic Acid in swine rations, from creep 
feeds to finishing supplements. They know 
from practical experience that Arsanilic 
Acid-fed pigs get off to a better start 
that they're faster growing finish off healthier, thriftier. More 
important: Arsanilic Acid-fed pigs make the lowest cost gains! 
Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid is available in 


pure form or in premix form (one pound of premix is enough for one 
ton of complete feed). It's manufactured by Abbott and sold under 
the trade name Pro-Gen®. Ask your Abbott man for details, or call 


Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketiag Div., North Chicago, Illinois. 


ACID 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
™ NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 


ized to a high degree. The high in- 
vestment cost can be reduced by an 
intensive and highly specialized year- 
around production program. But 
heavy seasonal demands for labor 
from crops produced on the same 
farm present a real problem to the 
farmer who wants to set up an in- 
tensive year-around livestock pro- 
gram. 

Dr. VanArsdall pointed out that if 
a farmer is fully employed with live- 
stock, planting and harvest periods 
put a great overburden on his labor. 
If he sets up his livestock program 
to fit into slack crop production peri- 
ods, his building and livestock equip- 
ment may be only partly employed 
and he may not get the full returns 
for his investment. 

He also warned that livestock auto- 
mation is not the magic way to con- 
vert low returns to high ones. He 
emphasized that net income depends 
on net income per unit times volume 
produced. Low producing cows, hens 
or sows can’t be profitable for their 
owners even if their feed is handled 
mechanically. 

But Dr. VanArsdall believes that 
many good producers are now han- 


‘COLUMBUS 
industrial 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 
Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
ushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 oy If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
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you NEED THIS PORTABLE 


2 Molded-on Rubber Wheels 
2 swivel casters 
Positive Wheel Brake 


MADE IN 3 SIZES! 


GRAIN BELT 


FOR LARGER OR 
SMALL OPERATIONS 


PAYS FOR 
ITSELF 
QUICKLY! 


IT’S FAST 
Your save time—speed-up your operation— 
weigh in a fraction of the time. 
EASY 
Even extra help can operate it accurately with 
minimum instruction and supervision. 
IT’S ACCURATE 
You get precision weighing with your Rapid-Weight Portable Bulk Scale. 
IT’S BUILT TO LAST 
Sturdy construction and sound engineering 
assure years of uninterrupted service. 
WRITE TODAY! 
for full information and specifications. No obligation. 
Some choice distributorships are available. 


710 North 12th St. 


“ue. SALINA, KANSAS 


ELEVATOR AND‘ 
Ph. TAylor 7-4491 


MILL EQUIPMENT” 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Il. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


dling only one third to one fourth as 
many livestock as they could man- 
age if they improved their working 
methods. These are the producers 
who would benefit from mechanizing 
their livestock production and boost- 
ing the volume produced per man. 
Efficient Use Necessary 

F. W. Andrew, University of Illi- 
nois agricultural engineer, said that 
machinery can replace manpower for 
certain repetitious tasks. But like 
manpower, it must be efficiently used 
to justify its cost. He reported that 
some equipment dealers and distribu- 
tors are now trying to stock various 
components and fit them together 
into an efficient materials handling 
system. 

He pointed out that electric con- 
trols are versatile and lack of con- 
venient controls to operate electrical 
equipment is inexcusable. In some 
systems, manual controls can be elim- 
inated entirely by adding a few sim- 
ple sensing devices. 

The functioning of many control 
systems can be improved by using 
double throw relays. Continuous flow 
metering is essential for automatic 
feed preparation. Illinois engineers 
have found six types of volumetric 
meters that are satisfactory. 

Mr. Andrew reported that an auto- 
matic flat bottom bin unloader has 
been developed at Illinois that un- 
loads either square or round storage 
bins under automatic control. It uses 
two augers. Mechanical methods of 
preparing and distributing livestock 
feed are far from perfect at this time, 
he emphasized. Research is continu- 
ing on many problems. Work is un- 
derway on equipment to meter hay, 
silage and high-moisture corn. These 
materials have been difficult to meter 
thus far. But to provide a complete- 
ly mechanized feeding system, we 
must develop equipment to satisfac- 
torily meter these materials, he con- 
cluded. 


SERVICE TO FEEDERS—During 
the Wednesday morning feed session, 
feed industry representatives dis- 
cussed alternative ways of serving 
livestock feeders. 

Elmer Keck, manager of the Mas- 
coutah (Tll.) Grain & Feed Co., dis- 
cussed “Pelleting Feeds as a Dealer 
Service.” Mr. Keck pointed out that 
pelleting service could not be dis- 
cussed alone. He emphasized that in- 
creased demands on production effi- 
ciency also increase the demands 
placed on the feed dealer. 

To serve the efficient surviving 
farmers, he believes a modern dealer 
must: (1) Furnish technical assist- 
ance; (2) be equipped to supply spe- 
cialized feeders with best possible 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


DEDICATED 10 


SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


* 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. 


ration at lowest possible price; (3) 
provide this service with labor saving 
mill equipment, such as grain stor- 
age, shelling, grinding, mixing, bulk 
commercial supplements, grain driers, 
bulk delivery and pelleting, and (4) 
screen and approve only those de- 
mands for credit that come from 
those who have sufficient efficiency 
to have profit left after paying all 
expenses. 

Mr. Keck pointed out that confine- 
ment operations of laying hens, broil- 
ers, turkeys and hogs produce faster 
and more efficient gains on crumbles 
or pellets. He reported that their pel- 
leting operation has permitted them 
to make maximum use of bulk con- 
centrates. This in turn saves ware- 
house space, delivery cost and labor. 
With their grain bank, grinding, mix- 
ing and bulk service, they are com- 
petitive with large feeders who for- 
merly went direct. 

“We can offer service in such a 
manner that we are no longer meet- 
ing competition, we make it,” he con- 
cluded. 

Portable Mills 

Robert P. Olson, Champion Port- 
able Mill Co., Minneapolis, presented 
the opportunities for use of portable 
mills. He pointed out that the mod- 
ern mobile mill includes a complete 
feed processing service that includes 
not only grinding, but also equipment 
for mixing, incorporating molasses, 
shelling, rolling and handling concen- 
trates in bulk. The mobile milling in- 
dustry has had to constantly provide 
equipment to perform an increasing 
number of services. 

Mobile milling services are accept- 
ed by a farmer because they save 
time and labor and enable him to 
better use his time and be more pro- 
ductive, he said. Modern units can 
process most any feeding commodity 
and screen size can be varied readily 
to provide different sized grinds ac- 
cording to the need of the feeder. 

He pointed out that mobile mills 
can operate without scattering dust 

(Turn to FORUM, page 95) 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 

Fairbury, Illinois 
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Hammermills 


for every grinding need 


With Jacobson you “fit the hammermill to 
the job," not "the job to the hammermill." 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and “maximum output" with 


"minimum maintenance." 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


MONO-CAST BASE FOR LONG LIFE 
AND VIBRATION - FREE OPERATION 


The Jacobson hammermill base is a single 
massive casting, ribbed for strength. This type 
of construction makes if unnecessary to connect 
separate bases for the hammermill and motor 
by bolts or welding. Instead, the rigidity and 
heavy weight eliminate harmful vibration. 


The rotor bearing and motor mounting surfaces 
are planed to perfect alignment in one operation. 
After the rotor head and motor are mounted, 
they are dowelled to maintain this perfect align- 
ment. 


A familiar demonstration by Jacobson hammer- 
mill owners is the balancing of a ten penny nail 
on its head on the hammermill while grinding. 
This illustrates the smooth operation which results 
from the Jacobson Mono-Cast Base . . . and which 
assures years of maximum production with 
minimum maintenance. 


Write for Bulletins and ‘ieee of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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EXCLUSIVE S-W THORO-FLO 


gives you new mixing efficiency 


VERTICAL 
¥ NO SEGREGATION JV FASTER MIXING 
NON-BRIDGING FEED SCREW 
LEVER-OPERATED BAG-OFF SPOUT 
¥ 100, 150, 200 cu. ft. CAPACITIES 


Write for Bulletin 97 


*Patented 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


Sz 
SPROUT, WALDRON & co, INC. 


SINCE 1866 MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


2 Feed Dealers Face 
Charges of Violating 
Ontario Pharmacy Act 


TORONTO — Charges of violating 
provisions of the Ontario Pharmacy 
Act have been filed against two feed 
and farm supply dealers in south- 
western Ontario, according to the 
bulletin of the Ontario Retail Feed 
Dealers Assn. 

The bulletin states that the re- 
ported infringement involved the sale 
of injectable iron and scour tab- 
lets, each containing antibiotic sub- 
stances. The products picked up by 
a pharmacy inspector are prepared 
for the conditioning and treatment 
of livestock and restricted in sale 
by reason of classification as drugs 
under regulations of the pharmacy 
act. Products of similar classifica- 
tion and containing an antibiotic sub- 
stance or combinations of same were 
granted exemption under the act if 
designated for the treatment of poul- 


Are You Getting 
the SALT You 


Carey Ev'r-Flo Gives You Unmatched Performance— 


For Less Than Ordinary Salt. 


“You're paying for Ev’r-Flo . . . but are you 
getting it?” That’s a question every feed 
mill operator who uses ordinary salt should 
ask himself. For while ordinary salt may 
cost less in the beginning, it can be far more 
experisive in the long run. 

In comparison with ordinary salt, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt saves money in unloading, 
handling, and storage. It takes fewer men 
less time to unload a bulk carload of Ev’r-Flo. 
It costs less to handle Ev’r-Flo. And it 
takes less space to store Ev’r-Flo — you can 
actually store up to 125 tons of Ev’r-Flo in 
the same space required by 100 tons of 
ordinary salt! 

This is because Ev’r-Flo flows more 
freely, flows faster, and packs tighter — 
without caking or lumping. 

In fact, Carey Ev’r-Flo flows free and 
easy under all conditions, because of the 


SALT COMPANY 


exclusive Carey manufacturing technique. 
Ev’r-Flo Salt repels moisture and humidity 
with amazing efficiency, keeping dry and 
grainy. This means flowability — and 
uninterrupted mixing under all climatic 
conditions. 

While salt may be only 1% of the aver- 
age mixed feed, it can be the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Ask any operator 
who uses Carey Ev’r-Flo. He’ll tell you it is 
the most profitable salt you can buy! 

Available in bulk and in bags that fea- 
ture polyethylene-coated linings, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt can be ordered on a no-risk 
basis. Buy it, try it, and if it doesn’t perform 
as suggested, your money will be refunded! 

For details on this unprecedented offer, 
see your Carey representative. Or write di- 
rectly to THE CAREY SALT COMPANY, 
Hutchinson, Kansas! 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


try and sold to known flock owners, 
the bulletin states. 

The association says that despite 
its efforts to have the exemption ex- 
tended to include products for the 
treatment of specific ailments of live- 
stock, the minister has not seen fit 
as yet to amend the regulations ac- 
cordingly. 

No final decision has been given 
in response to the group’s appeal to 
legalize feed dealer sale of animal 
health medicants that are prepared 
and packaged for shelf sale and not 
subject to veterinary prescription. 
Sale of products in mention by other 
than registered pharmacists, veter- 
inary and medical doctors is illegal 
in this province, the association re- 
minded members. 

The association contends that the 
fact that certain animal health prod- 
ucts containing antibiotics can be 
sold legally by feed and farm sup- 
ply dealers is confusing. Under listed 
exemptions, nothing in the pharm- 
acy act prevents or interferes with 
the sale of any substance registered 
under the Federal Pest Control Prod- 
ucts Act and sold in accordance with 
provisions thereof, the association 
states. If a product that is designed 
for the treatment or prevention of 
animal diseases (with or without 
antibiotic substances) can qualify for 
registration under the Pest Control 
Products Act, it is automatically ex- 
empted from restrictive sale provi- 
sions of the Ontario Pharmacy Act. 
It is, undoubtedly, a fine line that 
determines whether or not a prod- 
uct will qualify for a PCP number 
but the determination must be made 
before right of sale can be cleared 
for the feed dealer, the bulletin com- 
mented. 


Exceptions 

While border-line conditions may 
establish exceptions to the rule, 
stocking or sale of packaged prod- 
ucts which declare the existence of 
one or more of the known anti- 
biotics and do not carry a PCP reg- 
istration number, constitutes a viola- 
tion of the Ontario Pharmacy Act 
if intended for animal treatment. 
An act of violation is committed 
equally by wholesalers or pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers who supply 
such products, for purpose of sale 
by retail, to any person not so en- 
titled, the association publication 
continued. 

The association states that it is 
continuing its efforts to obtain a fa- 
vorable decision from officials of the 
provincial government with regard 
to extended sale of animal medicants. 
“Livestock and other producer inter- 
ests are becoming concerned over 
the far reaching effects of this re- 
strictive legislation and are being 
contacted as valuable supporters of 
our cause,” the bulletin concluded. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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Sees Changes in 
Patterns of Feed 
Distribution 


URBANA, ILL.—Changing trends 
in farm operation will have a direct 
effect on future distribution patterns 
of high-protein feeds in Illinois, says 
Dr. R. J. Mutti, professor of agricul- 
tural economics at the University of 
Illinois. 

Three forces, he said, seem to be 
evident in these trends: 

1. The number of large-sized live- 
stock enterprises is increasing. 

2. Farmers are continuing to sub- 
stitute capital for labor. 

3. Farmers are hiring services and 
purchasing equipment that result in 
greater convenience in feeding op- 
erations. 

Dr. Mutti points out that the re- 
cent increases in mobile milling, 
farmer-owned milling and mixing 
equipment and local storage and mix- 
ing can be attributed to these forces. 
These activities all promote greater 
use of the complete ration. 

The number of farms in Illinois 
with hens, pullets and milk cows has 
been declining in recent years. Farms 
with beef cattle have declined, while 
total beef cattle numbers on farms 
have increased. Fewer than 1% of 
the farms in the state with grain- 
fed cattle marketed over 300 cattle 
and calves per farm in 1958. Yet 
these larger operations accounted for 
15% of all grain-fed cattle and calves 
marketed. These facts suggest that 
these producers need more outside 
feed supplies and are receptive to 
practices that permit more effective 
use of labor. 

Dr. Mutti feels that the feed in- 
dustry will move further toward “a 
feed distribution system that offers 
minimum costs in_ transportation 
warehousing and handling. It must 
also permit the farmer to purchase 
the particular service he needs in 
order to get good feeding results and 
at the same time minimize use of 
labor in relation to capital. No one 
method or practice will serve each 
of the various types and sizes of pro- 
ducers equally well.” 


Expect Better Business 


CANTON, MISS. —Canton’s new- 
est industry, the egg grading plant 
of Mississippi Federated Cooperatives, 
has had a relatively slack period in 
recent weeks. 

However, according to Clyde Mc- 
Gee, manager, two-shift operation of 
the plant will begin soon as volume 
of egg production in this area has 
increased. 

MFC has a program to place a 
number of new contract egg produc- 
ers near Canton. 

AMBURGO MOVES OFFICE 


PHILADELPHIA—In line with its 
expansion program, the Amburgo Co. 
has moved to larger quarters for its 
Philadelphia executive offices. The 
firm now occupies twice as much 
space over its previous offices in the 
same building. The office staff has 
also been increased to handle the 
additional business. 


Farm -to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 


Arkansas Egg Council’s 
1961 Program Told 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Since the 
Arkansas legislature enacted the 
state’s egg-marketing law in 1959, 
rapid expansion of the egg produc- 
tion and marketing industry has 
opened many new feed outlets in 
the state. 

Although during part of each year, 
egg producers in Arkansas were pre- 
viously providing only 16% of the 
eggs consumed in this state, the egg 
industry has expanded so swiftly that 
almost all eggs used in the state are 
now being produced here. 

In view of this situation, a three- 


member aims committee of the Ar- 
kansas Egg Council met in Little 
Rock recently. John Haid, Arkansas 
Poultry Federation general manager, 


joined Joe Scott of the Cameron 
Feed Mills, Little Rock; George 
Riley, Searcy hatchery operator, 


president of the council; and Hill- 
man Koen, vice president of the Dar- 
ragh Co., Little Rock, to draft a pro- 
gram of action. After this meet- 
ing, the following program was an- 
nounced: 

1. Better enforcement of 
state’s egg-marketing law. 

2. Establishment of a better leg- 
islative understanding of egg indus- 
try problems and operations. 


the 
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3. Increasing promotions with em- 
phasis on March Egg Month. ~ 

4. Encouraging application of bet- 
ter marketing methods in this state. 

5. Cooperating with other egg-pro- 
ducing and marketing organizations 
so as to help the whole industry. 

6. Setting the membership dues at 
$3 a year. 

7. Sponsoring an annual meeting 
highlighted by an egg breakfast. 

8. Promotion of one marketing and 
grading workshop in every district 
in the state once each year. 

9. Studying the advisability of 
staging a test project to boost egg 
consumption in some area of this 
state. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MARINE BUILDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 


FOSFORO 


high-quality, economical mixing phosphorus 


Write for Information 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ANALYSIS AND FEEDING VALUE TABLES 
FOR BEEF CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Average Analyses and Feeding Values Are Listed for Common 
Ingredients Used in Beef and Sheep Feeding Throughout U.S. 


The two tables which appear on 
these four pages list the ingredient 
composition and feed value for com- 
mon feedstuffs likely to be included 
in the concentrate portion of fatten- 
ing rations for beef cattle and sheep. 

It should be noted that the aver- 
age values of feed composition are 
in themselves likely to be inaccurate 
in individual feeding situations. 
Therefore the use of such tables 
should be tempered with good com- 
mon horse sense. 

These tables represent the collec- 
tive information published by such 
reference bocks and tables as “Feeds 
and Feeding,” 22nd edition by F. B. 
Morrison and Associates; the very 
exhaustive compilation of feedstuffs 
recently completed by the Committee 


By Dr. Spencer H. Morrison 


of Feed Composition of the National 
Research Council, and the evaluation 
by the author of various college ex- 
periments regarding the feeding val- 
ues of feeding ingredients for fatten- 
ing cattle and sheep. When there is 
a reasonable basis for making esti- 
mates of value they have been in- 
cluded in the table even though actu- 
al scientific data on the particular 
feedstuff may be lacking. 

It should be pointed out also that 
the estimates of “feed value” not only 
consider such things as daily gain, but 
also consider the value of the feed- 
stuff in feed efficiency, carcass qual- 
ity and bloom and likely selling price 
differences. Since many medium and 
few high protein supplements may 
at times be used as grain replace- 


ments when very cheap in relation- 
ship to grain, they are not only eval- 
uated in terms of value compared 
with soybean oil meal, but also as a 
replacement for No. 2 yellow corn. 

The “feeding value” figures are 
meant as a guide. No one should mis- 
understand and assume that all of 
them apply precisely under all con- 
ditions. They are reasonably accurate 
for fattening rations, but they can- 
not be directly transposed to cattle 
er sheep which are being “roughed 
through” or those which are receiv- 
ing large amounts of roughage such 
as silage, hay and/or pasture. They 
are the best approximate values for 
these conditions in the light of to- 
day’s facts—and are subject to 
change and revision as we accumu- 
late more data. 


Dr. Spencer H. Morrison 


AUTHOR—Dr. Morrison, a national- 
ly known veterinarian, feed authority 
and editor of Morrison’s “Feeds and 
Feeding,” has compiled the feeding 
tables which appear on the following 
pages. He is director of Agricon, a 
management and nutritional consult- 
ing service at Clinton, Iowa, and also 
is author of the “Putting Research 
to Work” column in Feedstuffs. 
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COMMON INGREDIENTS OF FATTENING RATIONS—BEEF CATTLE AND SHEEP 
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Nitrogen Total 
% % % % % Mg./ib 1U/ib. % % 

Concentrates: Grains and Low-Protein Materials: 
Alfalfa meal, 13% sun-cured .............. 90.7 143 17 29.5 361 1.38 29 95 15833 49.7 10.0 
88.4 3.8 3.6 9.7 65.4 ? ? ? 2 66.2 0.4 
Apple pomace, dried 89.6 4.3 46 152 63.5 09 ? 2 64.5 1.6 
Barley, common feed oS grate, not including 

Pacific Coast States 89.3 118 1.9 6.2 66.2 .06 39 0.2 383 10.0 
Barley, Pacific Coast 89.9 8.7 1.9 5.7 71.0 .06 33 0 78.8 6.9 
91.2 8.8 06 196 58.7 69 .08 0.1 167 68.7 4.1 
Beet pulp, with molasses, dried ............. 92.2 8.9 05 152 61.8 57 07 = 0(?) 0(?) 72.4 5.9 
Buckwheat, ordinary varieties .............. 88.0 10.3 23 107 628 .09 31 ) 0 62.2 7.4 
9.0 62 34 16 625 204 #15 167. -74.9 2.7 
85.0 8.7 3.9 2.0 69.2 02 27 1.3 2167 80.1 6.7 
86.1 7.4 3.2 8.0 66.2 .04 aa 1.1 1833 73.2 5.4 
Corn, snapped or ear corn chops with husks... 89.3 7.8 3.0 10.5 65.3 .06* .20* 2.4 4000 69.1 4.4 
Hominy feed, yellow, 5% fat .............. 8999 106 65 47 654 43.1 5167 83.9 
89.8 11.0 2.9 1.7 72.6 .03 31 17 283 «81.6 8.9 
89.2 10.0 2.6 69 66.4 .08 27 4* 667* 68.0 6.3 
Milo grain ..... 89.0 10.9 3.0 23 70.7 .03 28 1 167 79.4 8.5 
89.6 9.2 2.5 70 64.6 14 26 3 500 74,3 7.0 
80.5 8.4 0 0 62.0 .05 .02 0 0 60.8 4.4 
Molasses, cane or blackstrap, most grades 73.4 3.0 0 0 61.7 -66 .08 0 0 53.7 0 
70.4 4.1 0.2 0 61.5 1.08 .08 0 53.6 0 
Oat mill feed, usual grade (oat mill by-product) 93.6 4.1 1.1 31.5 51.0 18 20 ol 167 36.8 2.7 
Oats, not including Pacific Coast States ...... 90.2 12.0 46 110 58.6 .09 33 i) 0 70.1 9.4 
91.2 9.0 54 110 621 All 39 722 7.0 
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Nitrogen Total 
INGREDIENT Matter Protein Fot Fiber Ph us Gavetane Vitamin A 
%o % % %o % Mg./Ib. 1U/\b. %e 

Concentrates: Grains and Low-Protein Materials (continued): 
Potatoes, dried white vars. ................. 91.4 9.7 0.3 2.1 75.0 07 .20 0 0 70.4 3.5 
90.2 4.9 0.9 3.3 77.0 14 32.2 $3667 72.7 0.7 
908 124 136 116 399 08 136 ? 67.4 
90.9 14.3 3.8 12.0 47.9 1.48 ? ? 55.3 9.7 
88.8 7.9 1.8 9.0 64.9 .08 aa ? ? 70.2 6.0 
89.8 12.8 13.4 a? 51.0 05 1.18 ? ? 81.5 9.7 
89.5 12.6 17 2.4 70.9 10 33 .04 67 76.5 10.0 
Screenings, grain, usual commercial ......... 90.4 13.1 5.4 16.1 46.1 45* .40* ? ? 56.5 8.5 
88.0 12.0 12 35.8 34.5 38 .19 ? ? 37.0 7.9 
Wheat, hard spring, chiefly northern plains states 90.1 15.8 2.2 2.5 67.8 .04 .40 0 0 80.7 13.3 
Wheat, hard winter, chiefly southern plains states 89.4 13.5 1.8 2.8 69.2 .05 42 0 0 79.6 11.3 
Wheat, soft winter, Mississippi Valley & eastern 89.2 10.2 1.9 2.1 73.2 .07 42 0 0 80.1 8.6 
Wheat, soft, Pacific Coast states ............ 89.1 9.9 2.0 2.7 72.6 .03 .34 0 0 79.9 8.3 
Medium Protein Materials: 
Alfalfa meal, 17% dehydrated ............. 92.8 17.5 2.5 24.5 38.3 1.58 .26 42.4 70667 54.4 12.3 
91.4 18.6 1.1 17.6 36.0 ? ? ? ? 52.3® 8.2 
Beans, field or navy .. 90.2 22.9 1.4 42 57.3 15 57 ? 78.7 
Brewers grains, dried, over 25% protein ...... 93.0 273 6.5 14.2 41.1 .29 .48 ? ? 67.1 22.0 
Brewers grains, dried, below 25% protein..... 92.8 yt Be 6.2 15.6 43.7 .26* 45* ? ? 61.9 16.8 
Brewers grains, dried, from California barley.. 91.1 20.0 + Wy 18.1 43.6 .26* .36* ? ? 60.8 15.6 

Coconut oil meal, solvent 91.1 214 24 «133 474 ? 686 182 
Corn gluten feed, err re eee 90.3 24.8 2.5 7.2 48.1 41 .80 3.8 6333 74.1 21.3 

~ Distillers dried corn grains, without solubles .. 94.4 26.1 8.9 128 442 ll 48 1.4 2333 84.0 ~=S:19.1 
Distillers dried corn grains, with soiubles ..... 92.9 26.6 9.8 9.2 42.6 16 74 1.7 2833 82.1 19.4 
Distillers dried rye grains ........sscccees. 92.3 24.4 5.6 11.5 48.3 13 43 ? ? 59.1 14.6 
Distillers dried sorghum grains ............. 94.0 28.0 7.4 13.9 40.0 PY aT ? ? 79.7 20.4 
Distillers dried wheat rE rer 93.7 28.7 6.1 13.0 42.2 0S 55 ? ? 78.4 21.0 
‘Peas, 91.6 22.0 5.9 59.8 ? ? 79.1 18.9 
we 88.0 24.0 0.5 15.0 ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 

"Safflower seed oil meal, poorly hulled ....... 94.0 23.7 5.6 27.1 32.9 ? kk. 
Safflower seed oil meal, poorly hulled solvent.. 93.8 21.8 1.0 26.9 40.1 .18* .60* ? ? 52.6 19.2 
Sunflower seed cake, from unhulled seed, solvent 89.2 19.6 1.1 35.9 27.0 ? ? ? ? 35.6 16.3 

Wheat bran, all analyses 90.1 16.4 45 100 53.1 (1.29 1.2 2000 

Wheat mixed feed, all analyses ............ 90.7 15.8 4.3 8.3 ee al 1.09 ia” 2167 70.1 13.1 
Wheat standard middlings ................. 90.1 17.2 4.9 Ta 55.9 .09 93 1.4 2333 77.2 14.3 
High Protein Supplements: 
Alfalfa seed screemings .........2.ccccccees 90.3 31.3 9.9 11.1 33.1 ? ? ? ? 78.5 25.5 
Corn gluten meal, all analyses ............. 91.6 43.2 2.2 3.8 38.9 14 Al 14 12333077 6% 
Cottonseed feed, below 36% protein ........ 92.4 34.6 6.3 14.1 31.5 15 .64 0 0 65.4 27.0 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 41% protein guar- 

antee, hydraulic or expeller ........... 92.9 41.6 6.0 10.7 28.1 .20 1.11 Py 167 eb 33.3 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 36% protein grade, 

OF 92.6 36.1 5.4 14.4 30.9 .18* .80* 0 0 64.4 28.2 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 41% protein solvent 91.5 41.1 2.1 11.0 31.1 Bi 1.10 0 0 63.3 32.5 
Feathers, hydrolyzed poultry 94.6 874 29 06 O 60 40 0 638 61.2 
Linseed oil meal, old process (exp. o or r hyd. 

91.1 35.2 4.6 8.9 36.7 37 86 .14 233 75.5 31.5 
Linseed oil meal, solvent, 36% protein grade.. 91.0 36.6 1.0 9.3 38.3 .40 83 ? ? 70.3 30.7 
Peanut oil meal, expeller, with hulls, usual grade, i ee 

93.4 45.3 6.8 12.6 23.7 oT Jl 167 76.0 40.3 
Peanut oil meal, solvent, with hulls, usual grade, 

45% protein 93.0 47.1 1.5 14.9 25.0 .20 .65 ? ? 68.5 41.9 
Soybeans, 90.0 37.9 18.0 5.0 24.5 59 4 677 87.6 33.7 
Soybean oil meal, exp. or hyd., all analyses ... 91.0 44.0 4.9 5.9 30.0 a § | -63 am 167 77.9 36.9 
Soybean oil meal, solvent, all analyses ....... 90.4 45.7 1.3 39 31.4 Pr 64 1 167 78.1 42.0 
Soybean oil meal, dehulled, solvent ......... 91.7 50.4 1.0 3.2 31.0 .26 .62 ? ? 79.4 46.4 
Sunflower seed meal, from well-hulled seed ... 94.3 49.5 4.9 5.4 28.6 .26 1.22 ? 7 70.8 45.0 
Certain Roughages and Roughage-Like Materials 

Sometimes Included in Fattening Rations 

as Substitutes for Grain in Limited Amounts: 

90.8 3.9 0.9 45.0 38.4 .13 .06 0 0 43.7 0 
90.3 6.7 15 331 41.3 ? ? 1.7 
28 46 14 22 513 ? ? 31.7 1.5 
Oat huller feed 92.9 2.9 1.0 32.6 50.5 ? ? ? ? 30.7 0.5 
92.3 6.7 12 6.4 196 4 677 188 1.6 


NOTE: Se Gem the CEES AND B. Morrison and associates, 22nd edition, published 19546 The Morrisoa 
lowa, by special permission. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 
ESTIMATED FEED VALUE TABLE OF VARIOUS INGREDIENTS FOR FATTENING CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Copyright 1961, THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INGREDIENT 


Value for source feeds 
& 


Grains and Low Protein Materials: 


of Value for cattle as reploce- values 
ration ment for No. 2 corn tulbening Expressed as cent of 45% 
good mouths) solvent oll meal 
volue—per pound 
Percent Percent Percent 


Note: Recent evidence indicates that rolled or 
flaked whole grains may have much higher 
values than listed below if fed in high-con- 


centrate fattening rations. 
Alfalfa meal, 13% suncured 


Almond hulls, dried ...... 
Apple pomace, dried ...... 
Barley, not inc. P.C. ..... 
Barley, Pacific Coast ...... 
Beet pulp, dried .......... 
Beet pulp, w. mol., dried .. 
Buckwheat, ord. var. ..... 
Citrus pulp, dried ........ 
Corn, No. 2 yellow ....... 


Corn and cob meal ....... 
Corn, snapped or ear corn 
chops w. husks ....... 
Hominy feed, yellow ...... 
Kafir head chops ......... 
ocd 
Milo head chops ......... 
Molasses, beet ........... 


Potatoes, dried white vars. . 


Potatoes, dried sweet ...... 


Rice bran and rice bran, solvent. . 


Rice grain, rough rice .... 
Rice polishings ........... 
Screenings, usual 


Soybean mill feed ........ 
No. Plain states ....... 


So. Plain states ....... 


Beet pulp, wet ........... 


Cull carrots (stored more 
than 3 weeks) ......... 

Potatoes, fresh white vars. 
Ghopped) 

Potatoes, fresh sweet ..... 


Note: In all-pelleted rations, many of the listed feed 
ingredients of lower quality will often have higher grain 
replacement values for cattle, and especially for fat- 
tening lambs. 


Medium Protein Materials: 


Alfalfa meal, 17% dehyd. . 
Avocado oil meal ........ 


(cook if possible) 
should be cleaned 


wees cattle, all pelleted diets 20-50 55-60 55-60 25-30 
lambs, all pelleted diets 60-80 
Seen 0-30 75-80 65-70 
0-35 78-85 75-82 
ieee’ 0-100 88-90 87 
gees 0-100 86-88 86 
oe 0-50 88-95 87-93 
0-50 88-95 86-92 
> 0-30 75-85 85-90 
seat 0-50 80-88 80-85 
err 0-100 100 for whole corn, up 100 whole 
to 8-9 mos. age 98 ground 
100 for whole corn if 
pigs follow or if 
ground corn 
95-97 if whole and no 
pigs follow 
edie’ 0-100 85-92 90-95 
saves 0-100 75 100 
ry 0-75 95-98 99-100 
rer 0-100 90-92 95 
0-100 70 75 
0-100 90-95 96 
bades 0-100 73 78 
ease 0-25 70-85 in limited amts. 75-85 in limited amts. 
25-45 50 if overfed 50 if overfed 
aanis 0-45 same values as for beet same values as for beet 
molasses molasses 
sieees 0-35 70-80 in limited amts. 75-80 in limited amts. 
0-25 25-30 25-30 
0-35 (for best grades) 
coees 0-35 92 100 if fed with good 
roughage & full fed 
85 if fed on equal bas’- 
35-100 85 80 
inoue values similar to oats, 
not inc. P. C. 
eevee 0-35 95-98 95-98 
35-50 (when cheap) 90-95 not advised 
0-50 95-98 95-98 
50-100 (when cheap) 85-92 not advised 
0-35 67-75 75 
donat 0-70 85-95 if ground 100 
0-30 88-95 88-95 
Kwees 0-50 (best to mix w. other gr.) 80-85 65 
eteee 0-35 cattle 85-95 in limited amts. 82, heavy screenings 
0-75 sheep 50-75 in larger amts. 75, light screenings 
0-20 55 65 
ebees 0-50 (usually advised) 100-103 85 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
ere 0-50 (usually advised) 95-97 85 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
Séete 0-50 (usually advised) 96-98 85 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
ceeee 0-50 (usually advised) 95-97 84 
50-100 (in experienced hands) 
0-70 10-20 10-20 
(care taken to guard against 
phosphorus deficiency) 
0-(20-25) 10-15 10-15 
0-35 20-25 20-25 
“ones 35-75 18-22 not recommended 
0-50 25-33 25-33 
50-80 22-30 not recommended 
ooean cattle, all pelleted diets 20-50 60-65 60-65 30-35 
lambs, all pelleted diets 60-80 
rT 0-20 60-65 60-65 20 
0-17.5-cattle 70-85 
0-25 sheep 72-90 45-50 


| 

Value for lambs as _ replace. 
rep 

| 
| 
2 Molasses, cane or blackstray 
| 
a Oat mill feed (oat mill by-pr 

i Oats, not incl. P. C. ...... | 

| 
fixe Oats, Pacific Coast ....... 

ra 

ter Wheat, hard winter, chiefly 
‘eg 
bt Wheat, soft winter, Miss. 
2 Wheat, soft, Pacific Coast . 

is Wet materials sometimes use 

2 Beans, field or navy ...... 
| 
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Value for protein source feeds 


Value for lambs as replace- when fed at levels only neces- 
Level advised as grain or grain ment for No. 2 corn (same sary to balance ration & mixed 
INGREDIENT replacement portion of Value for catile as replace- values probably satisfactory with other good protein feeds. 
ration ment for No. 2 corn for faitening ewes if hove Expressed as per cent of 45° 
good mouths) solvent soybean oll meal 


value—per pound 


Medium Protein Materials (continued): 


Brewers grain, 25% prot., dried. . 0-35 95 98 68 
Brewers gr., less than 25%, dried. 0-35 92 95 60 
Brewers gr., dried, from Calif. 

0-35 92 95 58 
Coconut oil meal, solvent ....... 0-50 85-88 85-88 45-50 
Corn gluten feed, all anal. ....... 0-25 80-88 85-90 50 

50-100 (if very cheap) 80-82 82-85 
Dist. dr. grains, without solubles. . 0-35 80-85 102 50 cattle 
85 lambs 
Dist. dr. grains, with solubles .... 0-35 80-85 102 51 cattle 
91 lambs 
0-35 73-75 90 35 cattle 
65 lambs 
Dist. dr. sorghum grains ........ 0-35 78-80 98 50 cattle 
85 lambs 
Dist. dr. wheat grains .......... 0-35 76-80 95 50 cattle 
Peas, cull field ................ 0-40 100 (ground) 100 an 
Poultry house litter ............ 0-25 (cattle) 10-40 ? 55 cattle 
Safflower seed oil meal, 

Safflower seed oil meal, 

poorly hulled, solvent ....... 50 
Sunflower seed cake, from 

unhulled seed, solvent ...... 0-50 30-35 
Oram, anal. 0-25 cattle 60-75 + 80 30 

0-15 lambs 30 
Wheat mixed feed, all anal. ..... 0-20 cattle 65-80+ 82 30 
0-15 lambs 
0-20 cattle 65-80+ 82 30 


0-15 lambs 


High Protein Supplements: 


Alfalfa seed screenings - ground 0-30 60-70 
(or other good quality legumes, 
such as clover, lespedeza, tre- 


re 
Corn gluten meal, all anal. ...... 90 cattle 
100 lambs 
Cottonseed feed, below 36% ....0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 80 77 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 73 83 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 
41% prot., hyd. or exp. ..... 0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 96 92-93 cattle 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 88 100 lambs w. legume hay 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 
36% prot., hyd. or exp. ...... 0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 86 80 cattle 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed , 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 80 87 lambs with legume hay 
Cottonseed oil meal or cake, 
41% prot., solvent ........... 0-100 when very cheap & care taken 
to provide Ca & Vit. A for cattle 90 85 cattle 
0-100 when very cheap for lambs fed : 
with alfalfa hay for 90-100 days only 85 98 lambs with legume hay 
Feathers, hyd. poultry ......... 175-180 
Linseed oil meal, o.p., all anal... . 120-140 cattle, 100 lambs 
Linseed oil meal, solv., 36% prot.. 115-135 cattle, 100 lambs 
Peanut oil meal, exp., w. hulls, 
95 cattle, 99 lambs 
Peanut oil meal, solv., w. hulls, 
89 cattle, 98 lambs 
Soybeans, whole .............. 94 calves, 96 older cattle 
100 lambs 
Soybean oil meal, exp. or hyd., 
100 
Soybean oil meal, solv., 
100 
Soybean oil meal, dehulled, solv.. . 108 
Sunflower seed meal, from 
well hulled seed ............ 0-100 90-95 
Certain Roughages and Roughage- 
Like Materials Sometimes In- 
cluded in Fattening Rations as 
Substitutes for Grain in Limited 
Amounts: 
| cattle, 20-40 50 with efficient rations 60 with efficient rations 
sheep, 0-20 
Cottonseed hulls ...........+-- Usually classified as a roughage, worth slightly less than a grass hay and about two thi_. of value of alfalfa hay for 
cattle. For sheep one third of value of alfalfa hay and not usually recommended. 
Gin trash, cotton .............. Equal in value to cottonseed hulls. 
Feed value somewhat lower than oat mill by-product. 
Feed value somewhat lower than oat mill by-product. 
a Must be ground fine to be consumed readily, do not use to form any large part of ration—value less than cotton- 


seed hulls. 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler and growing-bird feeds 
that do two things: (1) protect against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate 
fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed should 
contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, 
under practical field conditions. That’s why it is the No. 1 coccidiostat 
on the market today—in the feed of 2 out of 3 broilers. In fact, more 
than a billion birds a year get Unistat in their feed. Unistat is more 
effective as a coccidiostat because of its unique combination of 
drugs. It also provides these other profit-making benefits no single 
drug can offer: 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of 
broiler birds show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 
10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed 
broilers needed 7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female 
broilers on Unistat showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide 
the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for 
Feed Manufacturer’s Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about Unistat, the feed 
additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U. S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 


NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


(AN PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Hundreds 
of European farmers have switched 
to mechanized liquid feeding of their 
hogs and have found they are saving 
labor and improving feed conversion, 
reports John A. Rohif in the January 
issue of Farm Journal. 

European hogmen interviewed by 
Mr. Rohlf while touring foreign coun- 
tries with a group of U.S. farmers 
say liquid feeding ties in with limited 
feeding and is easily mechanized. 

A Swedish hogman who finishes out 
5,000 feeder pigs at a time reported 
that liquid feeding cuts his labor cost 
in half. He told Mr. Rohlf that it 
takes two men, with automatic auger 
wagons, to handle dry feed for 2,000 
head he has in older buildings. But 
one man “easily does the feeding 
and cleaning” in the farmer’s new 
liquid-feeding house where a mixture 
of two thirds water and one third 
meal is fed into glazed-tile troughs. 

Feed conversion is improved be- 
cause liquid feeding almost elimi- 
nates feed waste and pigs make bet- 
ter use of the wet feed, according to 
what Mr. Rohlf learned in Europe. 
An Englishman said his feed con- 
version has ranged from 2.50 to 2.75. 
In Germany a hogman reported that 
tests show a 10-15% saving of liquid 


EVERYWHERE 


Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MOBILE ALABAMA 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND 1s a best-seller every month in the 
year. That's because this ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, 
proved. It definitely helps poultrymen get top production of 
stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring highest prices in 


the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means that you can 
always count on steady sales, fast turnovers, good profits. And 
we help to keep customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publications and on more 


It pays BIG to stock, display, 
promote PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
—the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. 


than 70 radio stations. 


“OYSTER SHELL 


| 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


European Hogmen Like Liquid Feeding 


over dry feed—when both are fed on 
a limited basis. 
General Practice 

Limited feeding is generally prac- 
ticed in Europe. Mr. Rohlf said a 
hog’s daily feed is limited to about 
80-90% of his appetite. Numerous 
tests have demonstrated that limited 
feeding produces leaner carcasses and 
increases feed efficiency by 5-15%. 

How liquid feeding can be easily 
mechanized is illustrated in the sys- 
tem used by the Swedish hogman. His 
system, Farm Journal reported, has 
but three basic “working” parts—a 
compressor to move ground feed from 
the mill to the mixing vats in the 
hog house; a small motor to power 
the agitators in the vats, and an- 
other small motor to drive the pump 
forcing the liquid feed through pipes 
to the pens. 

The Englishman’s system is set— 
by time clock—to feed four times a 
day. A feed carrier rolls down the 
center aisle of his hog house, meters 
the exact amounts of feed desired 
into each pen and trips a valve that 
sprays water over the feed. 

Farm Journal noted that it knows 
of only one farmer in the U.S. using 
mechanized liquid feeding in volume. 
That operation is in California. 

Reports collected by Mr. Rohlf in- 
dicate that liquid feeding will be test- 
ed thoroughly in the U.S. and will be 
used to greater extent in limited 
feeding operations. But there’s at 
least one good reason why liquid feed- 
ing hasn’t caught on any more than 
it has in the U.S. And that was em- 
phasized by a Corn Belt scientist 
quoted by Mr. Rohlf: “I don’t ques- . 
tion that liquid feeding works for 
their (Europeans’) feeds. But what 
about corn? That’s our hog feed, and 
I don’t know of anyone who’s made 
a thorough test on adding water to 
a complete mixed corn ration.” 


Expands Chick Output 


CULLMAN, GA.—Cotton Produc- 
ers Assn.’s hatchery at Cullman was 
recently expanded to a weekly out- 
put of 240,000 chicks. 

Six Chick Master No. 99 incubators 
were added to give 125,000 addition- 
al chicks each week. Also, a hu- 
midity, heating and cooling system 
was installed throughout the hatch- 
ery to insure the right percentage of 
moisture. 

With the many new local Farmers 
Mutual Exchanges being organized 
in Alabama, the Cullman plant ca- 
pacity was increased to provide the 
baby chicks for CPA broiler grow- 
ers, the cooperative said. Britt Bras- 
well is manager of the Cullman 
hatchery. 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Strain Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for document 
evidence. 

Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 

and Oversea 


Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORSg 


.../n economical bulk carloads, 
50 or 100 /b. bags, can be shipped ~ “~~ @iiam 
guickly to any point in the U.S. ai a 


SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you order. And ¥ 
there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. ¥ 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 
will get more for their nutrient dollar . .. and more value from your feed — 

when you use SOLULAC .. . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 
continuous supply. 


* Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products . 
Copyright 1908 Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


226 (As County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


European Hogmen Like Liquid Feeding 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Hundreds 
of European farmers have switched 
to mechanized liquid feeding of their 
hogs and have found they are saving 
labor and improving feed conversion, 
reports John A. Rohlf in the January 
issue of Farm Journal. 

European hogmen interviewed by 
Mr. Rohlf while touring foreign coun- 
tries with a group of U.S. farmers 
say liquid feeding ties in with limited 
feeding and is easily mechanized. 

A Swedish hogman who finishes out 
5,000 feeder pigs at a time reported 
that liquid feeding cuts his labor cost 
in half. He told Mr. Rohif that it 
takes two men, with automatic auger 
wagons, to handle dry feed for 2,000 
head he has in older buildings. But 
one man “easily does the feeding 
and cleaning” in the farmer’s new 
liquid-feeding house where a mixture 
of two thirds water and one third 
meal is fed into glazed-tile troughs. 

Feed conversion is improved be- 
cause liquid feeding almost elimi- 
nates feed waste and pigs make bet- 
ter use of the wet feed, according to 
what Mr. Rohlf learned in Europe. 
An Englishman said his feed con- 
version has ranged from 2.50 to 2.75. 
In Germany a hogman reported that 
tests show a 10-15% saving of liquid 
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4 It pays BIG to stock, display, than 70 radio stations. 
BY promote PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 

—the largest selling eggshell 
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PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller every month in the 
year. That's because this ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, 
proved. It definitely helps poultrymen get top production of 
stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring highest prices in 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means that you can 
always count on steady sales, fast turnovers, good profits. And 
we help to keep customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publications and on more 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


over dry feed—when both are fed on 
a limited basis. 
General Practice 

Limited feeding is generally prac- 
ticed in Europe. Mr. Rohlf said a 
hog’s daily feed is limited to about 
80-90% of his appetite. Numerous 
tests have demonstrated that limited 
feeding produces leaner carcasses and 
increases feed efficiency by 5-15%. 

How liquid feeding can be easily 
mechanized is illustrated in the sys- 
tem used by the Swedish hogman. His 
system, Farm Journal reported, has 
but three basic “working” parts—a 
compressor to move ground feed from 
the mill to the mixing vats in the 
hog house; a small motor to power 
the agitators in the vats, and an- 
other small motor to drive the pump 
forcing the liquid feed through pipes 
to the pens. 

The Englishman’s system is set— 
by time clock—to feed four times a 
day. A feed carrier rolls down the 
center aisle of his hog house, meters 
the exact amounts of feed desired 
into each pen and trips a valve that 
sprays water over the feed. 

Farm Journal noted that it knows 
of only one farmer in the U.S. using 
mechanized liquid feeding in volume. 
That operation is in California. 

Reports collected by Mr. Rohlf in- 
dicate that liquid feeding will be test- 
ed thoroughly in the U.S. and will be 
used to greater extent in limited 
feeding operations. But there’s at 
least one good reason why liquid feed- 
ing hasn’t caught on any more than 
it has in the U.S. And that was em- 
phasized by a Corn Belt scientist 
quoted by Mr. Rohlf: “I don’t ques- 
tion that liquid feeding works for 
their (Europeans’) feeds. But what 
about corn? That's our hog feed, and 
I don’t know of anyone who’s made 
a thorough test on adding water to 
a complete mixed corn ration.” 


Expands Chick Output 


CULLMAN, GA.—Cotton Produc- 
ers Assn.’s hatchery at Cullman was 
recently expanded to a weekly out- 
put of 240,000 chicks. 

Six Chick Master No. 99 incubators 
were added to give 125,000 addition- 
al chicks each week. Also, a hu- 
midity, heating and cooling system 
was installed throughout the hatch- 
ery to insure the right percentage of 
moisture. 

With the many new local Farmers 
Mutual Exchanges being organized 
in Alabama, the Cullman plant ca- 
pacity was increased to provide the 
baby chicks for CPA broiler grow- 
ers, the cooperative said. Britt Bras- 
well is manager of the Cullman 
hatchery. 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Strain Cross 


WHITE ROCK 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to b White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 
Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Concord, Mass. 
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ONE TWENTY-TON REASON 


SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you cedar. And 
there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 
will get more for their nutrient dollar . . . and more value from your feed — 


when you use SOLULAC .. . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 
continuous supply. 


*Additional Information on Request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 

Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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California feedlots temper ‘all-barley’ rations 
with extra roughage and move fo... 


High-Concentrate Cattle Rations 


As a rule, cattle feeders in Cali- 
fornia haven't stayed with the strict 
“all-bariey” rations they've been try- 
ing out for the past year or so. 

The all-barley rations are being 
tempered a little with some extra 
roughage—almond hulls, beet pulp, 
milo or some other bulky feed. In 
many cases they are feeding what 
should be more accurately called 
“high-concentrate” rations. 

This move away from the 92% 
barley, 3% molasses and 5% forti- 
fied commercial supplement may al- 
ter the cattles’ performance slightly, 
but feeders say this difference is 
hardly noticeable. Barley contains 
only about 6% fiber, so feeding an 
all-barley ration is pushing the rough- 
age content right down to the mini- 
mum needs of cattle. A little extra 
roughage—one half to 1 Ib. of hay a 
day-——is good insurance against stiff- 
ness and founder. 

Also, some feedlots are getting ex- 
cellent response from by-product 
feeds such as almond hulls and beet 
pulp substituted for part of the bar- 
ley in the ration. When milo is cheap- 
er than barley, it too is being used 
along with some additional roughage. 
Results about equal the barley ra- 
tions. 

Feeding Trials 

A half dozen high-concentrate feed- 
ing trials have been completed in 
California under the supervision of 
Horace T. Strong, extension service 
animal husbandman with the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. Though 
conducted in privately-owned feed- 
lots, these trials were handled in 
much the same way as they would 
have been right at the university re- 
search farm. 

Mr. Strong says the results differ 
widely from feedlot to feedlot, due to 
varying management and feeding con- 
ditions. But the difference in cattles’ 
response to the high-concentrate ra- 
tion and the conventional ration has 
been very uniform and predictable. 
Reducing the roughage in a ration 
has had little effect on the daily rate 
of gain. 

However, conversion (pounds of 
feed required to put on a pound of 
gain) is better for the high-concen- 
trate ration in almost every trial. 
Careass dressing per cent may be 
a little better too, but there has not 
been a consistently great difference 
in that respect. 

For example, in one San Joaquin 
Valley feeding trial the cattle on the 
high-concentrate (90% barley) ration 
gained an average of 3.36 Ib. per 
day while another pen receiving the 
feedyard’s conventional (80% barley) 


MILL AND BUNKS — High-concentrate rations for 8- 
10,000 head of beef cattle in the Compton Feed Yard 
near Clay, Cal., are manufactured in feed mill pictured at 
left. Straw stacked in hay shed is chopped and added to 
balance out fiber requirement when milo is fed along 
with rolled barley. The self-unloading trucks shown wait- 


By Dan L. Henley 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This report of 
why and how some cattle feeders in 
California have strayed from strict 
“all-barley” rations to “high-concen- 
trate” rations is from an article 
which appeared in the January, 1961, 
issue of Feedlot. 


ration gained 3.16 Ib. per day. This 
difference, Mr. Strong explains, is a 
little more than can usually be ex- 
pected. The average for all his six 
trials was only 0.1 Ib. per day differ- 
ence in favor of the higher concen- 
trate ration. 

Conversion was a different story. 
The cattle on the high-concentrate 
ration required only 7.23 lb. of feed 
to put on a pound of gain while 
those on the conventional ration need- 
ed 8.39 lb. of feed. This difference is 
in line with most other tests and 
points up the main nutritional advan- 
tage to feeding high-concentrate ra- 
tions. 

Carcass yield averaged 60.7% for 
the all-barley fed cattle in this trial; 
60.4% for those on the conventional 
ration. 

Table 1 shows the average for the 
six cooperative feeding trials con- 
ducted by Horace Strong. These av- 
erages are based on figures from 
trials involving from just a few to 
several hundred cattle. Ranges in the 
data are given in brackets ( ) fol- 
lowing the weighted averages. 

More Efficient Gains 

More efficient gains are to be ex- 
pected from higher concentrate feeds. 
Also, increased dressing percentage is 
an extra benefit that high-barley ra- 
tions seem to offer. More trials must 
be concluded where cattle are fol- 
lowed through slaughter, before defi- 
nite conclusions can be made on this 
point, however. It would seem that 
cattle might grade better, too, but so 
far there is no evidence that this 
happens. In fact, some feeders have 
been fooled by cattle on high-concen- 
trate rations. Cattle appeared to fin- 
ish out faster than those on conven- 
tional rations but, when slaughtered, 


the grade and yield have often not 
been as high as expected. 

Mr. Strong says it takes just as 
long to finish out cattle on 90% bar- 
ley as on 75-80% concentrate rations. 
This is backed up by a carcass analy- 
sis made following the slaughter of 
cattle fed high- and medium-concen- 
trate rations. The fat and protein of 
the meat were very similar, indicat- 
ing that both lots of cattle were at 
equal stages of finish. 

Feeding a 90-95% barley ration 
isn’t much of a departure from con- 
ventional rations for many of the 
Californa feedyards using ground 
complete mixed rations. One of the 
cooperative feeding trials was con- 
ducted in a large feedyard where the 
usual ration contains 91% barley. For 
the trial they upped the barley to 
95% and improved feed conversion 
from 7.99 Ib. of feed per pound of 
gain to 6.73 lb. Rate of gain improved 
slightly—from 2.70 lb. per day to 2.89 
lb. These were white-faced steers that 
went in the feedyord at 600 lb. and 
were on full feed for 98 days. 


Special Feeding Techniques 

A few special feeding techniques 
are required in lots using high con- 
centrate rations. One is that cattle 
should never be permitted to go 
hungry, otherwise they will eat too 
much when the feed is again placed 
before them and are likely to foun- 
der. They should be started on the 
ration slowly, feeding 50% or more 
hay at first. Once cattle are on the 
high concentrate full feed, many 
feeders go to self-feeding. Cattle will 
only eat a small amount of roughage, 
often even less than the half pound 
to a pound a day that is offered to 
them. 

It is also very important to keep a 
high-concentrate ration dry, clean 
and as fresh as practical. Cattle won't 
eat it when it is soaked up or slightly 
sour. They get hungry, then overeat 
when fresh feed is available. Once the 
feed gets wet, the bunks or self-feed- 
ers must be cleaned out and the cat- 
tle eased back onto full feed. This is 
a very expensive process. 

A well-balanced supplement is es- 
sential with high-concentrate mixes. 


TABLE 1. Summary of Six Feeding Trials 


Conventional 
ration 


High-concentrate 
ration 


Starting weight, 

Days on feed 

Average daily gain, |b. 
Conversion, Ib. 
Carcass yield, per cent 


760 (600-986) 

105 (65-141) 
2.88 (2.27-3.56) 
8.97 (7.99-10.89) 
60.87 (59.7-62.08) 


768 (600-1026) 
105 (65-141) 
2.98 (2.38-3.7) 
7.31 (6.30-8.39) 
61.38 (60-63.62) 


ing to be loaded at the mill will be filled with just enough 
feed for an individual pen of cattle. All cattle in the pic- 
ture at right are on a high concentrate ration. These 
concrete feed bunks were constructed recently at the 
Compton Feed Yards. Part of the cattle are owned by the 
Comptons and part are being fed on commercial contracts. 


FILLING FEEDERS—Covered self- 
feeders at Bill Patterson’s feedyard 
near Woodland, Cal., keep high-con- 
centrate rations before cattle at all 
times and make it easy for one man 
to do the feeding. Units are 6 to 7- 
ton capacity and are filled every third 
or fourth day. Each 125 head get 40 
ft. of feeder space. 


Several California feeders who have 
tried feeding barley, supplemented 
only with dehydrated alfalfa, have 
found that the ration wasn’t balanced 
and, as a result, the cattle made a 
poor showing. 

Extra vitamin A is definitely need- 
ed in a high concentrate ration. Even 
when dehydrated alfalfa meal is in- 
cluded or alfalfa hay is fed as extra 
roughage, about 15,000 International 
Units of vitamin A per head per day 
are recommended as a_ protection 
against various feedlot disorders. The 
vitamin A supplements available are 
stabilized in a wax or gelatin base 
to maintain their potency almost in- 
definitely. Alfalfa meal will lose con- 
siderable vitamin A if exposed long 
to the air. 

Both commercial and home mixed 
supplements that are properly formu- 
lated are being used with equally 
good results. Several feed companies 
are selling prepared supplements suit- 
ed to high concentrate rations. Uni- 
versity of California nutritionists 
have worked out the following for- 
mula: 


University of California 
Supplement 
Cottonseed mea! 
Alfalfa meal 
Molasses 
Limestone 
Trace mineralized salt % 
Vitamin A—3,500 units per pound of sup- 
plement. 
Stilbestro! if desired. 


Total digestible protein of this sup- 
plement runs about 22%. Research- 
ers running comparative trials say 
gains are about the same regardless 
of the supplement used, so long as it 
supplies the animais’ needs of pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamin A. 

Feeders are varying this supple- 
ment to meet individual needs and 
depending on cost and availability of 
ingredients. 

At the Rehse feedyards in Glenn 
County, Cal., the supplement used in 
barley feeding trials consisted of the 
following ingredients: 


Rehse Feedlot Supplement 


Soybean oi! meal 

Cottonseed mea! 

Alfalfa meal 

Molasses 

Limestone 

Trace mineralized salt 7 
Vitamin A—5,000 units per pound of sup- 
plement. 


The Rehse feedyards have been the 
center of trials comparing various 
barley preparations for use in high- 
concentrate rations. Much of the bar- 


TABLE 2. Crimped vs. Steam-Rolled 
Barley for Cattle 


Crimped Rolled 


Average daily gain, Ib. ... 2.52 
Carcass yield, % 62.0 
Grade—Choice, head 20 


Average daily use, Ib. ... 
Cost/Ib. of gain, cents ... 


me 
| 
| 
4 
| 
47 
| 
4 
—-= 
i 
| 
“250 
ry 
2.55 
| 62.8 
23 
“4 | Good, head ...... 4 ! 
ong. 22.5 
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is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 


 PACO Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 


NATICO” 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F 
1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


for FREE sample 


(1 send Paco sample C) send Natico sample 
2-oz. 2-oz. 
2-lb. O 2-lb. 
mail this coupon now 
50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 50-Ib 
products, Fill in coupon and attach to your = «NAME. 
company letterhead. We'll serid you free samples COMPANY 
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FLOW CENTER—Bill Watters, feed 
mill operator at the Compton Feed 
Yards, casts a quick glance at over- 
head augers as he presses switch to 
start feed flowing into self-unloading 
trucks outside mill. From this point 
he watches scales and feeds ingredi- 
ents into batch mixer. 


ley being fed in the state is steam- 
rolled 

Monte Bell, Glenn County farm ad- 
visor, says the Rehse trials show that 
steam-rolled barley is more palatable 
than crimped barley. Daily gains are 
similar but carcass grade and yield 
are improved, making rolled barley 
somewhat the best feed. However, 
Mr. Bell says, in these particular 
trials 44 to 45-lb. barley was used and 
it did not crimp well. Heavier barley 
with more moisture and plump ker- 
nels will crimp better and should 
come nearer to equalling rolled barley 
in quality and palatability. 


Palatability Ranking 

Ranked according to palatability 
and feed quality, steam-rolled barley 
is best, followed by crimped barley, 
then coarse-ground barley. There is 
only a slight difference in cattles’ 
performance on the different prepa- 
rations, however. Finely ground bar- 
ley is not as well liked by cattle and 
must be fed with additional roughage. 

The cost per pound of gain, though 
higher for the rolled barley when 
based on live weights, was slightly 
lower than for the cattle fed crimped 
barley when carcass weight and im- 
proved grade were considered. How- 
ever, Mr. Bell says that unless a 
higher price per pound is received for 
the cattle, feeding of steam-rolled 
barley would not be more economical. 
His statement is based on the costs 
and results of the above trial where 


MIXERS 
ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
MOLASSES 

MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Bo’. 


Dry and Molasses Feed. 


SE40 FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


887 11th Street Marion, lowe 


Nothing protects you 
against losses like 


VIGOR 


the Arbor Acres 50 
has it! 


rolled barley was figured to cost $1 
ton more than crimped. 

Milo may be worked into high-con- 
centrate rations when it’s favorably 
priced. However, it can’t be used 
alone since it contains very little fi- 
ber. Where barley and milo have been 
mixed 50-50 in a _ high-concentrate 
ration, gains have been equal to 
straight barley and the conventional 
rations. Feed conversion at 8.50 lb. 
per pound of gain was somewhat bet- 
ter than with a conventional ration. 
However, the all-barley ration in the 
same trial gave a feed conversion of 
7.90 Ib. 

A trial just getting under way on 
the Ferris ranch near Orland will use 
as much milo as possible in combina- 
tion with almond hulls. To make the 
ration balance, Monte Bell, who is 
supervising the trial, says 40 lb. of 
milo, 40 lb. of almond hulls, 10 Ib. 
of barley and 10 lb. of supplement 
are being used to make 100 Ib. of mix. 
The barley was added to increase to- 
tal digestible nutrients and fiber. Al- 


mond hulls contain only about 10% 
fiber. 

In addition, Mr. Bell worked up a 
special supplement to beef up the 
protein and mineral content of the 
ration. Analysis of the total milo-al- 
mond hull ration runs about 7.5% 
digestible protein, 71.9% TDN, 4.8% 
fat, 6.5% fiber, 0.29% calcium and 
0.21% phosphorus. 

A ration a Woodland, Cal., feeder, 
Bill Patterson, is using contains 
about 17-18 lb. of barley, 1 Ib. of 
ground almond hulls and 1 Ib. of com- 
mercial supplement (40% protein) 
per head per day. In addition, he 
feeds about 1 Ib. of hay per head per 
day. The hay is insurance against 
founder though he says he only had 
one bunch of cattle stiffen up during 
the period when he was feeding a 
high-concentrate ration without extra 
roughage. Almond hulls are readily 
available in his area and, though they 
contain practically no protein, they 
help to cheapen feed costs. 

Barley and beet pulp seem to be a 
good combination for high-concen- 


trate rations. Horace Strong reports 
that a San Joaquin Valley feeder 
compared his conventional complete 
mixed ration to an 82% rolled bar- 
ley, 8% beet pulp, 4% molasses and 
6% Fatena ration. Average daily 
gain for the conventional ration was 
2.82 lb.—-for the high concentrate ra- 
tion it was 3.03 lb. Feed conversion 
was improved from 8.76 lb. per pound 
of gain to 7.55 lb. with the barley- 
beet pulp ration. 

Mr. Strong says this is the only 
comparative test he knows of in the 
state where beet pulp has been used 
in a high-barley ration. It would cer- 
tainly be worth trying a pen of cattle 
on a barley ration containing 8-10% 
beet pulp, he says, if the feeder has 
a cheap source of pulp. 

According to feedlot operators who 
have been feeding high-concentrate 
rations, and the researchers conduct- 
ing the feeding trials, the important 
points to hold in mind in mixing and 
feeding these rations are: 

1. Keep high-concentrate rations 
balanced properly with fiber no lower 


STIMULANT 


HOW SHOULD YOU EVALUATE THE 
COST OF A GROWTH STIMULANT: 
BY INITIAL COST, OR BY RESULTS? 


When a growth stimulant increases weight 
in marketable birds so that the improvement is 
worth many times the initial cost of the growth 
stimulant, it’s obviously a good investment. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally 
produces a significant increase in feed conversion 
efficiency, then it’s an even better investment! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant! 


Increases profits in 3 ways 


The low-level effectiveness of GALLIMYCIN-10 
... greater marketable weight produced... plus 
savings in feed...all add up to bigger profits. 
Increased profits from feeds supplemented with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 to $46 per 
1,000 birds ...added profits above feed and feed 
additive costs! 


4 
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than about 6%—the level of straight 
barley. 

2. Shift cattle to this type of ra- 
tion gradually; then never permit 
them to get hungry. 

3. Use either rolled, crimped or 
coarse-ground barley of the best qual- 
ity available. 

4. Expect cost of gain to be some- 
what lower because of increased feed 
efficiency, but don’t expect an in- 
creased rate of gain or a faster fin- 
ish. 


> 


BANK BOARD APPOINTMENT 

MORTON, MISS.—B. C. Rogers, 
head of B. C. Rogers & Sons, larg- 
est individually owned poultry opera- 
tion in the South and pioneer grower 
and processor of poultry in Missis- 
sippi, has been appointed to the state 
banking board vacancy created by 
the recent death of Clarence Mor- 
gan, Sr., of Kosciusko. The 56-year- 
old financier, who is also head of 
the Bank of Morton, is a poultry in- 
dustry leader interested in many oth- 
er businesses throughout the state. 


Turkey Mating Trials 
Show Selecting Big 
Eggs Gives Big Hens 


MADISON, WIS.—In two years of 
turkey mating trials University of 
Wisconsin poultry specialists have 
found that big hens come from big 
eggs. 

The tests indicate that a producer 
can select the bigger eggs without 
directly paying attention to the size 
of his birds—and still count on rais- 
ing larger hens, according to a uni- 
versity research publication. 

Poultry specialist Dr. Frank 
Cherms explains that the trials were 
designed to measure the relationship 
between 12 traits in turkeys. He first 
established the relationship mathe- 
matically, then set up the turkey 
matings. 

He observed a marked association 
between egg size and adult body 
weight in first year matings. Tur- 


keys which had come from big eggs 
weighed 1% lb. more at maturity 


than those from small eggs—19 Ib. | 
compared to 17% Ib. 
The second year big eggs aver- 


aged 9 gm 
and the turkeys from 
eggs weighed 2% 

Conversely, other tests showed that 
by selecting small eggs, producers 
can cut down on the theit 
adult turkeys. 

Dr. Cherms reports that similar 
tests on chickens in Iowa the 
same results. Size selections can be 
made either on adult chickens or on 
eggs. The Iowans also increased egg 
weight by selecting the largest male 
bird from a given family for trial 
matings. 


these bigger 
lb. more. 


size of 


gave 


Breeding Selection 
In a similar type of research, Dr. 


Cherms also found that turkey breed- | ._ 7 
| NATIONAL EGG 


ers can weigh their birds at an earlier 
age when they’re easier to handle, 
and do some selection for the breed- 


GALLIMYCIN has been proven better 


In scientific studies at agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and in tests conducted 
at Abbott’s Research Farm, GALLIMYCIN, used 
at a level of 5 grams per ton of feed, consistently 
produced better results. 

Growth imprevement in flocks fed GALLIMYCIN, 
based on an average of field trial results, was 
5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN at the recom- 
mended level! GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed ef- 
ficiency at the same time, producing greater net 
gains per pound of feed. In one trial, feed ef- 
ficiency was 7.4% higher in the flock receiving 
GALLIMYCIN than in the control flock receiving 
no growth stimulant. 

A 9-week floor pen test at the University of 
Arkansas, in which GALLIMYCIN was added to 
feed at a level of 5 grams per ton, produced 
these results: 190 lb. extra weight per 1,000 
birds on 51.4 lb. less feed! These are impressive 
figures just as they stand, yet the dollar equiva- 
lent is even more impressive. Using a broiler 
market price of 18¢ and a feed cost of 4¢ per 
pound (exclusive of antibiotic cost), GALLIMYCIN 
produced $35.45 extra profit per 1,000 birds! 

In another trial involving 5,300 birds, the 
average weight of GALLIMycIN-fed birds at 9 


3 
4 


weeks-six days of age was 4.12 lb. Feed conver- 
sion in the same test was 2.23. 

GALLIMYCIN has been compared with the 
“older” antibiotics in numerous field trials and 
has consistently produced better growth re- 
sponses from less feed. In Utah, the effect of 
GALLIMYCIN on growth promotion was studied 
in comparison with five other antibiotics. In 
these studies, GALLIMYCIN produced greater 
average weight and better feed conversion ef- 
ficiency than any of the other antibiotics tested. 

GALI IMYCIN-10 has been field tested in every 
major >roiler area in the country. It is effective 
as a low-level growth stimulant (under practical 
growing conditions)...stimulating growth at a 
higher rate of feed efficiency. GALLIMYCIN-10 
can be fed continuously, right up to the day of 
marketing; no withdrawal period is necessary. 
It’s supplied in a free-flowing premix with a soy 
bean oil meal carrier, manufactured under rigid 
standards of Abbott quality control. And, 
GALLIMYCIN-10 carries a 24-month expiration 
date! GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe... proven; there are 
no special registration requirements. 


It’s not what it costs but what it pays 
that counts! 


The higher initial cost of GALLIMYCIN be- 
comes minor when measured against increased 
weight in marketable birds, plus savings in feed 
... for the true cost of an antibiotic feed supple- 
ment depends on the results it produces. 


Yes, you’ll make more dollars with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete de- 
tails on what GALLIMYCIN feeding 


programs can pay you! 
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PROMOTION — 
‘round the 
| clock tempting dishes that can be 
made with the egg treasure! Naomi 


Dreaming? Yes—of the 


Prinz, pictured here, reminds home- 
makers that March is National Egg 
Month and an ideal time to give eggs 
a bigger role at mealtime from break- 
fast through to snacktime. The coast- 
to-coast publicity campaign will uti- 
lize newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television tie-ins, proclamations 
by governors and other government 
officials, and merchandising mate- 
rials. According to Carroll Eiler, Na- 
tional Egg Month chairman and 
PENB board member, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, state ex- 
tension personnel and many other 
agricultural and related food groups 


| are cooperating in the promotion. 


ing flock at that time. This can be 
done because there’s a high corre- 
lation between weight at 16 and 
weight at 24 weeks. Thus poultry- 
men could weigh the turkeys at 16 
weeks without running a very great 
chance of culling out birds which 
would be heavyweights at 24 weeks 
of age—the ones which are normal- 
ly kept for breeding flocks. 

Broiler type turkeys are market- 
ed at 16 weeks, Dr. Cherms says. 
This suggests that breeders could 
weigh all their birds at broiler mar- 
keting time, holding back the heavi- 
est for possible use as breeders, ac- 
cording to the research publication. 


Smells Better 
Tastes Better 


SELLS FASTER! 


WRITE TODAY 
for new “NECTARIZED” 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids, 
New Nectarized 
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Changes in Egg Sheli Thickness and 
White and Yolk Weight and Com- 
position Over a Period of a Year 


@ WN. K. Jenkins and C. Tyler, Journal of 
Science, 55, Part 3, Decem- 
ber, 1960, pp. 323-331. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


During the course of an experiment 
to attempt to obtain calcium and 


balance data with laying | 


one was treated as follows: Eggs 
were weighed fresh, then broken into 
an apparatus for separating the white 
from the yolk. The shell was washed, 
dried and weighed and the weight of 
contents found by difference. Shell 
thickness was not measured directly, 
but shell with membranes’ was 
weighed dry and this weight divided 
by the surface area of the egg gave 
the weight per unit area of shell plus 


pullets it was also possible to obtain 
much supplementary useful informa- 
tion. Although isolated experiments 
have been conducted of this nature 
over short durations, relatively few 
have been conducted over a period of 
a year such as in this trial. During 
the year, the data was divided into 
26 periods of 14 days length each 
with birds coming into lay in March. 
The eggs were all collected and each 


“CONSIGNOR” 
DISTRIBUTOR 


GET THE FACTS TODAY... 
UNIVERSAL HOIST CO. 


BOX 101, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Please send me free literature and Prices on: 


Bucket Elevators 
oO Valves 


"Consignor 


ADDRESS 


"Trof-Belt Conveyors 


can match your operating re nv 
a complete range of bucket pee 
>acities from 50 to 3,000 bushels. per hour, 
exact heights from 10 to 150 feet. Uni- 
versal Bucket Elevators reduce expenses | 
creasing efficiency. Universal has the 
perience to help you solve special 
problems. 


THE UNIVERSAL “TROF-BELT” CONVEYOR 


. versatile and compact, 
for conveying feed and grain 
horizontally or at an incline, 


Smooth rollerless Trough . . . Capacities to 
3,000 bushels per hour and lengths to 200 
feet . . . Instantly reversible . . . Choice 
of hopper locations . . . and choice of 
trippers and plows intermediate dis- 
charge. 

HOIST CoO. 


BOX 101, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


membrane and was a satisfactory as- 
sessment of shell thickness. 

There were four groups each of 
four Rhode Island Red X Light Sus- 
sex pullets, and the groups were giv- 
en rations differing only in calcium 
and phosphorus content. 

One group received a ration of nor- 
mal calcium and normal phosphorus 
content; another, one which was high 
in calcium and normal in phosphorus; 
the third, one high both in calcium 
and phosphorus, and the last, normal 
in calcium, but high in phosphorus. 

One of the most interesting obser- 
vations from the data was the fact 
that shell thickness, yolk weight and 
white weight all increased with time. 
This is distinctly different than the 
findings of many researchers who 
have shown that shell thickness de- 
creases in summer owing to the high- 
er temperatures then prevailing. It 
would thus appear that in many of 
the experiments where shell thick- 
ness has been observed to decrease 
in summer, the birds came into lay 
in late fall, whereas in the present 
trial the birds came into lay in the 
early spring. To explain the differ- 
ence, it is tentatively suggested that 
when birds come into lay there are 
inherent metabolic factors which re- 
sult in an ever increasing shell thick- 
ness and the curve relating shell 
thickness and time is probably expo- 
nential. This effect, however, gradu- 
ally diminishes as the season pro- 
gresses, and opposed to it are such 
factors as temperature, which direct- 
ly or indirectly reduces shell thick- 
ness. It is obvious that shell thick- 
ness at any one time will be the sum 
total effect of all the variable factors 
involved. With fall laying birds, the 
summer temperature factor will out- 
weigh the metabolic factor and shell 
thickness will be reduced. On the 
other hand, with birds coming into 
lay in March, the opposite would ap- 
pear to be true. There is also some 
evidence from this experiment that 
the nature of the intensity of the me- 
tabolic internal factor may vary 
greatly between individuals, with one 
bird showing an increasing shell 
thickness at the same time that a 
different one is showing a decrease 
in shell thickness. Although these ex- 
planations for different shell thick- 
nesses are tentative and must be 
proved by further experimentation, 
the case in point is well documented 
and is extremely interesting. It also 
goes a long ways towards explaining 
some of the variable results in experi- 
ments published in this field recently. 

Although the high calcium diets 
did significantly increase the shell 
thickness in the beginning of the ex- 
periment, and yolk calcium around 
the middle of the period, it did not 
have any other effects. Dietary phos- 
phorus levels had no effects at all, 
indicating that all levels of phos- 
phorus fed were entirely adequate 
and that calcium to phosphorus ra- 
tios within ranges fed had no sig- 
nificance. 

* 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Many times we are faced with the 
problem of attempting to determine 
the TDN of a feedstuff for which 


Crossbred vigor 
makes Nichols 108s 
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GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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“Leok, Alice, a stow-a-way!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


there is no digestibility data. Several | 
simple formulas based on feed prox- | 


imate composition have been pro- 
posed in the past but have in general 


been too complicated, fitted for only | 
limited classes of animals, or else | 


have had a poor degree of accuracy 
The workers at Kenya, South Afri- 
ca (of all places!) have developed a 


formula which shows a surprisingly | 


high degree of correlation with the 
estimates of digestibility published in 
Schneider's “Feeds of the World” for 
ruminants. The formulas are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) TDN = 78.9 + 0.17 Crude Pro- 


tein — 0.74 Crude Fiber, or 

(2) TDN = 745 + 5.7 log Crude 
Protein — 0.73 Crude Fiber. 

The formula (2) is the preferable 
one to use, if possible, and is able to 
account for more of the variation in 
data. Even though use of such for- 


| mulas may not be highly accurate, 


they are certainly of value when no 
data exists for a feedstuff from con- 
ventional sources. It is felt that these 
formulas are fairly accurate within 
the extreme values of crude fiber of 
5 to 45% and crude protein of 2 to 
30% (J. Agric. Sci. 55: 3, 403-407, 
Glover et al.). 
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shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 


Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more. . 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results... 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job... fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 
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Co-ops Said to Be Handling 20% 
Of Feed Sold to U.S. Farmers 


WASHINGTON — Farm coopera- 
tives are currently handling about 
20% of the feed which farmers buy, 
according to a report on supply co- 
ops by the Farmer Cooperative Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The figures on feed were part of 
a USDA publication on the expand- 
ed activities of cooperatives. Co-ops 
now handle more than 14% of all 
production supplies and equipment 
used by farmers, the report said. 
They are said to handle about 20% 
each of the feed, seed, fertilizer, 
pesticide and petroleum products 
that farmers buy. 

More than 4,500 associations now 
distribute more than $800 million 
worth of feeds to patrons each year, 


according to J. W. Mather of the 
Farmer Cooperative Service. He said 
cooperatives have built at least a 
dozen large push-button feed mills 
(with capacities of 30 tons or more 
per hour), and perhaps 75 to 100 
smaller mills during the past two 
years. (Apparently these figures do 
not include many mills built by lo- 
cal grain and feed and other co-ops.) 
Mr. Mather also observed that “many 
have expanded or remodeled their 
feed facilities, especially those for 
handling both ingredients and fin- 
ished feeds in bulk. Some have added 
relay or transfer bulk stations.” 
Approximately 15 regionals have 
contract farming operations under 
way, said Mr. Mather. Most, he said, 
deal with broilers and turkeys, and 


a few have small operations with 
hogs. Some of these were described 
as “experimental.” 

He also noted that several supply 
co-ops have moved into marketing of 
farm products. “They are now set up 
to render complete services for a 
commodity or enterprise from the 
grower to the grocer,” he said. “Sev- 
eral regional supply cooperatives are 
actively looking into the part they 
can play in helping today’s farmers 
control tomorrow’s farming.” 


$50,000 FIRE LOSS 

MORRISONVILLE, WIS. — An 
evening fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed a storage building and 
damaged adjacent concrete silos at 
the Home Feed Co. here. More than 
20,000 bu. of feed grains were lost 
or damaged in the blaze. William 
Henderson, Lodi, owner of the mill, 
estimates the loss at about $50,000. 
He said the mill and mill machinery 
were not damaged, and grinding op- 
erations would continue as usual. 
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THE ZINC THEY NEED...LOCKED IN...TO PREVENT SEGREGATION 


MORTON SWINE MIXING SALT—The high zinc content of 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Swine Mixing Salt—recognized by lead- 
ing swine nutritionists as the most effective means of preventing 
parakeratosis—is ‘“‘locked in'’ the salt by Morton's new anti- 
segregation treatment. This improved method insures that the 
zine content will keep its uniform distribution throughout a// the 


Salt, regardless of handling. 


When you use Morton Swine Mixing Salt, you can be sure that 
the best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working in your behalf. 


Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and 
Special Mixing Salts, each backed by extensive research and 
available anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 
your Morton Representative for complete details, 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Iilinois |" 


or write: 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Norwegian Firm Names 
Technical Director 


STAVANGER, NORWAY — A/S 
Froy, a firm specializing in vitamin 
products and feed supplements for 
the feed industry, 
has named Dr. O. 
A. Laerdal as tech- 
nical director, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement from 
Arnbjorn Laerdal, 
president. 

Dr. Laerdal re- 
ceived his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees in 
agricultural bio- 
chemistry f rom 
the University of 
Missouri and in June of last year re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in biochemistry and 
poultry nutrition from the University 
of Wisconsin. He also holds a BS. 
degree in business and public ad- 
ministration from the University of 
Missouri. 

A/S Froy is the only Scandinavian 
member of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. and was the first 
company in Norway specializing in 
vitamin products and feed supple- 
ments, according to the company 
president. He also reports that his 
firm is the first and only company 
in his country to have a privately 
owned experimental farm. 

In his new position, Dr. Laerdal 
will be in charge of the feed formula 
service as well as the research pro- 
gram of the firm. 


New Egg Grading, 
Packing Plant Designed 


WASHINGTON — Design, layout 
and equipment for an efficient grad- 
ing and packing plant for eggs are 
described and illustrated in a mar- 
keting research report issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The plans are based on a study 
of actual facilities and methods used 
in numerous commercial plants, to 
learn as many of their problems as 
possible, and ways to solve them. 
Suggested design for a new and re- 
modeled plant presents the details of 
a small, efficient operation, capable 
of being expanded to several times 
its original size and also of being 
adapted to the most modern mecha- 
nized systems of grading and packing. 

The report presents a set of “guide- 
lines” for operators planning new 
or remodeled plants. Managements 
of operating plants contributed many 
suggestions to the study and cooper- 
ated in it. 

This study is part of a broad pro- 
gram of research by USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service to im- 
prove efficiency and hold down costs 
in marketing farm products. 

A copy of the report, “Improved 
Designs for Commercial Egg Grading 
and Packing Plants,” Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 422, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dr. O. A. Laerdal 
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For each one-thousand pigs raised on rations containing 
Fermacto 400—swine growers can save up to one car of feed. 
Now, after years of Borden’s Research and ,testing, comes this 
significant reduction in feed consumption that can help increase 
your hog feed tonnage by lowering production cost. 

Pigs fed rations containing Fermacto 400 — Borden’s concen- 
trated and standardized source of multiple fermentation factors 
—gained faster on less feed than those on the control diet—in fact, 
20 pounds less feed for each hundred pounds gain. 

The low level of Fermacto 400—0.25% (5 pounds per ton of feed) 
supplied the extra factors— making this improved efficiency pos- 
sible. 
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when you raise a thousand pigs on rations containing Borden's Fermacto 400 


Call today for Fermacto 400 price quotations, brochure and test 
data, as well as information about our complete pig and swine- 
feed fortification products, KREPRO & HOPRO. These quality 
products can help you build a complete line of quality feeds for 
all phases of swine feeding. 


orden's feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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Production of 


Specific-Pathogen-F ree 


Swine 


By Dr. Ernest R. Peo, Jr. 
University of Nebraska 


OBTAIN CLEAN PIGS 


REAR IN ISOLATION 


VETERINARY 
SPECIALIST 


VETERINARY 
PRACTITIONER 
AND 
PRODUCERS 


MATURE ON FARM 


RESUME NORMAL BIRTH” 


Nutrition Authority Outlines 9-Point Feeding Program Recommended for SPF Swine Production 


Swine diseases such as infectious 
atrophic rhinitis (AR), virus pig 
pneumonia (VPP) and swine dysen- 
tery cause considerable economic loss 
to swine producers. The first two dis- 
eases do not cause heavy death losses 
but affected pigs often show a reduc- 
tion in growth rate and feed effici- 
ency which many times can prove to 
be the difference between profit or 
loss in a swine operation. 

It is difficult (if not impossible at 
present) to recognize and diagnose 
chronic AR and VPP in the live ani- 

al. For this reason, many animals 
retained for the breeding herd may 
appear perfectly normal, yet are car- 
riers of one or more of these diseases. 
A good example of this is AR. While 
crooked snouts are often a symptonr, 
not all pigs with AR have crooked 
snouts. Thus, many carriers of this 


disease undoubtedly are retained as 
breeding stock. 

It is generally recognized that VPP 
has a more serious effect on swine 
performance than AR. In some herds 
the incidence of VPP has been esti- 
mated as high as 60%. With such a 
high incidence, it is practically im- 
possible to avoid selecting carriers of 
VPP for breeding stock. 

How then can AR and VPP be 
avoided or eliminated? Research has 
shown that the major pathway of 
transmission of these virus diseases 
is via pig to pig contact. Thus, if 
the chain of transmission can be 
broken, these two diseases can be vir- 
tually eliminated from our swine 
herds. Fortunately, nature has pro- 
vided the tools by which we can pro- 
duce pigs free of AR and VPP. 

After the first 30 days of preg- 
nancy, the five-layered placenta is 
impervious to passage of infectious 


TABLE 1. Nutrient Allowances for Growing and Finishing Swine 
(University of Nebraska) 


Liveweight, Ib. 


10 150-250 


Protein, % 
Calcium, % 
Phosphorus, 
Vitamins (amount per ib. of complete ration) 
Vitamin A, 1.U. 
Vitamin D, 1.U. 
Thiamine, mg 
Riboflavin, mg. 
Niacin, mg 
Pantothenic acid, mg. 
Choline chloride, mg 
Vitamin Bis, meg 
Menadione, mg 
Pyridoxine, mg. 
Vitamin E, mg. 


22 


-80 
60 
-50 


. 2,000 
300 


Non-Nutrient Additions {amount per ib. of complete ration) 


Antibiotics, mg. ... cdec 
Anti-microbia! 


50.0 
Levels vary with compound. Use best available 
information. 


25.0 10.0 


agents. Thus, the pig at birth is free 
of disease. If pigs are removed from 
the sow shortly before birth (112th 
day of gestation) and reared in isola- 
tion, the chain of transmission of AR 
and VPP (from dam to offspring) is 
broken and pigs produced in this 
manner are free of AR and VPP. 
Program Started in 1956 

On the basis of this principle, in 
the spring of 1956 the departments of 
animal husbandry and veterinary sci- 
ence, University of Nebraska, em- 
barked upon a swine program with 
the following objectives: 

(1) To eliminate infectious atrophic 
rhinitis and virus pig pneumonia and 
possibly other diseases from the Ne- 
braska Experiment Station breeding 
herd. 

(2) To replace in its entirety the 
existing breeding stock with a breed- 
ing herd originating from stock trac- 
ing directly to animals taken by hys- 
terectomy (surgical removal of pigs 
from dams on the 112th day of gesta- 
tion). 

(3) To determine whether a herd 
of swine developed in this manner 
could be maintained free of AR and 
VPP for a period of five or more 
years. 

Since the initial program involved 
only the Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion swine herd, the program was 
extended in 1957 by the department 
of veterinary science to include an 
evaluation of the commercial applica- 
tion of such a program. In this re- 
spect, several Nebraska farm herds 
were repopulated with SPF swine. 
This phase of the program is also be- 
ing continued and expanded. 

To date, the over-all program has 
been very successful. The experiment 
station herd evaluation is now in its 
fifth year and the herd is still free 
of AR and VPP as determined by 
periodic pathological checks of the 


Dr. E. R. Peo, Jr. 


Dr. Peo, aSsistant professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at the University of 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, since 1956, is a swine nutri- 
tionist. 

A native of Watertown, N.Y., Dr. 
Peo received his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Oklahoma State 
University and his doctor’s degree 
from Iowa State University. While 
at Iowa State he served as an asso- 
ciate and as a graduate assistant in 
animal husbandry. 

Dr. Peo served in the marine corps 
during World War II, then farmed at 
Reydon, Okla. 

This article is from a talk given by 
Dr. Peo at the third annual Midwest 
Veterinary-Nutrition Conference 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 


Superior 


Data accumulated during years-of 
continuous-study eonfirm_the 


“Superior stability of Hétrogen K- 


Premix. Hetrogen K Premix is 
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TABLE 2. N.U. Pig Pre-Starter Ration 
(For Primary SPF Swine or Baby Pigs Weaned 
at Less Than Three Weeks of Age)’ 


Per cent 

in ration 
Sugar (cane or beet) 15.00 
Sugar (corn) eeu 12.50 
Yellow corn (fine ground) 13.75 
Dried skim milk 40.00 
44% solvent soybean oil meal 7.00 
70% fish meal 5.00 
Lard (stabilized) ....... 2.50 
Dried brewers yeast 1.00 
Trace minerals (high zinc swine 0.15 
Dicalcium phosphate 0.35 
Ground limestone 0.25 
lodized salt .......... 0.50 
Vitamin-antibiotic premix** 2.00 

100.00 

Calculated Analysis 
Protein (%) 22.06 
3.55 
Calcium (%) .....« 0.86 
Phosphorus (%) an 0.65 
Vitamin A, 1.U./Ib. 2,000 
Vitamin D, 1.U./Ib. 400 
Riboflavin, mg./ib. ..... 5 
Pantothenic acid, mg./ib. 10 
Choline, mg./ib. 450 
Vitamin Biz, meg./ib 20 
Antibiotics, mg./ib. 50 
In addition, the following vitamins were 
added per pound of ration 

Thiamine, mg./ib. .... 2.0 
Pyridoxine, mg./ib. .... . 2.0 
Menadione, mg./ib. ... 1.0 
Vitamin E, mg./ib. .... 1.0 


*Feed 5-10 ib. per pig. 
**Ground yellow corn used as a carrier. 


lungs and noses of swine sent to 
slaughter. Since no swine are intro- 
duced into the herd except by the 
hysterectomy technique, there is no 
reason to suspect that the pigs will 
become infested with AR and VPP 
It is true that carriers of these dis- 
eases (other than swine) may exist 
but apparently they have not been 
factor in reintroducing the diseases 
in the experiment station herd, since 
none has occurred. 

The success of the Nebraska pro- 
gram at both the experiment station 
and farm level has ushered in a new 
era in the swine industry—the pro- 
duction of specific-pathogen-free 
(SPF) swine. Needless to say, this 
era is developing very rapidly and 
it does and will continue to demand 
the maximum in cooperation between 
veterinarians, feed manufacturers and 
swine producers. The program can 
move forward only by team effort. 

How are SPF swine produced and 
how are veterinarians, feed manufac- 
turers: and swine producers involved 
in their production? The diagram 
with this article indicates the basic 
points involved in the production of 
SPF swine and from this it is rela- 
tively easy to discern where each fits 
into the picture. 

The establishment of laboratories 
for the procurement and rearing of 
SPF swine will be the primary re- 


sponsibility of “veterinary specialists” 


| since not all veterinarians will want 


to or will be able to meet the de- 
mands of this exacting phase of SPF 
swine production because of a prac- 
tice or other commitments. However, 
it behooves every veterinarian to 
familiarize himself with the produc- 
tion of SPF swine in order to be able 
to do a better job in advising pro- 
ducers on swine herd health and 
related problems. 
Special Rations 

The feed manufacturer will be 
called upon to formulate rations for 
SPF swine. The veterinary special- 
ists will require special rations for 
pigs being reared in isolation. The 
swine producer will demand a sound 
feeding program for the pigs when 
they are delivered to the farm at 
about four weeks of age. 

Experience with the Nebraska pro- 
grams clearly indicates that, except 
for primary stock, the nutritional re- 
quirements of SPF swine are no more 
demanding than for diseased swine. 
In fact, there is evidence to suggest 
that nutritional requirements may be 
less when a disease load is removed 
from an animal. 

Nebraska's recommended nutrient 
allowances for swine are shown in 
Table 1. The allowances are based on 
swine nutritional requirements as set 
forth by the National Research Coun- 
cil. These allowances have proved 
very satisfactory for Nebraska’s SPF 
swine herd, but are subject to change 
as research data become available. 

It was indicated earlier that the 
nutritional needs of 
stock may be more demanding than 
for the secondary stock. The nutri- 
tional requirements may not actually 
differ but the transition from basical- 
ly a liquid diet in isolation units to 
dry diets on the farm certainly places 
a stress on the pig. In addition, 
changing the pig from a restricted 
environment (isolation unit) to one 
that is more complex (the farm) 
probably causes many stress interac- 
tions. Thus, an adequate feeding pro- 
gram during this stage of SPF swine 
production is mandatory. 

9-Point Feeding Program 

Because of this and the 
vestment involved in the 
ment of a primary SPF swine herd, 
the following 9-point feeding pro- 
gram is presently recommended: 

(1) Liquid milk diets for pigs in 
isolation units. A highly palatable, 
creep starter ration should be intro- 
duced after the first week. Many 
starters fail here. Palatability is sug- 
gested because pigs fail to eat a 
starter when milk is made available 
in their diet. Good production in iso- 
lation units is dependent upon good 
starter consumption. The veterinary 
specialist will look to the feed manu- 
facturer for help in this area. 

(2) When pigs are delivered to the 


initial in- 
establish- 


farm, feed 5-10 lb. per head of a 
highly palatable pre-starter ration 
(Turn to page 38) 
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Use DRAVER MICRO-MASTER Feeders 


Want 


blends 


To get on-the-head control of their blends, modern feed 
plants install Draver Micro-Master Feeders—with these 


positive control features 


Feed rate adjust 


ible to 1/10 of 1%. 
wide feeding 


settings are 


High accuracy is maintained entire, 
range. 


Any setting can be exactly duplicated again and again. 


Many existing Draver systems are also being converted to 
Micro-Master drive for the same reasons—consistent, high 
and reduced formula change-over time—achieved at 
Remote vailable. Ask for Catalog 806. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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ANOTHER ELEVATOR BY HOGENSON . 


HAMAR So OP ELEVATOR co. 
HAMAR, N.D. 


We're proud to have been 
selected to build the Hamar 
Co-op Elevator. Whatever 
your needs—frame or fire- 
proof construction — let's 
talk over a quality-built job 
with you. 


* FEED MILLS 
* ELEVATORS 


* SEED PLANTS 
* WAREHOUSES 


Hogenson Construction Co. 
722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


Confi 


Premix—the vitamin K supplement: 
in-which the potency-in the-bag 
maiches the potency ort the. tag— 


*Patents Pending. 


“HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Ald B-Hawttorne Ave., Valley Stream, 
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Heterochemical Corporation 
111 E. Hawthorne Ave., Valiey Stream, N.Y. 
=< Yes, | want data on Hetrogen K 
= ) Send price list and name of 
nearest distributor 
Name____ 
Address- 
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A sound nf-180 plan that sells: 


THE PROGRAM.... 


\ 
/ 


nf-180 ‘‘Treat the sow to 
protect the pigs” plan 
guards against scours losses 


A major advance in swine feeding doesn’t come along 
very often. When it does, it provides a real opportuni- 
ty to get new customers on your hog program .. . to 
strengthen the repeat business of your present cus- 
tomers . . . to build your company’s reputation for 
progress. 

Such a feeding breakthrough is the nf-180 “Treat 
the sow to protect the pigs” plan. Hess & Clark’s field 
research and on-the-farm results show that — prac- 
tically without exception — this nf-180 sow-feeding 
plan prevents or greatly reduces scours in baby pigs. 
For thousands of hog raisers, it has eliminated scours 
as a major problem. 

The enthusiasm hog raisers have for this program is 
demonstrated in these comments from recently record- 
ed interviews: “Best pigs I’ve ever raised”... “It 
made so much sense I put my whole 60-sow herd right 
on it — and it sure did the job”... . “I'll never farrow 
again without it.” 

Why such enthusiasm? Mainly, we guess, because 
hog raisers have found this the first scours-control plan 
that really works. They’re saving more pigs at farrow- 
ing, weaning more pigs, weaning heavier pigs. At last, 
they’re raising pigs with some peace-of-mind. 

What to do: Simply fortify your farrowing ration 
with nf-180 to provide 150 grams furazolidone per ton 
of complete feed. Recommend this ration one week 
before and two weeks after farrowing. nf-180 kills 
scours organisms in the intestinal tract of the sow... 
prevents the infection from being carried into disin- 
fected pens and being passed on to the pigs. In effect, 
it breaks the scours infection cycle. 

An added benefit: One of the most exciting pro- 
motional packages Hess & Clark has ever produced 
helps you sell this plan. Read about it on the opposite 


page. And put both — the program and the promotion 
— to work for you. 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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ASK ABOUT OUR NEW 
nf-180 SOW 
FEEDING PLAN 


SAVE MORE PIGS WEAN EM HEAVIER 


An opportunity to help a feeder in trouble is an excellent new business opportunity. 
This nf-180 pig-protecting “specialty feed” leads the way to added tonnage. By working 
where other treatments often fail, it gives customers and prospects confidence in your 
whole feed line. Start the nf-180 “Treat the sow to protect the pigs” plan working for 
you. Get the facts from your Hess & Clark salesman, or write c/o the address at left. 
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Y 
ON HIS WA 
ACTURER - 
THE FEED MANUF 
The Ultra-Life Program makes it easier. 


Step up your tonnage, pep up your 
feed formulas, and improve your 
results on the farm in 1961. The 


Ultra-Life Program can help you 

expand profits and help you on the 

way up this year. 

Ultra-Life leads the industry in prod- 

ucts and services to independent 

feed manufacturers. Our 25 years of 

experience in providing vitamin and 

trace mineral fortification to feed 

manufacturers can help your busi- 

ness to grow in ‘61. 
For complete details, write, wire or phone us today! 
Ask about “The Ultra-Life Program”. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant — East St. Lowis, Iilinois 
One of the country's oldest ond largest of vitamin and trace mineral products, 


(meal-form) similar to that shown in 
Table 2. Meal-form is recommended 
because many pigs do not know how 
to eat dry feed when they are re- 
moved from the isolation units. They 
try to “slurp” their feed and do very 
poorly on pellets. This may explain 
why some pigs seem to “stand still” 
after removal from isolation units. 

(3) After the pre-starter, feed a 
20% protein starter ration for a pe- 
riod of four weeks. For maximum 
performance, the starter should be 
formulated with at least 20% dried 
skimmilk. 

(4) Following the starter, feed a 
16-18% protein grower ration for a 
period of four weeks. This can be 
basically a corn-soybean meal type of 
ration. 

(5) After the grower ration, feed a 
14% protein growing-finishing ration 
until the pigs weigh approximately 
125 Ib. 

(6) Feed a 12% protein, growing- 
finishing ration from 125 lb. of live 
weight until the pigs join the breed- 


made to 

match your 
best grain 
and feed tank 
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You’ll make better storage, crop drying and bulk feed 
tank installations with WYATT AUGERS... 
because augers by Wyatt are precision built to 
serve as long as the modern facilities they 
help bring to life. When you specify Wyatt 
Augers you're selecting the ultimate 
in expert design, durable materials and 
precise workmanship. You’re meeting your 
most rigid requirements for continuous, 
trouble-free operation. In addition, you’re 


eliminating many extraneous problems 


4 by relying on Wyatt’s exclusive 
A 


engineering service to develop the 


integrated auger system for your layout. 


ing herd or are sold at market weight. 

(7) A grain-supplement feeding 
regime can be substituted for points 5 
and 6. 

(8) Antibiotics should be included 
in the pre-starter, starter, grower and 
14% protein growing-finishing rations 
at levels currently recommended. The 
SPF program is designed to eliminate 
certain viruses. Other microorgan- 
isms are not eliminated so antibiotics 
still have a role to play in the nutri- 
tion of SPF swine. 


(9) When primary SPF swine 
reach breeding age or weight, it is 
recommended that the swine pro- 
ducer either continue with his own 
feeding program if he is satisfied with 
it or plan a new life-cycle feeding 
program with his adviser on swine 
nutrition. 

The swine producer also has a re- 
sponsibility in the production of SPF 
swine. If the veterinary specialist 
does his job and does it well and if 
the feed manufacturer provides a 
sound feeding program, then the suc- 
cess of the SPF swine program de- 
pends upon the swine producer. After 
the initial herd is established, man- 
agement of SPF swine does not dif- 
fer appreciably from a good manage- 
ment program for diseased stock. The 
additionai management points that 
must be considered are: 

(1) Do not allow SPF swine to 
come in contact with non-SPF stock. 
Pig to pig contact appears to be the 
major pathway of transmission of AR 
and VPP. SPF swine are free of AR 
and VPP. To keep them that way, 
avoid exposure. 

(2) Provide clean outer clothing 
and clean boots or overshoes for any- 
one visiting the SPF herd. This ap- 
plies to the veterinarian servicing the 
herd. His practice will probably in- 
clude non-SPF swine. He'll welcome 
the opportunity to exercise this as- 
pect of disease control. 

(3) Do not allow outside trucks or 
other vehicles to enter the hog lot. 

(4) Protect herd from hog cholera 
by regular vaccination with anti-hog 
cholera serum and attenuated virus 
vaccine of rabbit origin. 

(5) Maintain a closed herd. Breed- 
ing stock can be introduced periodi- 
cally but must be of SPF origin, pref- 
erably primary SPF stock. 

In many respects, the first impres- 
sion one gets is that the production 
of SPF swine creates more problems 
than it solves. Yet, upon closer analy- 
sis, it is easy to see that the program 
is no more demanding than programs 
already being followed by good swine 
producers. The production of SPF 
swine is not a “passing fancy.” In 
reality, it is just another aspect of 
good swine management. The rewarcs 
of a SPF swine program will be re- 
flected all the way down the line 
when swine producers can say, “My 
herd has just been certified free of 
atrophic rhinitis, virus pig pneumonia, 


brucellosis and leptospirosis.” 
¥ ¥ 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR DOLLAR'S 


WORTH OF SCOURS 
PROTECTION ? 


There are several products that will help prevent or treat outbreaks of scours (bac- 
terial swine enteritis). 

But, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. The single 
exception is PRO-STREP. 

Pro-StreP, an effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin, will help 
prevent scours at a lower cost than any other single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
spectrum! And, that’s not all. Pro-Strep also helps stimulate appetites, promote 
growth and improve feed efficiency. 

University tests have repeatedly demonstrated the value of a combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in fortifying swine rations. The majority of published reports 
on this combination have been based on PRo-STREP. 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want. . . an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and help prevent “‘necro” at a lower 
unit cost. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination. . PRO -STREP4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin Wx dj 
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COMPARE 
“SNOW FLAKE” 
with any other 
OYSTER SHELL 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FoR. 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES.. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Sealable Plastic Egg Carton Developed 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Eggs may soon be 
coming to breakfast tables fresher 
than ever. The reason—a new air- 
tight, mechanically sealed, plastic 
container developed in a cooperative 
project by the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity here and Poly-Pak Corp., 
Springdale, Conn. 

Currently a three-month market 
test is being conducted in Syracuse 
supermarkets with the new carton 
which is said to keep eggs cleaner as 
well as fresher. 

Eggs are sealed into the new car- 
tons within 24 hours after they leave 
the farm, according to Robert G. 
Reid, Cornell agricultural economist, 
working on the project. In the car- 
ton, evaporation of water from eggs 
is delayed and absorption of odors 
into the eggs is prevented, he added. 

He noted that the average egg has 
7,500 tiny pores in its shell through 
which water can evaporate and for- 
eign odors can be absorbed. Evapora- 


Ways 
Richardson G-17 & 
Semi-Automatic 
Baggers 


1, FIT ANY SIZE MILL —as the main bagger for the small mill or the 
small-batch bagger for the larger mill. 

2. HANDLE MOST FEEDS —grains, pellets, mashes. 

3. HANDLE ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF BAGS—open-mouth textile or 
multi-wall paper—10 to 140 lb. capacities. 

4, LOW COST —little more than an all-manual unit. 

§, AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF —no time lost trimming...much faster than 


all-manual baggers. 
6. CONSISTENT ACCURACY —climinates human error... keeps profits 
out of the bag and in your pocket. 
7. COMPLETE LINE OF ACCESSORIES 
Bagholders —camgrip (shown) ; also manual and air-operated. 
Spouts —quick-change square or oval in a range of sizes. 
Feeder —increases speed and accuracy—permits handling flakes, 
lumpy, and sluggish materials. 
Counter —registers bags filled. 
Portable Frame —to serve several lines or spouts. 
Feeder Control Switch —starts feeder when gate opens... 
stops it when gate closes. 
Dust Sleeves —keep dust out of mill. 


No mill can afford to be without this extremely versatile, 
semi-automatic, low-cost bagger. Operates on the gross 
weigher principle with the weighed material dropping 
directly into the bag instead of a weighing hopper. 
Adjustable weight on threaded rod tares out weights of 
different types of bags. 


Operator starts operation by pulling down gate handle. 
Gate opens and is held open by a trigger. Material passes 


SAVE MONEY ANY FEED 


Send for free bulletin. 


into bag. Feeding continues unti! pre-set weight is in bag 
when gate cuts off automatically, 


Why not see how this Richardson Semi-Automatic Bagger 
can make money in your mill. Write or phone... today! 


Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, New Jersey. 


Sales and service Branches in Principal Cities. 
Also manufactured in England, France 

and Australia. Richardson Scales conform 

to U. S. Weights and Measures H-44 

for your protection. 


. MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


tion of the water and other gases in- 
side the egg begins the moment the 
egg is laid and continues until the 
egg is completely dehydrated. 

“But, since eggs are sealed into 
this new carton within one day after 
they leave the farm, the original 
fresh quality is protected right up to 
the time the eggs are eaten,” he said. 

Mr. Reid cited other advantages of 
the time-sealed egg carton: 

(1) Eggs are sealed into the new 
earton in pairs so homemakers can 
open the carton two eggs at a time, 
leaving the rest of the eggs in the 
original air-tight seal. 

(2) Each egg nests in its own sep- 
arate multi-cushioned cell, which 
holds the egg safely in position. 

(3) The carton is transparent so 
shoppers can see the eggs they are 
buying in the store and can check 
easily how many eggs they have left 
in their own refrigerators at home. 

Cornell’s part in the development 
of the new egg carton was directed 
by Dr. L. B. Darrah. 


Illinois ree Grower 


Group Plans Meeting 


URBANA, ILL.—The 28th annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Turkey 
Growers’ Assn. will be held in the 
University of Illinois animal science 
building here Feb. 23, according to 
announcement from S. B. Swann, as- 
sociation secretary-treasurer. 

A feature of the morning program 
will be a “Turkey Merchandising 
Workshop” with the following par- 
ticipating: Lloyd Geil, general mana- 
ger, Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Chicago; M. C. Small, executive sec- 
retary, National Turkey Federation, 
Mt. Morris, Iil., and Trevor Jones, 
past president, National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Springfield, Il. 

The afternoon program will include 
“Turkey Outlook 1961” with Dr. J. 
R. Roush, extension marketing spe- 
cialist, University of Illinois. A “Tur- 
key Disease Panel” is also on the af- 
ternoon program. Moderator will be 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farm, Waterman, Ill. Members of 
the panel include: Dr. J. O. Alberts, 
Dr. Lyle Hanson, Dr. Dennis Rahn 
and Dr. E. I. Pilchard, all of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Anderson Box Co. 
Opens Iowa Branch 


INDIANAPOLIS — Anderson Box 
Co., Indianapolis, announces the 
opening of a new branch warehouse 
in Decorah, Iowa. A new building 
has been erected to warehouse the 
Anderson line of hatchery and poul- 
try supplies. 

Anderson is stocking its “Pull- 
man” baby chick boxes and egg 
cases. In addition to box pads and 
egg case fillers and flats, poultry sup- 
ply items popular in the area will 
be carried in the warehouse. 

Anderson now has 21 warehouse 
locations. This expansion is called 
part of a program to offer “local 
service on a nationwide scale.” 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburge 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


PGB 250 


(250,000 units per gram)—DP! 


The leading Vitamin A. Stabilized Vitamin 
A Palmitate in Gelatin. Also available in 
assorted potencies blended with soybean 
feed. 


<> 


it's good business to do business with Ambur go” 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
Fresno, California 


PLANT: Hope, indiana 
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This is what it all means 


Vitamin E Many authorities consider vitamin E essential to a 
nutritionally complete diet for poultry, dogs, foxes, mink, and 
other animals. It is also classed officially with the essential human 
nutrients. Myvamix Vitamin E is the simple, sure way to provide 
what is recognized as good in the feed, good in the bird, good in 
the egg, good in people. 


, 20,000 International Units of vitamin E per pound. The only 
way you can be sure a feed has vitamin E is to add vitamin E. Sub- 
stances that merely protect vitamin E are worthless if there's no 
vitamin there to protect. With Myvamix, you know the E is there 
The cost is only a few dimes per ton of feed 
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M, 
VITAMIN 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF REGISTERED FEEDS 


‘20,000 INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF VITAMIN E PER POUND 
IN THE FORM OF DISTILLED CONCENTRATE — ACETATE ABSORBED 


CARRIER. 


Fra 


ADE IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., apm \ 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - pivision oF EASTMAW KODAK SOMPANY 
\ | 
N 


\ d- When nature makes vitamin E, she gives to each molecule a 
““right-handed"’ twist. A less effective form, known as ‘‘d/,"’ consists 
of both ‘‘right-hand’’ and ‘‘left-hand’’ molecules in equal num- 
bers. The vitamin E in Myvamix, like the vitamin E in nature, is all 

| ““‘right-handed"’—all d-. It’s 36% more potent than the man-made 

variety. 


alpha- At least seven plant substances—tocopherols—have vita- 
min E activity. Far and away the most effective member of the 
tocopherol family, biologically speaking, is ‘‘alpha.’’ To equate 
tocopherol with vitamin E is misleading. Corn, for example, is 
rich in tocopherol. But nearly 90% of its tocopherol is in non- 
‘alpha’ forms of weak vitamin E effect. ‘‘Alpha,’’ the biologically 
effective tocopherol, is what you get in Myvamix Vitamin E 


tocopheryl acetate The ‘‘acetate’’ means that the vitamin E in 

Myvamix is really stable. Tests show no loss of potency even after 

storage in finished feeds for six months at 100° F. The full potency 
\ you put in the feed is there when the feed is fed 


ba soy grits The vitamin E in Myvamix is on a dry, non-dusting soy 


grits base. We use grits instead of meal because they have less fiber, 
less moisture, more protein, more uniform particle size, and are 
dusted to remove hulls and powder. All this means a higher quality 
product, one that’s as casy to handle as anything in your mill 


DPi This is the place to come for information or a quotation on 
Myvamix Vitamin E. Write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto ¢ Or call the distributor 
nearest you. 
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Mange Mite, Lice Control 


Mange mites and lice may become 
serious pests of dairy cattle during 
the winter months and a drop in milk 
production is inevitable if these pasts 
are not controlled, according to a 
University of Massachusetts ento- 
mologist. 

He said that mange is caused by 


& 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


a tiny mite that burrows in the skin. 
Infested cows continually scratch, 
lick and rub themselves on stanch- 
ions. The infested animals develop 
rough, wrinkled, scaly skin and loose 
hair and milk production falls off. 
Mange is often first noticed on the 
back of the udder. 

Cattle lice cause cows to rub, 
scratch and lick skin raw. Infested 


animals have roughened coats and 
milk production drops. Symptoms are 
similar to mange, but if lice are pres- 
ent, they can be found by inspecting 
the animal closely, the specialist ad- 
vised. He says to look for lice in the 
hair of the head, top line, dewlap, 
neck, tail or on flanks between legs. 
Young stock and bulls are especially 
susceptible, he commented. 


the original aluminum pneumatic bulk unit 


FMC’saluminum bulk body hi has been on field- proved by l4years’ service with 
feed dealers throughout the country. Mated three years ago with a new 
concept in pneumatic unloading and tested under all operating condi- 
tions, the FMC BULK’N’ AIRE is the finest pneumatic unit anywhere. 
The TGP (paddle conveyor) is designed for predominantly poultry and 


dry or pelleted dairy feeds... 


with the TBP (be!t conveyor) also able 


to handle dairy feeds which present more difficult unloading problems. 


FEATURES THAT MAKE EITHER FMC 
BULK’N’AIRE YOUR BEST BUY: 


1. FMC-designed airlock feeder 
provides adjustable blades for easy 
and inexpensive elimination of 
blowby resulting from service wear. 


2. Tank compartments sized to 
meet delivery requirements of your 
operation. 


3. Wide sack decks running full 
length on both sides of tank, will 
carry 1400 lbs. of sacked material. 


4. Furnished with legal lights, 
mud flaps, rear direction signals, 


rear bumper and suitable PTO. 
Three 10 ft. lengths of flexible hose, 
with quick connect couplings. 

5. Throttle and waterproof tach- 
ometer mounted at tank rear with 
air pressure gauge. 

6. Extra large loading hatches with 
leak-proof slide-opening doors and 
quick release latches. 

7. Slip proof expanded metal cat- 
walk for all-weather safety; full 
length rear ladder with top hand 
rails. 


THE TBP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. Streamlined aluminum body; 
high capacity. 

2. Rugged 24” belt conveyor (slider 
bed), designed for self-cleaning and 
restriction of feed access to belt 


underside. No feed build-up in 
front end or keel bottom. 

3. Double sliding gates in each 
compartment, separating at belt 
centerline to 16” wide opening; en- 
ables easy shut-off or metering of 
feed to belt. No specific compart- 
ment must be unloaded first. 

4. All gate and drive system con- 
trols grouped with airlock at tank 
rear for complete single-point oper- 
ation. 


THE TGP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. High capacity aluminum body. 
2. Rear center discharge from air- 
lock feeder. 

3. Virtually 100% body and con- 
veyor system cleanout. 

4. Absolutely no feed leakage. 

5. Exclusive paddle conveyor effi- 
ciently handles pellets without 
damage. 

6. Knife-action single sliding gate 
in each compartment permits 
metering or full cutoff of feed flow, 
enables unloading compartments in 
any sequence. 

7. Tank-top and ground-level gate 
controls provide convenience in op- 
eration. 


FMC’s BULK’N’AIRE with its light, rugged construction and all-mechan- 
ical design is your answer to maximum legal payloads with least ton/mile 
costs. In the long run, FMC BULK SYSTEMS COST LESS — BECAUSE 


THEY DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 


FMC 


FOR BOTH TGP AND TBP 
MODELS AN EFFICIENT, 
LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOWER UNIT 


This rugged, light-weight blower is 
mounted on truck frame for rigid- 
ity and direct PTO drive. The en- 
tire blower and conveyor system is 
powered from a single PTO through 
exclusively mechanical drives (no 
hydraulics). 


An overload slip clutch protects 
airlock and drives. The inlet filter- 
muffler for the blower gives quieter 
operation. 


FMC also makes ‘‘freight allowed’’ 
delivery to most addresses. Service and 
mounting facilities available at such 

nts as Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; Buffalo, N.Y.; 

agerstown, Md. ; Lewiston, Me.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Portland, Ore.; Denver, 
Colo. ; ete. Check with us for your local 
facility. 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


comronarion RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Putting Ideas to Work 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


OVERSEAS SALES: FMC international 
P. O. Box 1178, San Jose, Calif., U.S. A. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


BULK TRANSPORT SYSTEMS SECTION 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me complete information on 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 


Name 


Cc 


peony 


Address 


City State 


For control, he advised 2 lb. 5% 
rotenone powder with 20 lb. wettable 
sulphur in 100 gal. of water. Recom- 
mended is the use of 2 gal. per animal 
with a high pressure sprayer devel- 
oping 200-400 lb. pressure. The skin 
should be wetted thoroughly and a 
second application made in 7-10 days. 
It is also recommended that the ma- 
terial be kept agitated in the spray 
tank. 

He says use of the spray should 
be with common sense for cold weath- 
er spraying—on a mild day with 
hastening of the drying without ex- 
posure to winds or drafts. 


Bleeding in Poultry 


A Michigan State University poul- 
try nutritionist has advised poultry 
raisers that poultry being treated for 
disease may develop unexplained in- 
ternal or external bleeding. If this 
should happen, the scientist recom- 
mends checking the ration to be sure 
that there is enough vitamin K in it. 

He commented that most rations 
contain enough of the blood clotting 
vitamin because they contain alfalfa 
meal. Adult chickens synthesize vita- 
min K in their intestinal tracts 
through the action of bacteria nor- 
mally present there, he said. How- 
ever, some of the drugs used in poul- 
try feeds to control disease producing 
bacteria may at the same time de- 
stroy some of the useful bacteria 
that synthesize vitamin K, the Michi- 
gan State poultry nutritionist said. 

He stated that it is a simple mat- 
ter to add supplemental vitamin K 
to the rations when drugs are used. 
Recommended were amounts of vita- 
min K in the form of menadione or 
menadione sodium bisulfite to make 
up the shortage. 


Control of Cannibalism 


Debeaking is the only solution to 
control of cannibalism in poultry, ac- 
cording to a University of Nebraska 
extension poultryman. He says the 
most satisfactory method of debeak- 
ing involves the use of an electrically 
heated blade. The hot blade removes 
and sears a portion of the upper 


Debeaking does not harm the birds’ 
performance and should be done as 
a precautionary measure when pul- 
lets are housed, the poultryman ad- 
vised. The control of cannibalism in 
the laying flock is one of the most 
frequently overlooked points in poul- 
try management, he said. Once can- 
nibalism starts, it soon becomes a 
habit and correcting the cause will 
not stop the practice, he added. 


Confinement for Swine 


Confinement production of hogs in- 
volves a lot more than just locking 
them up in the old horse barn, a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture economist 
at the University of Illinois empha- 
sizes. 

He states that a confinement sys- 
tem should be designed for labor effi- 
ciency with consideration for me- 
chanical means of handling feed and 
water as well as manure removal. 

For most efficient feed conversion, 

(Turn to BULETIN BOARD, page 60) 


ALL - PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


MFO. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 
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rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 


You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 


SIZE FORTIFICATION 


| : ] skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
: a : ) years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
| 4 a fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You’ll 


like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 


PRESCRIPTION 
sonalized service. 


i 
j SERVICE \ 


Simputies or cation 


& a Chicago, Illinois Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York Columbus, Ohio 
Inc. Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado Kansas City, Missouri 
Auburn, Washington Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin + Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virginia 
oo Stockton, California + Trenton, New Jersey 


Los Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, lilinois 


World’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


FOREIGN OPPICES: 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via Negri 4, Milan MEXICO— Apartado Postal 30209, VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas 
Mexico 7, D. F. 
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NOW APPROVED FOR BOTH BROILER AND REPLACEMENT BIRDS 


For replacement birds. Immunity to the disease is developed 
by including one pound Zoamix coccidiostat per ton of feed 
in starter period, down to 2/3 lb. during growing period. 
Under light to moderate exposure, these amounts are 2/3 
and 1/2 lb. respectively. Immunity is usually secure by 14 
weeks. With broilers, Zoamix can be fed right up to 
market time. 

For both broilers and replacements. Zoamix provides unsur- 
passed protection, is economical, easy to assay, and there’s 
no mixing or storage problem. It allows maximum rate of 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


gain and nutrient utilization. And it doesn’t cause physical 
injury if accidentally fed to laying hens, other farm ani- 
mals, or moderately overdosed. 

For the feed manufacturer. Zoamix helps you, too. It elimi- 
nates stock duplication and customer confusion by ending 
the need to stock several specific products. You have fewer 
problems ... more satisfied customers . . . make more 
profits with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information, 
and aid in registration, write: Feed Industry Sales Section, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


Midland, Michigan 
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Convention 
Calendar 


March 7—Iowa Swine Production 
Conference; Memorial. Union, Iowa 
State University, Ames; Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

June 15-17 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Harrington, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

Nov. 1—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 


Feb. 13-14—Carolina Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Wm. E. Lane, North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 

Feb. 13-15—Farmers Elevator As- 


anew 
mill or elevator? 


KELLY vuPLEY 
KE LEX 


Then again, maybe you've just been won- 


ness that way 


{i Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 7 
| We would like to talk to you about plan- | 
ning. We're interested in ...... 


aporess 
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sociation of Minnesota; Pick-Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., Lloyd A. 
Nelson, 512 Grain Exch. Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 15. 

Feb. 13-16 — Feed Procurement 
Conference; Challenger Inn, Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho; George LaBudde, LaBudde 
Grain Co., 741 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Feb. 14—Washington State Feed 


Assn., annual convention; 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 15—Turkey Short Course; 
University of Georgia, Athens; Dewey 
MeNiece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver; sec, R. L. Wier, 519 
Boston Bldg., Denver 2. 

Feb. 20-21—Midsouth Soybean and 


Grain Shippers Assn.; Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Paul C. 
Hughes, Box 658, Blytheville, Ark. 

Feb. 22—South Dakota Beef Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings; Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 22—Kentucky Turkey Assn.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
J. E. Humphrey, poultry extension 
specialist. 

Feb. 22—Broiler Housing Sym- 
posium; University of Georgia, 
Athens; Dewey McNiece, Extension 
Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 23—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; University of Illinois, 
Animal Sciences Laboratory; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, IIl. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Virginia Feed 
and Nutrition Conference; Hote! 
Roanoke, Roanoke; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, Virginia State Feed Assn., 615 
E. Franklin St., Richmond. 

March 1-2—C olorado Livestock 
Days; March 1, Sheep and Wool 


| 
| 
4 New Listings | | | 
bas For the convenience of readers who 
sean the Convention Calendar regularly 
Ras for mew listings, those added to the col- 
uma in the current week appear sepo- | 
a rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
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=: ‘We've shown a lot of others how good 
and good planning can do 
and their profits — at COMMON 
a SENSE COST. The chances are we can do 
the same for yous 
ie - Don't hesitate to send us the coupon 
‘ah There wilt be NO. NO high : 


School, Swine Day and Beef Produc- 
er Day; March 2, Feeders Day; Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins; 
chm., E, K. McKellar. 

March 1-2— Poultry Health and 
Management Short Course; Clemson 
College, Clemson, S.C.; Dr. F. W. 
Boebel, Poultry Pathologist. 

March 7-8—Grain Sorghum Re- 
search and Utilization Conference; 
Crystal Ballroom, Herring Hotel, 
Amarillo, Texas; Grain Sorghum Pro- 
ducers Assn., 322 Petroleum Bidg., 
Amarillo. 

March 8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Donald E. 
Mattison, Box 8, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 

March 8 — Distillers Feed OConfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bidg., 
Cincinnati 2. 

March 8-9—WNebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


March 10-11—Oklahoma Feed In- 
dustry Conference and Workshop; 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter; chm., Dr. Rollin Thayer, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

March 12-18—Quad-State Grain & 
Feed Convention; Sheraton-Martin 
Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux City 
Grain & Feed Club, Box 341. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dewey McNiece, 
Extension Poultry Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 283—Terminal Grain Weigh- 


| 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
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masters National Assn.; Statler Hil- | Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 


ton Hotel, Washington, D.C.; Pres., 
A. E. Schultz, Toledo Board of Trade, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 

April 3-4— National Institute of 


SERPASIL means new business in poultry feeds 


Medicated feeds containing Serpasit provide the only available agent that acts directly on the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and shields birds against the causes of stress—heat, cold, crowding, debeaking, 


vaccination, caging, spraying. 


In chicken feeds Serpasit enables layers to adapt to stressful conditions before damage is done. 
The birds remain calmer and healthier... maintain high levels of feeding efficiency and egg pro- 
duction during those stress periods which cause heavy losses of eggs and birds. 

In turkey feeds Serpasit controls aortic rupture within 2 days... prevents repeated outbreaks of 
this costly disease ... enables turkey raisers to eliminate losses that run as high as 20 per cent. 
SERPASIL means new and substantial savings for your customers, new and profitable feed business 
for you. It has been tested in repeated field trials throughout the country. Feeds containing SERPASIL 


are NOW available from leading feed manufacturers. For complete information write: 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC.; FEED ADDITIVE DIVISION; BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J. 


Distributed by: 


The Ray Ewing Company, Pasadena, Calif./Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


2/2853FK 


sity, Lafayette, Ind; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Ext. Poultryman. 

April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 


| University of Missouri, Columbia. 


April 9-18 —- American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Il.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 18-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 14-15—Texas Grain & Feed 
Association; Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., R. B. Bowden, 407 Fort 
Worth Club Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 


| Arabi, Louisiana. 
April 20— Nebraska Beef Cattle 
| Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


‘| The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 

® Chemical Analyses 

= Vitamin Assays 

= Drug Assays 

Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
= Formula Reviews 

Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


ts Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.0. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


Ms, MO | 
| 
: 
| 
4 
| 
cTBA | 
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alfalfa 


midwest 
blenders, inc. 


Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 


Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
try Promotion Dinner, Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; spon- 
sored by Alabama Poultry Industry 
Assn.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 


April 28—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
science department. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 


of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Bivd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 


ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 


University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 


ug. 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 


Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 


(Turn to CALENDAR, page 57) 


WHAT YOU BUY IN A WYAW 
ROLLER MILL! 


* LIFETIME 
CONSTRUCTION 


* ACCURATE SINGLE- 
WHEEL CONTROL 


* PERFECTLY 
PROCESSED FEED 


Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 


ington. 
May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 


W-W Roller Mills are years ahead of others, be- 
cause they are built to last a lifetime, have 
simple—but accurate—operation, and process 
every kernel exactly the way you want it—either 
crimped, cracked, or crumbled with a mini- 
mum of flour. Heavy cast-iron frame-work 
won't rust out. Chilled white iron rolls, hard- 
ened throughout, don’t chip or peel, yet can 

be regrooved many times (roller exchange 


bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 

Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; megr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- luding PTO! a 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry plete informati 


Producers Council Egg Quality NOW AVAILABLE WITH EAR CORN 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- CRUSHER ATTACHMENT 


sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- R.360 
2957 NORTH MARKET CEPT. 311 WICHITA 19, KANSAS 
NEW BULK FEED BODY COSTS LESS 


Trenton 8, N.J. 
to BUY « MAINTAIN « OPERATE 


PRICES AND SIZES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
Model Roll Size H.P. Price Only* 
706-S 10x 6” 1 $189.50 
712S 10’x12” 3 450.00 
718-S 10’x18” 580.00 
824-S 10’x24” 10 773.00 
830-S 10°x30” 15 1,080.00 
836-S 10%x36” 20 1,440.00 
*Prices fob Wichita. Attractive time- 
payment plan available. 


regrooving service available). A single con- 
trol wheel handles all adjustments—can 
be set even when operating. Pro- 

duces highest capacity of per- 

fectly processed feed per 

horsepower of any in the 

field. Adaptable to any 


June 19-21—American Association 


Superior design —a combination of 
Baughman engineering and over 30 
years of construction experience, 
Self-Unloading — heavy-duty hydrav- 
lic motor powers 9” delivery and 9” 
vertical augers. 

Easy to maintain — no complicated 
gears to break down; simplified V-Belt 
clutch arrangement; trouble-free hy- 
draulic motors; simple turning mech- 
anism on stack locator. 

Easy to load — large full-length hatch 
door opens easily at touch of finger. 
Durable construction — multi-compart- 
mented body, electrically all-welded 13- 
gauge steel, waterproof throughout. 
Optional — lever controls and auto- 
matic hydraulic stack-lift and turner. 
Located at rear of cab within easy 
reach of operator. 


DEPENDABILITY... 


Dealers and Distributors Wanted in Selected Areas 


Better Service through Better Engineering. 
Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches. 


amimal husbandry deparunent. sas city 10, Mo. 
. April 20-22—California Hay, Grain July 24-23—Southeastern Egg 
~~ a & Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar Quality and Grading School; Auburn . 
| Decatur, Ga. 
es Aug. 24-26— North Carolina Feed 
} Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
Mocksville. 
Montgomery. | 
April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
oe oa i tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
= oth 3 D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
z Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
ey Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
: Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 
ie July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
bull, sec, American Poultry & Hatch- 
~ lece, Extension Foultry Vept. 
; LA May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- ’ 
te tienal Feed Show; Conrad Hilton YOU LL LIKE 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd. Chi- 
= >= Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
( 
= 
a “¢c0 hman SF-8 | 
ee BAUGHMAN| BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
304 SHIPMAN ROAD JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS 


READ AND HEAR ABOUT 
CYANAMID COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM! 


Your customers learn how to profit through bette 
animal and poultry health from (1) a 12-page advertisement 
in February Farm Journal; (2) a 3-page gate-fold 
in February Progressive Farmer; (3) advertisements in 
many other national, sectional and state farm papers; 
and (4) leading farm directors on 40 radio stations. 


Cover of 12-page advertisement in the national edition 
of February Farm Journal which more than 3,000,000 
farm families will see and read. Reprints of this adver- 
tisement are available for distribution to your custom- 
ers. Other features of the Cyanamid promotion on the 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program are shown inside... 
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HOW COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAMS 
CAN HELP BUILD 
FEED SALES VOLUME 


Farmers get better results through coordinated use of 
formula feeds containing Aureomycin, and proper medications. 
This leads to stronger customer loyalty and satisfaction. 


Shown below is a 3-page, gate-fold advertisement on 
the Coordinated Feed-Health Program which appears 
in all editions of February PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


came 


Hew to assure maximum dairy production. A coordinated program 
with AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medi- 
cations —helps provide better health for calves and cows. Diseases such 
as scours, respiratory infections, leptospirosis, foot rot and mastitis 
are controlled. Calves develop soundly — cows maintain the health 
needed for maximum production 


= 
Hew te overcome biggest risk in hog raising. That's disease. You 
keep it out of sows, baby pigs, growing and fattening hogs with 
AUREOMYCIN in formula feeds and Cyanamid vaccines and medications 
Sows stay healthy, raise more pigs. You prevent scours, anemia, hog 
cholera and erysipelas— maintain weight gains in the presence of atro- 
phic rhinitis— produce more pork. 


~ 
a 
\ 
~ 
4 PROGRAM LAYER HOG PROGRAM BEEF COW AND CALF STOCKER AND EEDER 


Beginning in February, leading 
farm publications and radio sta- 
tions throughout the country will 
launch the story of Cyanamid’s Co- 
ordinated Feed-Health Program. 

Your customers—poultry grow- 
ers, hog producers, dairymen, cat- 
tle and sheep raisers and feeders — 
will see and hear about the new, 
step-by-step programs that deliver 
a powerful, double-punch attack on 
costly diseases. 

They will read about these feed- 
health programs in special, 4-color 
advertisements in February Farm 
Journal and Progressive Farmer— 
and in other national publications 
addressed to specific livestock and 
poultry producers. They will con- 
tinue to read about the feed-health 
programs in national, sectional and 
state farm papers month after 
month. 


ruary and continuing throughout 
the year, on 40 radio stations — as 
described by well-known radio farm 
directors. 

What is Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program? 
Briefly, the Cyanamid Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is a systema- 
tic and organized attack on the dis- 
ease problems that plague livestock 

and poultry producers. 

Carefully developed recommen- 
dations for the coordinated use of 
formula feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN®, and scheduled use of pre- 
ventive vaccines and medications, 
work for top health and profits from 
start to market — and through the 
entire productive lifetime of live- 
stock or poultry. 

What are the advantages to 
feed manufacturers and dealers? 
Farmers who utilize the Coordi- 


production in herds and flocks auto- 
matically become better feed cus- 
tomers, using more, feeds, more 
effectively. 

In addition, these programs help 
establish a stronger relationship 
between producers and feed dealers 
— open up a new source of sales and 
profits for both manufacturers and 
feed dealers. 

If you have not already con- 
sulted your Cyanamid representa- 
tive about the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program, do so now. Or 
write to: American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. ®@AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company’s 


trade mar ke ‘oO? chlor tracycline 


The labe nstructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid gredients, are the result of 
years of rese h and have been accepted 


Hew te turn more rept its inte p producers. Start 
your chicks on AUREOMYCIN Soluble in drinking water and on po 
tentiated AUREOMYCIN in a starter feed. This will prevent CRD, 
synovitis, blue comb and coccidiosis. Use Cyanamid vaccines as recom- 
mended to prevent Newcastle disease, infectious bronchitis and laryn- 
gotracheitis. House more vigorous pullets 


How te produce more beef at less cost. AUREOMYCIN in range 
cubes, creep feeds, feedlot rations and stress feeds helps prevent scours, 
respiratory infections, foot rot, liver abscesses and anaplasmosis 
Cyanamid vaccines prevent leptospirosis, shipping fever, blackleg, 
malignant edema, hem-sep and anthrax. This program gives you better 
returns at every stage. 


COORDINATED 


SHEEP AND LAMB 
pRoceam 


NEW APPROACH TO 
HIGHER INCOME— 


COORDINATED 


They will hear about the feed- nated Feed-Health Programs to Gi ve full 
ways re he abels and carefully fol- 
health programs, beginning in Feb- achieve a higher level of health and low their ctions for use 


FEED-HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Systematic feeding of Aureomycin in formula feeds 


and use of Cyanamid vaccines and 


medications help Southern farmers knock out 
livestock and poultry diseases, make more money 


Egg production up 18%. Beef num- 
bers up 21%. Sheep and lamb num- 
bers up 14%. Hogs up 28%. Broilers 
up 85% 

That's the story of the tremen- 
dous gains made in the past five 
years alone, in the states served by 
this magazine 

This expanding growth places 
more urgent demands on everyone 
engaged in livestock and poultry 
production. It requires more effi- 
cient management day-in and day 
out to eliminate all unnecessary 
risks. 

Biggest of these risks is disease 
It can hit hard at any stage of pro- 
duction, smash profits 

How can you organize to fight 
disease and lick it? Do this: follow 
the Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
gram that applies to your operation 
and you deliver a double knock-out 
punch against disease 


CYANAMID SERVES 


There's a program especially 


designed for dairymen, hog produc- 
ers, poultrymen, turkey growers, 


beef and sheep raisers. Each pro- 
gram is a carefully coordinated and 
scheduled step-by-step plan show- 
ing you how, by the use of proper 
feeds with AUREOMYCIN® at each 
stage of production together with 
the use of Cyanamid preventative 
vaccines and medications, you can 
control most of the diseases that 
are major economic problems 

A recent test of a specific pro- 
gram developed by Cyanamid 
clearly indicated, by an unusually 
heavy response in the form of hun- 
dreds of enquiring letters, that 
farmers strongly feel the need for 
such coordinated programs and 
have great, active interest in them. 

Look at the illustrations of the 
eight Cyanamid Feed-Health Pro- 
grams shown on the opposite page. 


THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Choose those that are of most inter- 
est to you. Ask your feed man for 
your free copies, or write direct. 
Don't gamble with diseases — help 
prevent them with a coordinated 
program before they start! Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y: 
“AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company's trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result of 
years of research and have been accepted 
by Federal and/or State Governmentn. 
Always read the labels and carefully fol- 
low thewr directions for use. 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


You have read the highlights of the 
Cyanamid Coordinated Feed-Health 
Programs on these pages. You have seen 
how they can make more money for you 
Now act today to get the full details 
Ask your feed man for the free, special, 
step-by-step folder that fits your operat 
or write direct to Cyanamid 


on 
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THESE COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM ADS 
WILL BE SELLING FOR YOU 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 


Shown below are reproductions of 
5 of the 8 Feed-Health Program ads 
scheduled for the coming months. 


HOW TO STEP-UP 
HOW TO TURN YOUR STOCKERS 
EGG PRODUCERS 


Do thia coordinate proper feeding with 


You ve ertected your 


This coord nated step-by-step program 
will help you market more cattle, with 


better com and quality at lower coat 


te bring you higher returns 


describes, in deta 
mid Feed Health 


protective medication through every stage 


from baby chicks to laying hens sible layers and breed 


IN Keep hens producing 


HOW TO 
RAISE MORE 
QUALITY CALVES THAT 
BUYERS PREFER 


HOW TO OVERCOME 
THE BIGGEST RISK 
TO YOUR HOG INCOME 


That This cord: sated. fert-health program prevents 
from causing lenses on your farm 
I's @ practcal program’ Follow step by step and gou'l! we 


Inere 
and q 


1 1 “ rop 


i-Health I 


Hew te cont  greming Tou © Fine! step market mere tepquatity begs sartior 


} 
+ 
| 
COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
— 
= § i 2. Tract these dioceses tent If you 
AUREOMYCIN® taining 200 grame of and infex {containing 2m) grams Ferd Health Program, you put more 3 
ret hours This adequate Fed for one will thie imchuding consid the firwt sum of trouble—drap of gor head per for enthras with for 
arty intake of te proterts CRD . . water and silos outbreaks ACRROMICIN rd consumption shump is eae pre dap. for ap te Gaye, te prevent tertorie! wth for ing. 
CRD and comb blue comb aed dare pee! sere snation ummenity If an ak cocurt treatment beesuse effectively duction oF other symptoms of dis shipping fever bacterial der edema and shipping fever with 
Give Soluble ot sther ‘ age 12 of after 12 weeks treet CRD, blue comb as rane use feed containing AUREO foot rot and merondary infections Var od water with Clostridium Mom: 
fast, vignrows ste ory thevesfter water as coreidione imate wrth LABAC® prevent leptonp: rons m Bectera 
Port pradwrers need ent end Mrdwetions It shows you how 
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Farm papers 
that carry 
the Coordinated 
Feed-Health 


Program 


2 Better maintenance fer wintering caves ond year 


American Agriculturist 
American Livestock Journal 
Arizona Farmer-Ranchman 
Broiler Business 

Broiler Industry 

Broiler Journal 

California Farmer 
California Livestock News 
Cattle Guard 

Colorado Rancher & Farmer 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
Dairy Breed Group 

Dairy Plant Fieldman 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


©. Market more quality calves. 


Egg Producer 
Everybody's Poultry Magazine 
Farm Journal 
Farmer Stockman 
Feedlot 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Idaho Farmer 
Midwest Farm Unit: 
(1) The Farmer 
(2) Nebraska Farmer 
(3) Prairie Farmer 
(4) Wallace’s Farmer 
(5) Wisconsin Agriculturist 


HIGH LIFETIME 

HEALTH LEVEL 

ESSENTIAL FOR 
TOP PRODUCTION 


rough the entire 


From new-born ca 


vordinated Feed-Health F ram 


Michigan Farmer 

Missouri Ruralist 

Montana Farmer-Stockman 
National Hog Farmer 
National Livestock Producer 
National Woo! Grower 

New Jersey Farm & Garden 
Ohio Farmer 

The Poultryman 


Poultry Tribune 
Pennsylvar a Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 


Rural Gravure 


1. Give the 


Rural New Yorker 

Record Stockman 
Successful Farming 
Sheep Breeder & Sheepman 
Sheep & Goat Raiser 
Southern Planter 

Turkey Producer 

Turkey World 

Washington Farmer 
Weekly Star Farmer 
Western Dairy Journal 
Western Livestock Journal 


Trade and Consumer advertising soon 


will appear in livestock publications 


on a coordinated program to systematize 


disease prevention 


The role of the veterinarian as an 


indispensable team member in such a 


program will be highlighted 


Livestock and Industry people will be 


told over and over that the veterinarian 


is essential in any program aimed at 


better livestock health. You are the 


key man 


Veterinary Professional Service Department 


American 


New York 20, New York 


Cyanamid Company 


VETERINARY 


Professional Veterinary Jour- 
nals will carry this and similar 
ads on the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Programs throughout the 


year. 


Une goed feed oF supplement 


Fond for top mith production 


and secure highes eturne starke redemart a | 
and re Your fend man sic has for at 
far the tf te fresh cows guedctert. 2. Protect your coll. 3. Gullding Gerd 
| 
aged product fetime of the cow, thia > ~ 
sure or cave good formulated feeds and sup have long been known bet ders help herp your cous 
tevcim gor pound of bedy por day 4 medications essential for formuls ede and sus - heir bred capacity Reval 
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MINNEAPOL'S @ | 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


e 
DES MOINES @ 
Omana @ 


@ SHENANDOAH 
GREELEY @ 


vtnver \ 
TOPEKA @ KANSAS CITY 


st cours 


AMARILLO 


OKLAMOMA CITY 


FORTH WORTH 


These radio farm directors know 
what's going on in their areas. 
They know who’s raising what 
.type of animal or bird — and un- 
der what conditions. 

They'll pinpoint the Cyana- 
mid Coordinated Feed-Health 
Programs to suit the business 
your customers are in—talk about 
stresses, diseases and vaccination 
programs at the right times. 

They'll be working for you 
week after week, season after 
season — helping you build sales. 


Deacon Doubleday, WSYR 
Syracuse, New York 
Wally Erickson, KFRE 
Fresno, California 

Hugh Ferguson, WCAU 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Jay Gould, WOWO 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Jack Gowing, KMA 
Shenandoah, Iowa 

Roy Gumtow, WKOW 
Madison, Wisconsin 
George Haefner, WHAM 
Rochester, New York 
Lyle Hansen, WNAX 
Yankton, South Dakota 
Clyde Keathley, WRFD 
Worthington, Ohio 
Larry Kirk, KFKA 
Greeley, Colorado 

Keith Kirkpatrick, WHO 
Des Moines, lowa 

Jack Kreck, WDAF 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Wilbur Levering, WIBW 
Topeka, Kansas 

George Logan, WLW 
Mason, Ohio 

Ted Mangner, KMOX 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Bill Mason, WBBM 
Chicago, Illinois 


Alden Aaroe, WRVA 
Richmond, Virginia 
sill Alford, WMT 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Wally Ausley, WPTF 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Ted Capener, KSL 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Grady Cole, WBT 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Dewey Compton, KTRH 
Houston, Texas 
Jack Crowner, WAVE 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Jack Dillard, KWKH 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


CUSTOMERS HEAR 

40 RADIO FARM DIRECTORS 
TELL THE BENEFITS OF 

CYANAMID’S COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


GREEN BAY 


| | wanison { 


\ 


| 
| WAYNE 
} 


| AMAPOL'S | 
‘ 


Andrew McCaskey, WSVA 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Nelson McIninch, KNX 
Los Angeles, California 
Carl Meyerdirk, KVOO 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Jack Morrow, WIBC 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Chuck Muller, KOA 
Denver, Colorado 

Arnold Peterson, WOW 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Russell Pierson, WKY 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Calvin Pigg, WBAP 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

Conway Robinson, WBAL 
Baltimore, Maryland 
George Roesner, KPRC 
Houston, Texas 

George Shannon, WWL 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Cotton John Smith, KGNC 
Amarillo, Texas 

Maynard Speece, WCCO 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Les Sturmer, WBAY 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Marvin Vines, KTHS 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Jim McDonald, WSM 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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ALL THESE SALES AIDS 
HELP YOU PROMOTE 
COORDINATED FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


Materials shown on this page are for 
feed manufacturers and dealers. 


CYANAMID 
COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAMS 


COORDINATION =. | 


4 new way to 


better health and profits DAIRY STOCKER 
— AND FEEDER 
1961 LAYER AND 
1962 BREEDER | — BROILER 
1963 
SWINE | SHEEP AND 
} LAMB 
AND CALF TURKEY 


TAKE THE PROGRAMS 
THAT FIT YOUR OPERATION 


Brochure on Coordinated Feed-Health Counter card program dispencer. Two new mailing pieces for the industry 
Program. Explains benefits to consum- Available on request. (1) Feed-Health Digest. Gives indus- 
ers, feed manufacturers and feed try news, facts on feeding and on con- 
dealers. trol of diseases, answers to feeding 


problems. (2) Feed-Health Supple- 
ment. Gives up-to-the-minute merchan- 


COORDINATED dising hints. 
FEED—HEALTH 
HOG PROGRAM 
] 
= coonpmaren | MIXING AND PLUG THOSE LEAKS | 
FEED— HEALTH 
LAYER AND BREEDER PROGRAM USE GUIDE IN YOUR RL, VANE 
BY PUTTING 


YOUR HERD 


tor AUROFAC 
AUREOMYCIN cnicrtstracycline 
mixtures in the 
manufacture of feeds 


a COORDINATED 
FEED—HEALTH 
BROILER PROGRAM 


7 COORDINATED 
FEED-HEatTH 
= SHEEP AND LAMB PROGRAM 
Mixi 
=. ixing and use guide for Aurofac. 
cludes all species of livestock and poul- Vou dew't hove to be a Pas | 
try on one master sheet. It lists dis- PROTECT YOUR CATTL 
4 COORDINATED ; cacer imp to raise hogs scientifically 
ease claims accepted by FDA together AND YOUR PROFITS 
nos STOCKER AND FEEDER PROGRAM with required levels of AUROFAC to meet _——- eS 
claims. 
= ——~ coonpmaren »— COORDINATED 
Pome ( COW 'N CALF PROGRAM 


=<—| to put your fleck on the 
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DEALER 


DEALER IMPRINT 


| arv-i1088 


Newspaper mats and radio announce- 
ments. These are examples of dealer 
mats already prepared and ready for 


Feed mixing guides. One on each spe- 
cies. Tailored to fit feed-health pro- 


grams. Each shows levels of AUREO- your use in promoting feed-health pro- 
MYCIN to be used for each type of feed grams. Spot radio announcements are 
and the recommended medication. also available. 
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MORE SALES AIDS 
TO KEEP MORE CUSTOMERS 
COMING TO YOU 


Items shown on this page are for distribution 
by feed manufacturers and dealers to consumers. 


stm 


FRED MEALT® PROGRAMS 


comm 
ow 


Advertising reprints. Reprints of Cyanamid 4-color ads and special program ads 
are available for distribution to customers at feed stores or through mailings. 


8 specific feed-health programs. Spe- 
cial folders on dairy, hogs, broilers, 
layers and breeders, beef cow-calf, beef 
stocker and feeder, turkeys, sheep. 
Each describes a step-by-step feed- 
health program. 


American Cyanamid Company 
Agricultural Division 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Hog and cattle books. “How to Produce Pork at Less Cost” and “How to Build 
Better Profits on Beef” are examples of the quantity of booklets and leaflets avail- 
able to feed manufacturers and dealers for the promotion of formula feed sales. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 48) 


ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., IL Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-298—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Blidg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest’s 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
4; sec. ILP.HF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

1962 

Aug. 138-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Third Sales Triumph 


CHICAGO—Roland Nelson, Plain- 
field, Ill., Prater Pulverizer Co. sales 
representative, claimed his third con- 
secutive sales triumph recently by 


setting another new sales - winning | 


record for his firm. Mr. Nelson was 
presented with a clock trophy by G. 
F. Thomas, Prater president. 


Canadian Cattle, Calves 
Up 4% on Dec. 1 


OTTAWA—Number of cattle and 
calves on Canadian farms Dec. 1, 
1960, increased 4% compared with a 
year earlier, while there was a de- 
crease in the number of sheep and 
lambs and a decline of 7% in horse 
numbers. 

Population of cattle and calves on 
Dec. 1 was estimated at 10,897,000 
compared with 10,489,000 a year ear- 
lier, according to the bureau of sta- 
tistics. Most of the increase was due 
to a further build-up of beef cow 
numbers in western Canada and a 
generally larger carryover of steers 
and calves on feed. 

Sheep and lambs were estimated at 
1,135,000 head compared with 1,188,- 
000 head a year earlier. Horses were 
estimated to number 551,600 head 
compared with 593,600 Dec. 1, 1959. 


FEATURED SPEAKERS—Speakers at the 16th Kansas Formula Feed Con- 
ference, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas, Jan. 9-10 included 
these three men. From left, they are: Dr. Hugh D. Branion, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College; John McKee, Key Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, and Dr. 
D. E. Becker, University of Llinois. 


PROTEIN BLOCKS 


MINERAL BLOCKS 
WRITE FOR PRices 
PARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


THE 


PATENT PENDING 


FULLY-AUTOMATIC 
SINGLE CYLINDER 


RANGE BLOCK 
PRESS 


PERMITS AUTOMATIC LOADING 
PROTEIN FEEDS FROM SCALE — 
ON SAME PLANE AS PRESSED © 


AUTOMATICALLY EJECTS 
300 MOLDED RANGE BLOCKS 


“20% x 


LANDERS BLOCK-MATIC 


A design feature sure to please every owner is the 
simplicity and ease with which the pressed block is 
conveyed by grovity onto the wrapping table or con- 
veyor belt. Synchronized automatic loading from scales 
permits the Block-Matic to be operated by one man, 
saving man-hours and labor costs. Because the Block- 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 23 
AT THE MIDWEST 
FEED MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Matic is built of the finest quality first-line materials 


throughout, it offers low, 


Landers, of course, offers engineering, installation and 
parts service. 


low maintenance costs. 


Write today for complete information 
|} LANDERS @ 207 E. BROADWAY ! 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS @ ED 6-5654 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 
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FIELD TRIALS SHOW 


Terram 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


ycin Increases 


Milk Production 


Seventeen trials in six states with 2,370 milking cows . 
have shown a significant increase in milk production 
from feeding Terramycin at 75 mg. to 110 mg. per 
cow daily. This increase was equivalent to $6.83 ex- 
tra return per cow per 186-day period. These trials, 
conducted under the auspices of the Pfizer Agricultural 
Research and Development Department, are summa- 


rized below. 


Introduction 


Value of broad-spectrum antibiotics in feeding 
dairy calves has been well-established by a 
large number of experiments. Benefits include 
not only enhancement of growth, but also pre- 
vention of scours, improvement of appetite so 
that milk replacer is consumed earlier and 
more readily, increased bloom, and better well- 
being. These advantages are noted in reviews 
and reports of investigations in both the U.S.A. 
and in other countries (4, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16, 19). 


Feeding of antibiotics to mature ruminants 
was tested almost as soon as antibiotics became 
available for the agricultural field. Early trials 
with beef animals and sheep were somewhat 
discouraging as they indicated digestive upsets 
from antibiotic supplementation of the rumi- 
nating animal. Further extensive work over 
the past several years has amply demonstrated 
that these early results were atypical. It has 
now become an established procedure to feed 
Terramycin to beef cattle and sheep with re- 
sultant improvements in rate of growth and 
efficiency of feed conversion. 

Influenced by the early adverse findings with 
meat animals, investigators were at first some- 
what reluctant to feed antibiotics to mature 
dairy cows for fear of an adverse action upon 
the delicately balanced symbiotic mechanism 
of the rumen. Nevertheless, a great deal of ex- 
perimental work has been conducted. Hardie 
et al. (3) and Luther et al. (11) demonstrated 
with mature dairy cows, as well as with calves, 
that feeding Terramycin caused an initial de- 
pression of cellulolytic capacity of the rumen 
contents. This capacity gradually returned to 
normal over a period of a few days. Lassiter 
(9), in an extensive review, summarized studies 
mainly on chlortetracycline as it affects rumen 
function and digestive processes of dairy cows, 
calves and beef animals. Daily quantities fed 
per animal ranged up to at least one gram. 
Somewhat variable findings were reported, but 
in conclusion this author points out that there 
was no pronounced adverse effect on appetite 
or well-being of the animals. 


In a study with Terramycin conducted in 
Italy by Socini (20) daily rate of milk output 
was enhanced by 0.3 lb. per head during a 
7-week test period. The antibiotic was fed at a 
rate of 16.5 mg. per head per day. 


Field Studies with Terramycin 


There recently has been completed in the 
U.S.A. a series of 17 field trials of the effect of 
Terramycin upon milk production. These field 
trials, comprising one in Florida, 5 in Indiana, 
3 in Illinois, 4 in Minnesota, 3 in Pennsylvania, 
and one in Wisconsin, involved 2370 lactating 
cows. The herds ranged in size from 25 cows to 
7200—the largest being in Florida. Production 
levels ranged from 200 to 600 lbs. butter fat per 
cow per year. Management practices included: 
loose housing with milking parlor, conventional 
stanchions, and dry lot. Holsteins predominated, 
but Guernsey, Jersey and mixed herds were 
present. Feeding and housing factors are sum- 
marized in Table I. 

How Terramycin was fed—Cows were paired 
as to date of freshening and were put on trial 
from 0 to 3 months after freshening. They also 
were paired with respect to daily milk produc- 
tion so that one member of the pair served as 
the control and the other received the antibi- 
otic. Average duration of trials was 186 days. 

In all trials except with the large herd in 
Florida, Terramycin was fed daily at a rate of 
75 mg. per animal. This level was used because 
it is the customary feeding level for beef cattle 
with which there is much antibiotic feeding 
experience. The antibiotic was in a premix con- 
taining 750 mg. per lb. of mix. A small measur- 
ing cup was employed which had a level 
capacity of 0.1 lb. of the premix. Dairymen top- 
dressed the grain allotment for each cow once 
daily with 0.1 lb. of premix. This supplemental 
feeding was given only to treated cows which 
later were compared to controls in the same 
barn. The dairymen fed the premix once daily 
at the same time each day. 

With 2,019 cows participating in the Florida 
trial, it was impossible to take the time to add 
premix separately to the grain ration. There- 
fore, premix and grain were mixed at a ratio 
of 1.5 lb. of TM-10 per ton of grain. These cows, 
fed grain according to production, received 
from 75 to 110 mg. of Terramycin daily. 


Results of 
Terramycin Field Trials 


Major findings are summarized at right and 
data of individual trials are shown in Table II. 

Milk Production—In one trial there was no 
difference in milk production between control 


and treated groups; in three trials the treated 
were slightly below the controls; in the other 
13 trials the treated surpassed controls. For all 
17 trials, average daily milk production was 
0.87 lb. per cow greater in the treated animals 
(3% increase). Average daily butter fat pro- 
duction was 0.04 lb. per cow greater in the 
treated animals, corresponding to the greater 
milk output and not constituting an increase 
in butter fat per cent. Statistical treatment 
showed that the increase in milk production 
was significant. 

Economics—On the basis of the average 186- 
day trial, the average extra milk production 
per cow in the treated groups was 161.8 lb. 
valued at $8.09 ($5 per cwt.). Cost of antibiotic, 
on a basis of 9¢ per gm., was $1.26 per cow. The 
extra return per cow was therefore $6.83 above 
the cost of Terramycin. 

It was found that persistency of milk produc- 
tion (ability of a cow to maintain production at 
a gradually decreasing rate throughout the lac- 
tation) was not a factor in the greater output of 
the Terramycin-fed animals. It was also found 
that herd size, differences in climate, level of 
milk production, breed or management did not 
seem to influence results. 

Figure 1 shows the course of milk produc- 
tion in the Florida-trial in which there were 
approximately 1000 cows each in treated and 
untreated groups. Figure 2 shows the same for 
one of the more average herds (Indiana No. 1) 
with 10-11 cows per group. 


SUMMARY 


TERRAMYCIN IN MILK PRODUCTION 
AVERAGE OF 17 TRIALS (186 DAYS) 
Control! Treated 


Number of cows 1193 1177 


Av. days on experiment’ 186 186 


Av. daily milk prodn./cow, Ib. 30.98 31.85 


Increase in daily production, Ib. — 0.87 


Increase, % 3 


Extra milk per cow, Ib. - 161.8 


Value of extra milk,? $ _ 8.09 


Cost of Terramycin per cow,>$ — 1.26 


Extra return per cow, $ = 6.83 


'Range 119-280 cays. 2Milk valued at $5 per cw. 
3Terramycin 13.95 gm./cow; value $0.09/gm. 
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Maree 


Figure 1. Milk production of contro! and Terramycin-fed cows in 
a trial with approximately 1000 cows per group (Florida) 


' 2 ‘ 
MONTHS 


Figure 2. Milk production of control and Terramycin-fed groups 
in a trial with 10-11 cows per group (indiana No. 1) 


September 


Health of Animals — Possible health bene- 
fits were evaluated to the extent of record- 
ing incidence of mastitis and of footrot. 
Footrot was not a problem in any herd dur- 
ing the tests. In six of the 17 herds there 
appeared to be less mastitis in the 
Terramycin-fed animals. No adverse effect 
of antibiotic feeding upon digestive proc- 
esses was noted as would be anticipated 
from earlier studies (3, 11). 

Bacterial Counts —There was considered a 
possibility that cows fed Terramycin over 
an extended period of time would yield milk 
with a lower bacterial count. At random, 
four herds were sampled after being on 


trial for 90 days. Plate counts were made on 
raw milk of alb four and on the pasteurized 
milk of three of the four. 

Terramycin feeding did not decrease the 
bacterial count in this one sampling of milk 
from 97 cows. 

Tests for Antibiotic in Milk—At the low 
level of feeding in these trials it was scarcely 
to be expected that Terramycin would ap- 
pear in milk. Nevertheless, samples were 
taken for assay from two of the trial herds. 
No antibiotic was found in the milk and 
cheese cultures were not inhibited by this 
milk (15). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Seventeen field trials were conducted in six states with 2370 lactating cows. Cows were paired 
as to dates of freshening and average daily milk production so that one member of each pair 
was a control and the other member was fed Terramycin at a daily rate of from 75 to 110 mg. 
Average duration of trials was 186 days. Terramycin-fed cows averaged 0.87 lb. more milk per 
head daily, a difference found to be statistically significant. This added production is equiva- 
lent to $6.83 extra return per cow per 186-day period above the cost of antibiotic. There was no 
effect of Terramycin feeding upon bacterial content of milk, the antibiotic did not appear in 
the assayed milk, and cheese cultures were not inhibited by this milk. 


TABLE TABLE Il 
FEEDING AND HOUSING FACTORS MILK PRODUCTION DATA—INDIVIDUAL TRIALS 
Supplement and 
Locat Housin ; sil Length ™ Milk/ Fat/ Initial No. Total 
Feeding Ratio Location of Trial, Breed /Cow Cow/Day Cow/Day Milk Prdn., Exptl. Milkers 
Oats & Corn + Corn or Grass, daily ib. Ib. Ib. daily Cows _in Herd 
36% Suppl 35 Ib./ day Control 0 32.4 - 32.6 8 
a i. Minnesota 1 182 Holstein ™ 5 323 32.2 8 40 
Minnesota 2 Loose Housing 16% 1:4*  Corn—free choice 
comet ee ~~ Minnesota 2 175 Guernsey Control 0 28.1 1.40 37.5 10 60 
Minnesota 3 Conventional 16% 1:3.5  Grass-Oats-Corn ™M 75 28.5 
tr 
___Minnesota 4 Conventional 14% 1:4 Corn—40 Ib./ day Minnesota 3 273 _ Holstein 
rn and Grass, Control 0 38.4 1.34 43.4 
Pennsylvania 1 Conventional 16% 1:3.5 S 40h. il Minnesota 4 119 Holstein _TM 75 39.3 1.37 43.4 13 60 
Contr 33.4 368 ‘T3 
___ Pennsylvania 2 Conventional 15% 1:3 Corn—25 Ib./day Pennsylvania 1 180 Holstein ™M 7534.3 1.22 36.8 13 55 
Pennsylvania 3 Conventional & 14% 1:3. 5 Corn and Grass, Pennsylvania 2 180 Guernsey © ™ I a. : <4 =. 4 70 
Loose Housing Ib./ day 3 195 Guoreney Cont 0 “a4 37.3 14 250 
IMinois 2 Loose Housing 15% 1:4 Corn—35 Ib./ day Iilinois 1 133 Holstein “TM 75 19 6 0.76 39.2 12 35 
IHinois 3 Loose Housing 15% 1:4 Corn—35 Ib./ day IMinois 2 154 ‘Holstein 4 35 
Indiana 1 Conventional 16% 1:4 Corn—45 |b./ day illinois 3 180 Holstein © + Q 30.0 1.08 35.0 10 35 
Indiana 2 Conventional 16% 1:3 Grass and Corn, Cont 3 
fo $ ontro 
40 Ib./ day | _Indiana 1 75 40.1 135469 
Indiana 3 Conventional 14% 1:3 Corn—30 Ib./ day Indiana 2 280 Holstein © 150 
Grass and Corn ~ 74 
0 17.4 0.85 21.7 8 
ndiana 4 Conventional 14% 1:3.5 35 Ib./day indiana 3 157 Jersey 0.83 40 
ontr 25.0 0.80 40.4 14 
Indiana 5 Conventional 15% 1:4 Corn, Indiana 4 180 75-256 40.4 13 75 
240 Holstein 9 33.2 1.30 42.5 9 
Wisconsin Conventional 08S & Corn + Corn or Grass, = M75 36.3 1.29 43.0 
36% Suppl 35 Ib./ day Wisconsin 1 140 Holstein + 5 36 
Citrus Pulp Control. 022.8 0.92 24.9 1017 
Florida 1 Dry Lot 16% 1:3 Roughage Mix— Florida 1 210 Mixed TM 75-110 0.94 200 
20-30 Ib./ day Average 186 Total 17 Control 30.98 1.19 Control 1193 
™ 31.85 1.23 ™ 1177 
*Ratios are Ib. grain per Ib. milk Difference 0.87 0.04 Total 2370 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


IT'S NO GooD 
HERE FELLOW 


(VE GoT 
30 YEARS 
SENIORITY. 


Do EMPLOYEES OF PURCHASED COMPANY MAINTAIN SENIORITY ? 


SENIORITY 
IS 
SENIORITY. 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


GIO. SENIORITY 1s 
NOT TRANSFERABLE 
WHEN COMPANY 


Based on a 1960 


Indiana decision 


BULLETIN BOARD 


(Continued from page 42) 


temperatures should be kept at a 
moderate level within the house, he 
says. Ventilation to maintain proper 


| control of moisture is a must, the 
economist said. 


He figures that a _ good, fully 
equipped farrowing house costs about 


$300 per sow space. On the basis of | 
about four litters a year with an av- | 


erage of 7‘ pigs per litter, this cost 


amounts to about $10 per market 
hog produced per year. 

A finishing house costs about $10 
per market hog produced per year. 
This cost is figured by assigning a 
cost of $2.50 per sq. ft. and allotting 
10 sq. ft. per hog and allowing four 


and a half to five months to finish a 
group of hogs. 

A farmer can expect to invest 
about $10,000 if he produces 500 hogs 
per year. This figure includes the 
cost of self-feeders and waterers. 

If the houses and equipment are 
bought new, the costs will be slight- 
ly more than for pasture production. 
However, the economist says that de- 
preciation is greater with portable 
housing and partly compensates for 
this difference. 

A confinement system can free land 
for more intensive cropping and the 
system can reduce labor needs and 
make it possible to distribute labor 
more evenly throughout the year, 
said the economist. 

Another advantage of this setup is 
that pigs are easier to handle, sort 
and vaccinate. 

Handling manure is the main dis- 
advantage of a confinement system, 
according to the USDA economist. 
Also, because the hogs are unable to 
supplement their diet as they would 
on pasture, a farmer with a confine- 
ment system must thoroughly under- 


stand the nutritional requirements of 
hogs. And diseases can cause havoc 
if good sanitation practices aren't fol- 
lowed, he warned. 


John S. Tooker Joins 


Commercial Solvents 


NEW YORK—John S. Tooker has 
been named a sales representative 
for the animal nutrition department 
of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., ac- 
cording to I. Roy 
= Cohen, sales man- 
ager of the de- 
partment. 

A native of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Tooker 
was for two years 
associated with 
the Kimber 
Farms. He wil! 
service feed manu- 
facturers in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho on Baci- 
ferm, CSC’s zinc bacitracin feed sup- 
plement, and other products for the 
feed industry. To meet the special 
needs in the rapidly growing use of 
antibiotics in cattle feeding, Mr. 
Tooker will also cover the cattle 
feeding lots in the Northwest. 

Mr. Tooker will report to Norman 
Stark, the department’s western dis- 
trict manager. Mr. Tooker will re- 
side in Walnut Creek, Contra Costa 
County, Cal. 


Aye!..tis 
Cattle Feeds 


J. 58. Tooker 


Easy to Install 


RID-A-BIRD 


Eliminates Bird Problems 


Unsightly, unsanitary and costly con- 
ditions caused by pest birds can now 
be safely solved by the unique Rid-A- 
Bird perch. Easily installed (see 
photo) and refilled only twice a year, 
the perch insures permanert removal 
of sparrows, starlings and pigeons. 
Successful installations include fac- 
tories, aircraft hangars, grain elevators, 
loading docks, warehouses, farm build- 
ings, garages, stores and buildings. 


Make more profit in ’61 


the-bag for extra energy, minerals and vitamins; 
AND, reduced freight, handling and storage costs! 
John Deere Urea is always fresh, free flowing, 
and easily mixed ...and just as important, it 
stays mixed! Rail and truck shipments made 7 
days weekly, and every shipment receives in- 
dividual attention. 


For literature, samples and prices (no obligation) 
phone or write: 


“There's a kilt-ful of cost-cutting help, mon. .. 
in e'ry bag a’ John Deere Urea! Aye!'Tis a bonny- 
good feed y-r-r makin’, too, me lad!" And so ‘tis! 
... giving your feed customers not only fast- 
conversion protein, but improved efficiency of 
ruminant feeds, a well-known bonus quality in 
John Deere Urea Feed Compound! 


What's more, John Deere Urea's ultra-high (262%) 
protein equivalent means less bulk, more room in- 


JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL CO. 


Quality you know...a name you trust! Pryor, Okla. Send for new brochure 
cond COPY of showing installation details: 
“HOW TO USE JOHN DEERE UREA,” sam- 
ples and prices. RID-A-BIRD, INC. 
P.O. Box 22, Dept. FS-2 
Muscatine, lowa 
Name 
JOHN DEERE CHEMICAL Co 
ADORESS 
JOHN DEERE ITY STATE 
PRYOR, OKLAHOMA + PHONE VAiley 5$-2000 
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Elmwood, Illinois 


Mr. Mason lists these factors as the 
big helps in getting the increase: 


QUALITY FEEDS... 


Customers frequently comment on Critic's superior 
quality and on their satisfaction with Critic concentrates 
and supplements. 


BULK HANDLING ... 


The Elmwood management believes the bulk portion of 
their business ('/3) has enabled them to keep old cus- 
tomers and attract new ones in a market that is normally 
drawn towards direct-buying from nearby mills. 


EFFICIENT USE OF LOCAL GRAINS... 


Greater use of customers’ grains through their custom 
mill because of the flexibility of Critic formulas. 


ANNUAL FEEDER MEETING ... 


Made possible through the Critic Feeds cooperative 
program, with sparkling topical information provided by 
the company nutritional and sales departments. Every 
year this program has added new customers. 


Henry Menken, farmer near Elmwood, illustrates Masta, 
all four points made b Mr Mason Elevator; Henry Menken, Elmwood farmer; Ernie 
y ‘ 7 Dutro, territory manager for Critic Feeds. 


Mr. Menken says about the last crop of hogs he marketed: ‘That 


was the fastest | ever got hogs off to market." LOCAL FEED MIXERS CAN NOW BE MORE COMPETITIVE 
These hogs were eighty-six head of feeders bought at 44 lbs. You have read above how Elmwood Elevator has increased its 
average weight. In three months, half were marketed at 213 Ibs. tonnage with the help of Critic Feeds. What you haven't been 
average ... and just two weeks later the balance went to 219 Ibs. told of yet is the new Critic Program for local mixers, using 


Mr. Menken testifies to the quality of Critic concentrates; the 
money saving feature of bulk handling; the flexibility of Elmwood's 


“Our tonnage has 


increased over 200% since 
we went exclusively CRITIC’... 


says Marvin Mason, manager 
Elmwood Elevator Co. 


Critic-Base Mixes. 
custom milling setup and the absorbing interest of their annual You can be more competitive with Critic! Learn how by calling 


feeder meeting. collect (no obligation) to The Beardstown Mills Co., Beardstown, 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 


Illinois. The Critic Feeds division will arrange to show you how 
you can use this new program to make up-to-date complete 
rations from grains and ingredients readily available in your 
locality, thus saving freight and handling costs. The quality- 
controlled feature of Critic-Base Mixes will assure your custo- 
mers of top-notch rations. The custom built, easy to follow 
formula charts made especially for you will assure you of a 
trouble-free mixing operation. 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY 
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ANNOUNCING. 


A new and Here is a major advance 
in solving the vitamin A 


potent weapon nutrition problem for ani- 


in the mals under stress or dis- 
ease conditions. Nopco, 
fight against first with research, first 


with availability, first with 
stability, now offers you 


in sick animals CAPSTRESS, a new prod- 


A-deficiency 


NOPCO 


NOPCO CHEMICAL 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Carlstadt, N.J. e Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products 
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uct that will act fast to propertiesmakeit suitable 


bring sick poultry andlive- for use in water or in feed. 

stock back to eating and 

gaining when supplemen- For full in formation on 

tary vitamin Aisindicated. Uapstress, use coupon 
Capstress is the most below or write Technical 

stable, water-miscible, dry Service Bureau. 

vitamin A product avail- | 

able. Its new and unique 


Technical Service Bureau 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Please forward full information on Capstress. 


COMPANY 


Canada e Mexico, D.F. e¢ Corbeil, France 


Name 


Title 


Company Name 


Address. 


City 
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CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


The largest food | in the use 


GRACE 


Feed Compound 


, Because of results proved in laboratories 
BULLETIN and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


Recent extensive mixing Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 
and separation tests by a have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
. : best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 
ingredient expert demon- t trouble-f hatter dle 

: ou, , can count on trouble-free blending persion— 
a ae ae mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 
PRILLED UREA FEED COM- process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 
POUND STAYS MIXED feed compound. 
BETTER than other urea So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 
Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 
Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


leading independent feed 


feed compounds tested. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C,—1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


| 
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USDA Speaker Warns 
Southeast Poultrymen 
About Lymphomatosis 


ATLANTA, GA. — Lymphomatosis 
is on the increase in the South and 
can possibly be called a “serious 
threat,” Dr. J. E. Keim, Atlanta re- 
gion chief of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture poultry inspection serv- 
ice, said before the 14th annual con- 
vention of the Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn. 

“Inspectors are finding more and 
more and it is following the same pat- 
tern as was the case in the Delmarva 
area,” he said. 

A form of leucosis complex, along 
with fowl leukemia and osteopatrosis, 
lymphomatosis takes many forms. 
The form causing problems recently 
involves the skin of the chicken, and 
for the most part, this problem is 
prevalent in older areas where trou- 
ble has existed before, he said. 

Emphasizing that it is on the 
increase in the broiler field, he said 
one flock had sustained a 50% loss in 
an 8,000 chicken lot. 

Unless the situation is controlled, 
he said, the broiler and chicken in- 
dustry can be faced with heavy finan- 
cial losses. He also indicated some 
trends toward invasion of the disease 
to turkeys. 

The losses, nationally, run $60 mil- 
lion a year, and if the industry can 
control it, the financial gains will be 
tremendous and the savings can be 
effectively invested in better housing 
and improvements that the broiler in- 
dustry needs, he said. 

He called upon growers to watch 
out for the disease and practice sani- 
tation, isolation and selective breed- 
ing in order to curb it. 

Lymphomatosis, he said, has usual- 
ly been detected first among a few 
birds and it has spread to others and 
then come heavy losses. 

On display at the convention were 
a number of birds showing skin irri- 
tations caused by the ailment. He said 
the skin outbreak is prevalent among 
those birds found badly infected. 


$40,000 Expansion 


HAMILTON, MONT.—Walter M. 
Teslow, president of Teslow, Inc., a 
grain, feed, hay, seed, fertilizer, and 
chemical concern, announces that the 
firm has decided to expand its facil- 
ities here at a cost of $40,000. 

Mr. Teslow explains that expansion 
plans include a new steamer, steam 
roller, and pelleting machine, all 
modern push-button equipment, so 
that the plant will be better able to 
serve its Bitter Root Valley custo- 
mers. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MILL 

AMSTERDAM — Schuurmans & 
Van Ginneken, Amsterdam manufac- 
turer, reports that machinery used in 
supplying and mixing molasses and 
fats in the new Vanden Vaenne 
Brothers feed mill at Ooigem, Bel- 
gium (Feedstuffs, Jan. 7) will be 
Schugi equipment made by the Am- 
sterdam firm. This includes mixers, 
pumps, proportioners and automatic 
controls. 


a p a RICH 


Kansas City, Mo 


with, 
Prepared FO Loncala = Oo. 
High Springs, Fia. 


1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


Testing Underway on 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 


MINNEAPOLIS — A newly devel- 
oped vaccine for hog cholera is be- 
ing field tested in New York and 
Florida, it was announced at the 
64th annual Minnesota Veterinary 
Medical Assn. meeting here. 

Dr, James Baker, Cornell Univer- 
sity veterinary medicine department, 
said the vaccine is made from a 
virus grown in cattle and can im- 
munize hogs against cholera with 
one treatment. 


“We've been testing it on hogs 
in the field for six months and it’s 
working extremely well,” Dr. Baker 


added. “It’s moving fast and may be 
available for general distribution in 
six months to two years.” Dr. Baker 
also perfected the modified live virus 
vaccine now being used to combat 
hog cholera, according to the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 
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The Shamas Conveyen Ca. 


Devoted exclusively to engineering and pro- 
duction of machinery for efficient handling of 


bulk materials, Thomas 


Conveyor Company 


operates a 91,000 square foot plant in the 


Fort Worth, Texas industrial area. 


design & Reseach 


No matter how large or small your operation, 


Thomas will custom des 
ment which will increase 


ign 


conveyor equip- 


your plant profits. 


Screw Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 


FLI-CON 
Drag Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Ribbon Blender 
Mixers 
Stainless Steel 
Screw Conveyors 


General Sheet Metal 
Work 


Wes, CocciVac® can mean the differ- 
ence between full-time and part-time 
egg production. For CocciVac, a coc- 
cidiosis vaccine, gives replacement 
flocks early and LASTING immunity 
to the disease . . . immunity which 
continues all through the laying cycle. 
And that means early and LASTING 
protection against coccidiosis out- 
breaks slowing down or stopping full- 
time egg production. 

And ONLY CoccrVac provides this 
lasting immunity. For lasting immu- 
nity requires exposure and control and 
ONLY the CocciVac Vaccination pro- 
gram assures both! 

This program teams CocciVac with 
a recommended coccidiostat, such as 
TRITHIADOL® . .. gives chicks a meas- 


orn 


ured, controlled infection and pro- 
tects them while immunity is devel- 
oping. 

Yet this CocctVAc-TRITHIADOL pro- 
gram takes only 6 weeks and saves 
you on an average of $7.50 per 1000 
birds over the use of a coccidiostat 
alone. 

Don’t let coccidiosis slow down or 


stop your egg production VACCI- 
NATE with CocciVac and give your 
layers EARLY AND LASTING IM- 
MUNITY 


Dorn and Mitchel! Vaccines Are Also Sold By 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y, 


PROTE 


Cocci 


MAKES THE DI 


IFFERENCE ! 


CTED BIRDS MEAN PROTECTED PROFITS 


AND 


YOUR BEST PROTECTION AGAINST 
OCCIDIOSIS IS THE COCCIVAC PROGRAM! 


~——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-——~—— 


NAME 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 


ADORESS. 


FS-2111 

Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. i 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. i 

Please send me the full story, including 1 
prices, on CocciVac. ! 

! 

! 

i 

STATE 
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CPM Dual-Speed Pellet Mill is like having two mills 


in one. Great versatility and great strength are com- 
bined to give you the best die speed for all your pellet- 
ing jobs—no matter how tough. 100 or 125 HP, 1800 
RPM motor; wide range of die speed combinations 
available. An exceptional value on the basis of stamina 
alone. Call your man from CPM, today. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 


BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 


BEET PULP 


FAS T 


Dex-Mo-Lass, with 45% total sugars, adds a rich pala- 
table sweetness to feed and silage, encouraging livestock 
to eat greater quantities and drink more water. This 


means rapid weight gains for early marketing. Dex-Mo- 


Lass is rich in these nutritious. ingre- 
dients: Corn Sugar Molasses (Hydrol), 
Cane Sugar Molasses (Blackstrap), 
Corn Germ Meal and Corn Gluten 
Meal. Dex-Mo-Lass is packed in 50- 
lb. moisture-resistant bags to protect 

its wholesome goodness. This high 
, quality molasses concentrate is excel- 


EMTS 


CORN PROCESSING COMPRIT 
CUNTON, 


Lexington, Ky., DealerTells . . . 


How Feed Man Serves 
Race Horse Capital 


By Frank M. Simison 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Those white-fenced bluegrass pas- 
tures stretching for miles and miles 
around Lexington would lead most 
anyone to think that those famous 
Kentucky horses are simply turned 
out to graze until the next race. But 
a Lexington feed man, Frank Satter- 
white, knows better—and he'll tell 
you, “They're not just turned out to 
pasture to roam at will, but are con- 
ditioned on commercial feed, grain 
and hay. They are confined in indi- 
vidual stalls and the amount of feed 
each horse eats is watched very 
closely.” 

Although Lexington’s Satterwhite 
Farm Service sells a good volume of 
cattle, poultry and hog feeds, the nu- 
tritional requirements of the equine 
population in his area is very impor- 
tant to Mr. Satterwhite. “I have con- 
siderable feed business with the big 
horse farms outside Lexington,” he 
explains. “I also sell them race horse 
oats. 

“Here around Lexington we have 
the most outstanding race horse 
farms in the world. It is actually the 
horse capital of the world. Horse 
lovers of generations ago chose Lex- 
ington for its level topography, lus- 
cious bluegrass and the good lime- 
stone water of its springs. Our cli- 
mate is moderate, and we have grass 
from April until January.” 


Unique in Other Ways 

There are other things about Mr. 
Satterwhite’s business that are 
unique, too. 

For one thing, he has invented a 
lamb creep which protects young 
lambs from their mothers as _ they 
feed. 

And he has demonstration feeding 
projects on his two farms, one of 205 
acres and the other of 100 acres. On 
these farms he grows small acre- 
ages of tobacco, corn and alfalfa. 
The rest of the land is in pasture and 
hay crops. As for livestock, Mr. Sat- 
terwhite has 25 cows, 75 sheep, 12 
brood sows and 1,600 caged layers. 

Promotion-Minded 

Mr. Satterwhite, a 1940 agricultur- 
al graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky, a former county agricultural 
agent and once on the staff of a bank 

believes strongly in sales promo- 
tion and in offering as many services 
as possible to his customers. 

“I spend about 80% of my time in 
the field,” he related. “I have regu- 
lar routes which I run on a two-week 
schedule. I contact old customers to 


HAPPY DEALER—F rank Satter- 
white, owner of Satterwhite Farm 
Service, Lexington, Ky., smiles from 
behind counter as he records another 
feed sale. Although he sells a nearly 
complete line of feeds, race horse feed 
is one of his most important items. 


see what they need and, as I get time, 
I solicit new customers.” 

One of the promotion ideas he uses 
is the sponsorship of meetings for 
farmers. 

“These farmers’ meetings are spe- 
cialized programs channeled along 
some special type of feed develop- 
ment,” he said. “Eighty farmers at- 
tended a meeting organized to study 
handling of cattle on grass. 

“Also, I do a lot of hen culling and 
poultry vaccinating, but I am careful 
of conflicts with the local veterina- 
rian.” 

Satterwhite Farm Service doesn't 
operate a bulk truck; most of the 
firm’s feeds are bagged. But Mr. Sat- 
terwhite goes in for bag-to-bulk busi- 
ness. Several of his major customers 
have bulk bins. “I .dump the bags into 
their bulk bins, and this saves the 
feeders money on handling,” he ex- 
plained. 

In addition to selling a nearly com- 
plete line of feeds, Mr. Satterwhite 
also handles animal health products, 
seed and fertilizer. 


Hooker’s Phosphorus 


Unit Improves Profits 


NEW YORK — Hooker Chemical 
Corp., New York, has reported that 
sales of its phosphorus division in 
1960 were slightly ahead of the pre- 
v.ous year, and profits were im- 
proved. Officials said this business 
betterment was possible “even though 
strong competitive pressure” caused 
a reduction in the price of its major 
product, sodium tripolyphosphate, 
during the last two months of the 
year. 

Sales of defluorinated phosphate 
from the Galena Park, Texas, plant 
acquired from Butler Chemical Co. 
in June of 1960, contributed to the 
increased volume, Hooker officials 
stated. 

“Non-recurring costs of the phos- 
phorus division in 1960 were slight- 
ly less than in 1959,"" Hooker's an- 
nual report states, “and consisted 
mainly of start-up expenses incident 
to opening new facilities. Temporary 
but somewhat protracted shutdowns 
of two phosphorus furnaces, coupled 
with the below-capacity operation of 
the ferrophosphorus facility at Jef- 
fersonville, required the division to 
purchase some of its phosphorus from 
outside manufacturers. The resulting 
higher costs were a burden against 
earnings.” 

Of major importance in the di- 
vision’s planned expansion is addi- 
tional phosphorus production ca- 
pacity. 

“The combination of defluorinated 
phosphate and dicalcium phosphate 
provides a strong product line in 
animal feed supplements.” officials 
commented. 

“The over-all prospect for 1961 is 
one of increased sales but continued 
pressure on profit margins.” 

Hooker Chemical Corp. reported 
that its consolidated net sales totaled 
$149,820,580 for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1960. This figure was slight- 
ly greater than the record sales of 
$149,817,496 for the preceding fiscal 
year. Although sales were better, in- 
come was down some. Consolidated 
net income, after provision for fed- 
eral and Canadian income taxes, was 
$12,688,877 in 1960 compared with 
$13,401,636 in 1959. 

In addition to the phosphorus divi- 
sion, Hooker’s consolidated operations 
include the eastern chemical divi- 
sion, the western chemical division 
and the Durez plastics division. 
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What's this man doing? 


HE’S WORKING! 
.--THE EASY, BETTER 


DODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body ... in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “‘two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 
form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 
doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip.” 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others .. . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
means more profit and easier operation to you. 
Call today for free, no-obligation information 
at your nearest Dodgen office! 


Call your nearest mounting station: 


Rockford, Illinois Humboldt, lowa 
Phone WOodland 8-1966 Phone Humboldt 1357 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Phone MEdford 7-2700 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Phone KE. 3-4333 Phone SUnset 3-3871 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES - Phone 1357 » HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


| 
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NEW FEED MILL—Production processes in Nutrena Feeds’ new Wilson, 
N.C., mill, now under construction and due for completion in April, are ex- 
plained here by D. V. McDonald (right), production vice president, to W. B. | 
Saunders, vice president of Cargill, Inc.’s grain division. Nutrena is the feed 
division of Cargill, and the new mill is being built adjacent to the parent 
firm’s Wilson elevator. The mill, Nutrena’s 15th in a 26-state area, will pro- 
duce up to 150 tons of feed daily. The tower at right houses raw ingredient 
storage bins and production machinery; a vacuum-powered truck unloader is 
housed in the shed at right; at left is a truck loading dock and warehouse 
with bulk feed loading equipment above it. Rail cars will be loaded and un- 
loaded on the building’s far side. The structure was designed and is being 
built by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


Central Soya Names 


Employment Manager 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Central Soya 
has announced the promotion of Si- 
mon Heemstra to the newly created 
position of employment manager on 
its personnel department staff. 

In his new position, Mr. Heemstra 
will be responsible for recruiting all 


salaried personnel on a company-wide 
basis and will report to the director 
of personnel. Howard A. Watters. 
Mr. Heemstra joined Central Soya’s 
MeMillen Feed Division in 1946 and 


has served in several sales and sales | 


training capacities, his most recent 
being as sales development executive. 
Prior to joining Central Soya, he was 
a territory manager with the Mobil 
Oil Co., with responsibility for sales 
and training. 


for prompt shipment 
COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 


COBALT SULFATE MONOHYDRATE 
COBALT NITRATE 
COBALT CHLORIDE 
COBALT ACETATE 


WRITE FOR this 24-page booklet “‘Har- 
shaw Chemicals for Agriculture” which 
includes information on essential trace 
elements in plant and animal nutrition. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET 
Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Hastings-On-Hudson 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Houston + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


South Dakota’s 5th 
Beef Cattle Field 
Day Set for Feb. 22 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Fifth annual 
Beef Cattle Field Day has been sched- 
uled for Feb. 22 at South Dakota 
State College here, according to Jim 
O'Connell, extension animal husband- 
man and a member of the planning 
committee. 

Tours and research results will be 
the program of the day. During the 
morning, beef men will see over 600 
head of cattle on feeding trials plus 
facilities and feedlot equipment used 
by the experiment station to conduct 
the trials. The morning tours will 
emphasize studies made in grub con- 
trol, all barley rations for fattening 
cows, rolling versus grinding of grains 
used in fat cattle rations, effects of 
stilbestrol implants in cattle on pas- 


ture for feedlot gains and vitamin A 
studies. 

In the afternoon the group will 
meet in the stock pavilion to discuss 
protein requirements for cattle and 
the effect of such feed additives as 
Dynafac, diallylstilbestrol (DAS) and 
diethylstilbestrol in rations. 

Haylage will be compared with si- 
lage as it is used for feeding. And 
the use of cobalt bullets with and 
without trace mineralized salt will 
be discussed. Other topics include 
all-corn versus all-sorghum silage for 
fattening cattle; performance testing 
and sire effect on beef production; 
the use of tranquilizers in the feed 
lot; the use of high level antibiotics 
in the feed lot, and how the level of 
wintering calves and the intensity of 
summer grazing affect steer gains. 

Mr. O’Connell said that some of the 
research is continuing, some is new. 
Tours will begin at 10 a.m. 


Let us figurethe 
cost of CDP and DIKAL 
delivered to your plant. 


Integrity and 
Phosphorus 
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Arkansas Valley to 
Increase Production of 


Broilers to 24 Million 


DARDANELLE, ARK. — Arkansas 
Valley Industries, Inc., Dardanelle, 
and its subsidiaries hatched, proc- 
essed, milled feed for and sold about 
15 million broilers during 1960-—and 
that figure, according to Harold Sny- 
der, president, is expected to increase 
substantially in 1961. 

AVI officials said the company 
this year will assume operation of 
two more poultry processing plants 
and another hatchery. This expansion 
is expected to add 700 employees to 
AVI’s payroll and increase its pro- 
duction to about 24 million broilers. 
As it entered 1961, AVI, integrated 
producer and processor of food, most- 
ly broilers, was employing 500 per- 
sons, not counting 350 poultry pro- 


ducers who grow broilers under 
contract. 


Sales, Earnings Reported 

AVI's rapid growth is reflected in 
sales which have increased from $2,- 
992,971 in 1956 to $15,254,774 in the 
fiscal year that ended March 31, 
1960. Sales in the fiscal year that 
will end March 31 are expected to 
total about $20 million. 

AVI officials report that net earn- 
ings after taxes and reserves have 
increased from $33,640 in 1956 to 
$174,584 in the fiscal year that ended 
March 31, 1960. More than $400,000 
in net earnings are in prospect for 
the fiscal year that will end March 
31, it was reported. 

Although most of AVI’'s production 
has been in broilers and it is ex- 
pected that broilers will continue to 
be the company’s principal product, 
other food items have been added and 


IQ is not new. 
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COMPANY, INC. « HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA, 


there will be more during 1961, Mr 
Snyder said. 

In 1958, Arkansas Valley Indus- 
tries was incorporated to make inte- 
gration possible. AVI bought Arkan- 
sas Valley Feed Mills and then ac- 
quired by merger Valley Poultry Co 
a poultry processor at Russellvill 
Ark-Val Hatchery Co., Russellville; 


Valley Feed Co., Dardanelle; Dan- 
ville (Ark.) Feed Co.; Pioneer Feed 
Co., Paris; West-Ark Feed Co., Al- 
ma; Johnson County Feed Co., 
Clarksville; Perry County Feed Co 
Perry, and Scott County Feed Co. 
Waldron. All of the feed companies 


are retail feed outlets 


AVI officials related that in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, Scott County Milling 
Co., now an AVI subsidiary, began 


operation of a feed mill at Waldron 
The mill was financed by the Scott 
County Industrial Development Corp 
to promote broiler production in 


Scott County and to pave the way 
for a hatchery and processing plant 

In addition to its subsidiaries, AVI 
has a working arrangement with 
Booneville (Ark.) Feed Co. and Petit 
Jean Feed Co., Morrilton, AVI re- 
ceives the full production also of 
Moore’s Hatchery, Charleston, the 
John Roberts Hatchery, Dardanelle 


and Valley Hatchery, Plainview 
Local Identity Retained 


AVI officials said each of the vari- 


ous subsidiaries has retained its iden- 
tity as a local business, but AVI 
regulates the activities of each t 


assure a proper balance of produc- 
tion and proper production methods 


Broiler chicks are placed in houses 


owned by contract growers. Feed fo1 
these birds comes from AVI mils 
at Dardanelle and Waldron. All of 
the growers’ contacts with AVI, Ark 


Val Hatchery and Valley Poultry are 
through the retail feed subsidiary in 
their area. 

Last year AVI became the first 
wholly integrated broiler producer to 
make its stock available to the pub- 


lic. This was done, officials said, to 
meet the need for capital to keep 
up with the rapid growth of the 


company. 


V. Haring Retires from 


American Cyanamid 


NEW YORK — Victor A. Haring 
sales co-ordinator for American Cy- 
anamid Co.’s agricultural division, 
retired recently 
after 44 years with 
the company, an- 
nounced E. H 
Smythe, division 
marketing  direc- 
tor. 

Mr. Haring 
joined Cyanamid’s 
Lederle division in 
1916. In 1921 he 
was appointed 
sales representa- 
tive for the state 
of Ohio, and in 1923 was promoted 
to branch manager which included 
sales activities in Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. In 1934 he was pro- 


A. Haring 


moted to national sales manager for | 


veterinary products 

Mr. Haring represented 
pany as a member of the Hog Cho- 
lera Serum Control Agency for the 
government and upon his retirement 


was secretary-treasurer of this or- 
ganization. 
He resides in Chicago. 


Sales Manager Named 

WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, 
OHIO—Harold F. Shockey, 
ington Court House, has been pro- 
moted to the position of state sales 


manager for the Moorman Mfg. Co., | 


Quincy, 
Mr. Shockey, 
trict sales manager for the firm since 
1951, will now 
distribution of the company’s prod- 


ucts and supervision olf sales per- 
sonnel activities in 27 counties in 
central, southern and _ southwest 
Ohio. 


Wash- | 


the com- | 


who has been a dis- 


be responsible for | 
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Para producir 

una mejor formula 
de alimentacion, 
fortifique sus 
granos e ingre- 
dientes locales, 
con Suplementos 
de Alimentacion 
concentrados 
BORDEN 2 a 25 Ibs. 
por tonelada. 


™ FERMACTO 400- 
Mezcla exclusiva 

de factores de 
fermentacion 
multiples, BORDEN, 
establecido para una 
mejoria consistente 
en el desarollo y 
eficiencia de la 
comida. 


MRB-Reemplazo 
para leche desnatada 
seca, supliendo mas 
proteina, energia 
total y vitaminas 
pero de costo 
considerablemente 
menor...seco y que 
fluye libremente. 


™ Ademas Suplementos 
especiales para ali- 
mentacion de aves, 
tales como BORDEN 300, 
uselo con unicamente 

7 ingredientes 

y minerales locales 
para producir una 
mezcla de bajo precio 
pero de alta calidad. 


™ Para informacion y 
cotizacion, 
dirigirse a: 


Dorden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products through Borden Research 


= 
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LATEST FEEDING METHODS CAN HELP 


important trends in beef-cattle feeding include the use of (1) low-roughage, high-energy 
diets; (2) fermentation feed supplements, and (3) additional Vitamin A fortification. These 
practices, and others that contribute to the more efficient use of feed, are vitally important 
when one considers that feed represents up to 75% of the cost of finishing beef for market. 

BUT . . . no matter how well a ration is formulated, unless animals are in top physical 
condition they cannot utilize their feed to full advantage. That’s why successful farm feeders, 
as well as commercial feedlot operators, maintain a program of herd health to prevent the 
ailments that can cut into NET profit and keep them from making top dollar at market time. 


CUTS FEEDLOT BLOAT AND SCOURS 


In many parts of the country, feeders are switching to the use of low-roughaBe, high-energy 
rations from start to finish during the feeding period. Unfortunately, the use of such rations 
frequently causes bloat, founder, scours...and lost profits! 


LOW ROUGHAGE...HIGH CONCENTRATE...NO BLOAT! 


The addition of DYNAFAC to high-energy rations effectively reduces the incidence of bloat. 
The first “chemobiotic” developed for beef-cattle rations, DyYNAFAC helps keep cattle on 
feed, aids in increasing growth and feed conversion, and can help produce lighter-weight 
cattle faster ... the kind that produce more desirable, nonwasty primal cuts. DYNAFAC is 
a feed additive you can’t afford to pass up! It works well with corn, barley or milo-based 
rations and can return as much as one dollar for every dime invested! 


Recommended use levels: For feeder cattle—1.5 to 2 grams 
per head per day. For beef calves—.9 to 1 gram per head per 
day ...a cost of less than lc per day! 
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YOU INCREASE BEEF-CATTLE PROFITS 


Vitamin A deficiency is but one of these profit-robbing conditions. And feedlot bloat and 
scouring . . . especially when cattle are on high-energy rations . . . can result in less-than- 


maximum weight gains and feed efficiency. 

To improve your feeding program and to help maintain herds in good health, Merck 
‘now offers three products: DYNAFAC... STABIMIX A... and AGROZYME. Read about yh 
them here. Then, for further information, or to place your order, contact your feed S ne ped 
supplier or Merck Feed Products Representative. c 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey ~ KV 


TO HELP PREVENT OR TREAT 
VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY 


Feedlot rations, which do not contain newly-harvested top-quality grains, can lose much of 
their vitamin A content before reaching the feed bunks. This lack of vitamin A can weaken 
stockers’ and feeders’ resistance to pinkeye, respiratory infections and diarrhea. What’s 
more, animals grazing on poor range or pasture...especially during dry spells...may 
also suffer from A-avitaminosis. Cows on vitamin A-deficient rations may abort or drop 
premature, blind or weak calves. 

Losses due to vitamin A deficiency ie 
can be prevented! Remove doubts 
about the vitamin A content or avail- 
ability of the feedstuffs you use. Give 
cattle full benefit of all the vitamin A 
they need by using STABIMIX A! It is 
economical to use and stable under all 
conditions. 


Recommended use levels: For cattle 

of all ages—1,000-2,000 units per 100 

pounds of body weight daily. For cows 
. during last 2 months of gestation and 
first 3 months of lactation — 15,000- 
20,000 units per cow per day. 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., 
FOR A STABILIZED VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT 


FOR TOP WEIGHT-GAINS 
AND FEED EFFICIENCY 


This modern fermentation feed supplement, when added to beef-cattle fattening rations, 
increases the nutritional value of low-moisture corn and western barley. The use of 
AGROZYME can result in greater liveweight gains and increased profit 
margins over feed costs. That means a greater return for each feed 
dollar you invest! 

Growth responses stimulated by AGROZYME have been recorded 
as high as 24% ... feed savings as great as 12% ... and extra profits 
as high as $10.60 per finished steer! Profit-building results like these 
have been substantiated in experiment stations and commercial feed 
lots across the country. 

AGROZYME belongs in your feeding program. Why not set up your 
own split-lot trials and see for yourself? 


QESISTERED TRADENARE OF NERCK 6 CO.. INC Recommended use level : .0075 pounds per head per day. 
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BIG CHIEF 
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UPPLY CO. 
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Study Best Energy, Protein Balance 


MADISON, WIS.—A laying ration 
with 14% protein and 950-1,000 
calories of energy per pound seems 
most practical under Wisconsin win- 
ter conditions, according to a report 
appearing in a university research 
publication by University of Wiscon- 
sin researchers. 

In practical terms, such a ration 
would be made up largely of corn and 
soybean oil meal, with small amounts 
of protein supplement and the re- 
quired minerals and vitamins, the re- 
port says. 

You need 950-1,000 calories per 
pound to lower feed costs per dozen 
eggs and to provide the heat hens 
need in the winter, according to five 
years of tests by Dr. H. R. Bird, Dr. 
M. L. Sunde, D. M. Turk, and E. W. 
Kienholz. A 14% protein ration will 
support good production at this en- 
ergy level, but the hens may pick 
feathers from each other. In itself, 


SS 


. 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains* with soibies 


are a popular protein supplement for dairy cows and a favorite ingredient in 
concentrate mixture for cattle. 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Solubles* 


are specially suited for swine and poultry rations and retain all nutritional values, 


Schenley Milo Distillers Dried Grains* 


are tested and have proven to be a good ingredient in dairy rations. 


* They include GFF, the Grain Fermentation Factor. 


feather picking isn’t bad, but it can 
lead to cannibalism. It’s probably 
worth the risk, the research men say. 


Calorie Boost 


One can boost calories even further 
and get a dozen eggs for as little as 
3.2 lb. of feed. But the grower has 
to add fat to the feed to do this, and 
raise protein to around 19% to pre- 
vent undesirable effects of imbal- 
ances. That increases ration costs far 
enough that the 3 lb. of feed needed 
for a dozen eggs costs more than the 
amount of lower energy ration needed 
for a dozen eggs, the report stated. 

Or one can get around 12% pro- 
tein in a low-energy ration—900 
calories or less—made from oats or 
mill feed plus small amounts of pro- 
tein and the required minerals and 
vitamins. But hens have to eat more 
of this feed to produce a dozen eggs. 
And the corn used for 950 calorie 
rations is as cheap as the low-energy 
feedstuffs. Thus, the boost to a slight- 
ly higher energy level doesn’t raise 
feed costs very much and does give 
better feed efficiency, the Wisconsin 
researchers stated. 


Albert Tobias Retires 


At American Cyanamid 


NEW YORK — The retirement of 
Albert Tobias from the Agricultural 
Division of American Cyanamid Co. 
after 42 years of 
service in various 
sales managerial 
positions has been 
announced by E. 
H. Smythe, mar- 
keting director for 
the division. Mr. 
Tobias joined the 
company's Lederle 
Division in 1918 
and in 1921 was 
assigned to veteri- 
nary sales. He was 
later transferred to the western re- 
gion in San Francisco and became 
branch manager. Mr. Tobias was in- 
strumental in opening up the Ha- 
waiian market for veterinary prod- 
ucts, the announcement stated. He 
was also manager of U.S. govern- 
ment sales of Lederle products dur- 
ing World War II. In 1946 he was 
promoted to regional manager for 
the west coast region. His most re- 
cent position with Cyanamid’s Agri- 
cultural Division was sales-coordina- 
tor of all veterinary products. 

Mr. Tobias resides at 3260 Lom- 
bardy Road, Pasadena, Cal. 


Do You Make the 


Albert Tobias 


HOG FEED? 
We believe that you're sincerel se | 
the best feed possi 


inis 


Drop us a note and we'll send you the 
latest independent scientific docu- 


26 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio” 
he MAin 1-3170 


Schenley 
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§ Constant vigilance is maintained by 
CCC’s extensive control labora- 


BETTER LABORATORY tory to make certain that every ship- 


3 = ment of CCC Calcium Carbonate is of 


CONTROL " uniform quality to help you produce 


feeds of constant uniformity required 
for highest performance. 


The high purity of CCC Calcium Car- 
bonate (39% calcium) assures calcium 
of highest availability in your feeds for 
all classes of farm animals. 


UES, 


You pay no premium for CCC Calcium 
Carbonate. And you can save freight 
by buying in mixed cars, (combining 
shipments of CCC Calcium Carbonate 
with CCC Trace Mineral Premixes, 
Shellmaker and Barn Brite). 


To give your customers good service, 
you must have good service from your 
©) suppliers. CCC has doubled pro- 
duction facilities in the last ten 
see m years. This, combined with three ship- 
| ping points, makes possible fast, de- 
| pendable service at all times. 


INCREASED PRODUC- 
TION FACILITIES 


Write, Wire or Phone 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 4 4 


520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Minols THE THREE PURITANS symbolize the three CCC quar- 
ries—in Quincy, Hlinois, Carthage, Missouri and 


325 Weedmen of the World Building, Omeha 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthege, Me. Weeping Water, Nebraska—so called because of 
the high purity of the deposits. 
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EMULSION 


Vinelab WATER A EMULSION pro- 
vides new levels of effectiveness and 
ease of handling in treating Vitamin A 
deficiencies in poultry, cows, swine, 
beef cattle and other livestock. It's a valuable aid in maintaining normal good 
health, production and reproduction, and in achieving maximum weight gains. 
This amazing new product is specifically designed for use in the drinking 
water—thus eliminating the necessity for special feed mixes. 

Water A Emulsion is a concentrated liquid that mixes readily and retains 
its vitamin potency indefinitely, even when in solution. Flocks and animals 
respond quickly to water-fed Vitamin A. Users like its low-cost effectiveness 
and simplicity of treatment. Packed in cans to eliminate breakage, reduce 
shipping cost and preserve potency. 

Write for a free copy of our new booklet: The Role of Vitamin A in Nutrition." 


VINELAND LABORATORIES, INC. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


WEST COAST BRANCH 


4068 Broadwoy Place, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to better customers... 


EDSTUFFS FEEDSTUFFS FEEDSTUI 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as... . 


Turkey Feeding 
Swine Rations 


New Research Developments 


Broiler Feeding 
Improved Feed Formulation 


Cattle Nutrition 
Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 

A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


Pe See 828 82282282888 


FEEDSTUFFS Reader Service Department 
P.O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Please send me copylies) of the Golden Year “Science and 
Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name 
and address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. 
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NEW BULK STATION—The Tannar & Holmes Elevator, Fowlerville, Mich., 
built this new bulk station at Webberville, Mich., last year. Photo shows 
Emil Schlager (on truck) and Kenneth Tannar, president of the firm, pre- 
paring to load out a truck load of bulk feed from the new bulk station. The 


station is served by rail from Decatur, Ind. 


Michigan Feed Men Report 


New Bulk Station Expands 
Services and Reduces Costs 


By Special Correspondent 

“There was a need for bulk feed 
and we felt we could develop the de- 
mand; also we wanted to hold down 
labor costs.” 

That’s how Kenneth Tannar, presi- 
dent of Tannar & Holmes Elevator 
at Fowlerville and Webberville, Mich., 
described his firm’s decision to open 
a new bulk feed station at Webber- 
ville in 1960. 

The new bulk feed station, one of 
the first in Michigan, was construct- 
ed during 1959 and opened in early 
1960. It has a 90-ton storage capac- 
ity for bulk concentrates. There are 
four 17-ton bins and three with a 
7-ton capacity. 

The bulk station is served by rail 
from Decatur, Ind., and can handle 
four feeds simultaneously. 

Unloading of rail cars is handled 
by a portable, over-the-track car un- 


| loader, and a 46-ft. elevator leg. Feed 


can be taken in bulk or “bagged off” 
from the elevator leg which is de- 


signed so that it can serve any addi- | 


| tional bins that may be added later. 


Equipment at the bulk station in- 
cludes a 26-ft. platform truck scale, 
which serves the company’s bulk de- 
livery truck and trucks of feeders 
who pick up their own feed from a 
radius of about 20 miles. 

After a full year’s operation, is the 
bulk station living up to expecta- 
tions? 

Holds Down Labor Costs 


“Yes, and we wonder how we did 
without it,” Mr. Tannar reports. “It’s 
really holding down labor costs. One 
|} man can unload a 30-ton car of con- 
centrates in three hours, where be- 
fore it took two men six hours to 
unload a 20-ton car of bagged feed. 

“Users like our bulk setup; it’s 
economical and we've made good 
| headway on sales, but we still have 
a job to do to develop our full sales 
potential. We're using personal con- 
tacts, newspaper advertising and di- 
rect mail to develop business.” 

The addition of bulk service gives 
Tannar & Holmes a well-rounded feed 


THE ELEVATOR—Kenneth Tannar (left), president and Riby Holmes, vice 
president of Tannar & Holmes Elevator, Fowlerville and Webberville, Mich., 
are shown here in front of part of their elevator facilities, which handle 


200,000 bu. of grain a year. 
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WORK AT MIXER — Frank Plum- 
mer, left, and Kenneth Tannar, Tan- 
nar & Helmes Elevator, Fowlerville 
and Webberville, Mich., are pictured 
here while working at the firm’s 1',- 
ton Prater mixer. Mr. Plummer has 
been with the mill for 28 years, hav- 
ing worked for previous owners. 


operation with which to serve area 
feeders. 
Feed Mill Modernized 

In 1956, an already efficient feed 
mill was further modernized with the 
addition of a truck dump, a Wenger 
molasses mixer, a Prater 1%-ton 
mixer and a 14 in. hammermill! grind- 
er. 

The 1956 modernization and the 
move into bulk last year are two in 
a long series of steps that have meant 
progress since Mr. Tannar and 
Charles Craig purchased Hall’s Feed 
Mills at Fowlerville in January, 1947. 
A year later, Mr. Tannar purchased 
Mr. Craig’s interest, and operated 
the mill as the Tannar Elevator. 

In 1949, the elevator operation was 
modernized with the building of a 
new truck dump and the addition of 
a Crippen grain blower. Two years 
later, silos and a scale house were 
added, and in 1954, a drier was in- 
stalled. The elevator handles around 
200,000 bu. of grain a year and has 
storage of 75,000 bu. There is some 
grain bank space, but storage is used 
mostly for government-owned grain 

The steady expansion of business 
created the need for a partner, and 
in 1954, Riby Holmes purchased a 
half-interest in the company, which 
became Tannar & Holmes. 

Both Mr. Tannar and Mr. Holmes 
are Michigan State University agri- 
cultural graduates and Mr. Holmes 
had taught vocational agriculture for 
14 years. The coming together of 
these two intelligent and energetic 
young business men moved the com- 
pany another step forward. 

In 1953, Mr. Tannar had added an 
anhydrous ammonia business as a 
custom applicator. Now, with Mr 
Holmes as manager of the ammonia 
department, they proceeded in 1956 
to buy an anhydrous ammonia dis- 
tribution plant at Webberville and in 
1957 added an ammonia plant at 
Eden. 

Keys to Success 

What is the key to the continued 
success of Tannar & Holmes? Any 
answer would be incomplete, but 
there seem to be at least three keys. 
The first is that they are “working” 
managers. They take their turn at all 
of the jobs from operating a mixer 
to loading out feed. Despite the com- 
pany’s growth, there are only six reg- 
ular employees (two more than in 
1947), plus additional seasonal help. 

The second key is the foresight and 
good business sense that have guided 
them in their operations. “We've di- 
versified and sell about equal amounts 
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of poultry, beef, dairy and hog feeds, 
made with Master Mix concentrates 
and local grain,” Mr. Tannar said, 
“and our elevator and fertilizer op- 
erations provide a further hedge.” 
The third key would be service to 
their customers, and service to the 
community. As “working’’ managers, 
Mr. Tannar and Mr. Holmes per- 
sonally supervise customer service. 
They aiso believe in community serv- 
ice, both as good citizenship and good 
business. Mr. Tannar is past president 
of the Fowlerville Rotary Club, a 
member of the Commercial Club, and 
a Scout master. Mr. Holmes is a past 
president of the PTA. Both have sup- 
ported local 4-H and FFA work. 
The success of their approach can 
be measured in several ways, but one 
of the most important is in the grow- 
ing dollar volume of gross sales. From 
$120,000 in 1947, the company last 
year topped the half million mark— 
reassurance that in a period of in- 
tense competition, the combination of 
hard work, foresight, good business 
sense and service still pays off. 
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“PAY-DIRT” 


With 


Fuller Panels 
in Control 
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FULLER COMPANY 


178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiory of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


One man on watch—and a Fuller Control Panel in control. 
Result: the flow of bulk, dry materials in a pneumatic con- 
veying system graphically illustrated by diagrams and in- 
dication lights that track process transitions from phase to 
phase—without human errors! 


Fuller Control Panels—automatic, remote, one-man control 
of multiple operations—stem from Fuller’s vast materials 
handling and instrumentation experience. Fuller, the only 
manufacturer of pneumatic conveying equipment engaged 
in engineering and building its own control panels, puts its 
cumulative experience into each project. This single 
knowledgeable responsibility for both system and control 
means savings in time and costs. More important—it’s 
your assurance that the total system is generic to your 
specific operational needs. 


Look to Fuller’s engineering-manufacturing team to develop 
the simplest possible control system without costly dupli- 
cation or changes for you. Write for Bulletin G-9, today. 
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Calling on Newcomers 


Windy Kramer, the routeman, 
drove the big red delivery truck into 
the farmyard and stopped near the 
kitchen door. He got out of the truck, 
held a bag under his right arm and 
approached the door. 

In answer to his knock, an inner 


door opened, then the wooden storm 
door was opened about 6 in. “Yes?” 
questioned a feminine voice, not too 
friendly. 

Windy smiled, peered around the 
edge of the open door at the chunky, 
partly grey-haired woman inside. 
“Good morning, ma’m,” he said real 
friendly like. “Welcome to Rolling 


I'm 
Windy Kramer of the Joe Brooks 
Feed Mill at Hansen's Creek. Bill 
Burnett down the road said you folks 
bought this place and moved in a 
few days ago.” 

“We're not interested in buying 
feed,” said the woman. “We're al- 
ready hooked up with Gatlin Elevator 


Prairie township, Mrs. Cullen. 


Not 


one or two, 


but 


keep Peterson Males 
improving 


From the birds at the top of the page comes the flesh- 
ing Peterson Crosses are famous for . . . from the 
line in the middle comes fast, early growth and nick- 
ability . . . from the third line comes fertility and 
hatchability. And we're continually improving all 
three lines at the same time. We're putting weight 
on our male at eight weeks as only a hybrid breeding 
program can. Hatchability in Peterson-mated flocks 
has never been better... in fact, one of our biggest 
customers regularly reports 82% salable or better! 
Peterson Crosses are winning contests —like the 
14th Maine Broiler Test — as never before and in 
the field Peterson Crosses are cutting the cost of a 


pound of broiler meat. 


What’s more, these Peterson improvements are not 
limited to a comparative handful of cockerels. We're 
producing results in volume. We may not always have 
enough to satisfy the growing demand, but right now 
is a good time to book the most vigorous, most pro- 
fitable cockerei you ever housed, today’s Peterson 
Male. Call your Peterson Representative or write us 


direct. Today. 


PETERSON breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


BRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN AND FONZASO, ITALY 


in Beecher. That’s where the former 
owner bought.” 
Building Relations 

“Good. I'm glad you’ve got some 
feed real quick to start operations. 
I've got a few things here for you 
in this bag. We always give these 
things to newcomers to make them 
know we're glad they moved here.” 

Windy pulled out a couple of hot 
pads, a blue imitation leather note- 
book and a packet of needles. He 
handed them to the woman. 

“Thank you,” she said briefly, tak- 
ing the items. 

“Is Mr. Cullen home today?” 
Windy inquired. 

“He’s in the barn,” said Mrs. Cul- 
len. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Cullen. I think I'll 
go out and meet him. I want to know 
everybody in the township. And if 
you come to town and have a few 
minutes, be sure to come in and visit 
us. We've got free coffee and dough- 
nuts till noon every day.” 

“We're buying our feed someplace 
else, I said,” pointed out the woman. 

“That's okay with me,” grinned 
Windy. “But you can use our phone 
when you come to town, if you wish, 
check your packages as you shop the 
stores, and just rest a bit, if you 
like.” 

The woman made an indistinguish- 
able reply 

Windy took another bag from his 
truck and went out into the dairy 
barn. The warm, manure-tinged air 
swept about him. It was a smell 
which Windy liked, for it meant 
well-fed animals, well cared for, and 
it also meant a barn stocked with 
dairy cows producing milk which 
gives the farmer an income. 

A stocky, overalled man of about 
40 was liming the floors. He looked 
up suspiciously. 

“Hi,” smiled Windy engagingly. 
“I’m Windy Kramer from the Joe 
Brooks Feed Mill in Hansen’s Creek. 
Heard from Bill Burnett that you 
bought this place. Thought I’d drop in 
and get acquainted.” 

The farmer sized up Windy. ““We’re 
buying feed from the Gatlin Eleva- 
tor,” he announced. 

“I know,” said Windy friendly like. 
“Your wife told me. That’s okay. I 
still want to get acquainted with you. 
Can you use a pocket knife?” 

He pulled out a shiny knife and 
handed it to the man. “We like to 
give a few things to newcomers to 
make them feel welcome in the com- 
munity. I've got a folding yardstick 
in this bag, some pencils, a ballpoint 
pen and a farm record book.” He 
handed the bag to the man. 

Slowly the man reached for the 
bag and peered inside. “Thanks,” he 
said. “But like I said, I'm buying 
feed someplace else, and I’m not the 
kind that goes jumping from one 
dealer to another.” 

Test Feeding 

“A good policy,”” Windy said. “Make 
your choice on feed and stick to it to 
give it a fair trial. Then check on 
competitive feeds and see if you can 
do better. That’s what a lot of farm- 
ers do. Test feeding, they call it 
around here.” 

“Test feeding, what’s that?” 
quired the farmer. 

Windy smiled. “Our firm does it,” 
he said. “Our boss, Joe Brooks, likes 
to prove our feeds produce. So we 
will test feed some of your hogs, 
laying hens or dairy cattle for a spe- 
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cified length of time. We'll set up 
the feeding program and you follow 
it. We'll keep the records and post 
them here after every visit. At the 
end of the test period, we'll compute 


the production gains, the cost of the | 


feed and compare 


production and | 


costs with the previous feeding meth- | 


ods. Then you will know whether it 


pays you to stick with the feed you're | 


using or switch to ours.” 

“T’ve heard of that, but I've never 
done it,” said the farmer. “I’m too 
busy to try it. Got lots of things to 
settle in this new place first.” 

Windy pulled out a 6 by 8 in. print- 
ed card. “Thought maybe you'd like 
to keep this handy, Mr. Cullen, in 
case Gatlin hasn’t got everything you 
want. This card lists most of our 
products and services.” Windy 
glanced at the card. “We have mo- 
bile mill or stationary grinding, pel- 
leting, bulk delivery, grain pickup, 
grain bank, seed cleaning and treat- 
ing, corn shelling and dry and liq- 
uid fertilizer. We've also got a big, 
well stocked farm supplies store. And 
as I was telling Mrs. Cullen, we've 
got free coffee and doughnuts till 
noon every day.” 

The farmer took the card and 
glanced at it. Then he laid it on the 
high sill of one of the barn windows. 
“T’'ll keep it,” he said, “but I’m too 
busy now to go chasin’ around for 
extra stuff besides feed.” 

“T’ll drop by once in a while to say 
hello and see if you need anything 
we've got,” Windy smiled. “And if 
you want any information from us 
quick on any of our services just 
phone us collect.” 

The farmer said nothing, just 
looked at Windy. The routeman 
tucked his storm coat collar closer 
around his neck. “Well, glad to have 
met you, Mr. Cullen,” he said cheer- 
fully, and went out. 

He climbed into his truck and 
started the motor. “You never know, 
Windy, old boy,” he said, “if you get 
these cold fellows or not. But you’ve 
got to work on the law of averages. 
Visit them, welcome them to the com- 
munity, say your piece and leave. 
And don’t forget to drop back and 
see them once a month. Remember 
that guy you called on once a month 
for eight months in a row, and no 
orders? Then, boom, he asks you to 
weigh his hogs on a testing demo, 
and wham, he’s been buying tons of 
feed ever since. Don’t give up, boy!” 


Louis M. Hurd Dies 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Prof. Louis M. 
Hurd, 74, a former member of the 
Cornell University staff, died here 
Jan. 23. Mr. Hurd was a member of 
the Cornell staff for 43 years before 
his retirement from the university’s 
extension staff in 1953. 

He held the title of extension asso- 
ciate professor in poultry in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. He was the au- 
thor of two books: “Practical Poultry 
Farming” and “Modern Poultry 
Farming.” 

Mr. Hurd is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Marguerite Severin Dorry Hurd, 
Orlando, and a son David Hurd, 
Ithaca. 
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National Distillers’ 


Sales Up, Income Down 


NEW YORK —Net sales of Na- 
tional Distillers and Chemical Corp 
for 1960 set a record but net income 
declined “primarily due to the cost- 
price squeeze on several of the com- 
pany’s chemical products,” according 
to a preliminary report from John 
E. Bierwirth, chairman, and Roy F. 
Coppedge, Jr., president. 

The record sales amounted to 
$580,172,000, compared with $578,- 
299,000 in 1959. 

National's net income for 1960 was 
$21,415,000—equal to $1.92 per share, 
after preferred dividends, on the 10,- 
167,304 shares of common stock out- 
standing at the end of the year. This 
compares with net income of $26,- 
347,000, or $2.36 per share, after 
preferred dividends, on 10,385,730 
outstanding common shares for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1959 

Directors of National Distillers & 
Chemical Corp. have declared a quar- 


terly dividend of 30¢ a share on the 
corporation’s common stock 
March 1, 1961, to 
record on Feb. 10, 1961 
quarterly dividend of $1.06% 
on the preferred stock was also de- 
clared payable March 15, 1961, to 
holders of record Feb. 15, 1961 
NEW FEED, SEED FIRM 

KALAMA, WASH Remodeling 
work is now in progress for a new 
feed and seed store here. The estab- 
lishment will be known as George’s 
Feed & Seed and will be operated by 
George Herat. 
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| Miss. Valley Dehy 


Group Organized 


KANSAS CITY —The Mississippi 
Valley Dehydrators Assn. was organ- 
Jan. 19 at a meeting at the 
Chisca Hotel, Memphis. Hubert H. 
Blanton, Blanton Alfalfa Mills, 
Hughes, Ark., was named chairman. 
Roger Killingsworth, Mallory Farms, 
Chatfield, Ark., was elected vice 
chairman and David Rucker, Nation- 
al Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Memphis, was chosen secretary-treas- 
urer. About 26 dehydrators were rep- 
resented at the meeting. 


ized 
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ake a complete feed. 


IT’S SIMPLE — EASY — AND MAKES SENSE 


As a local mill you have many economies not available to the central feed manufacturer 
which allows YOU to sell at lower prices without sacrificing your profits nor the qual- 


ity of your feeds. 


AS A MANUFACTURER YOU SELL DIRECT 
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more efficiently than you can yourself? 


Research Knowledge—it is imperative that 
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ern research facilities so you can guarantee your 
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entirely too costly. 


SWISHER DOES ALL THIS FOR YOU! 


SWISHER FEED SERVICE 
Div. of William Davies Co. 
P.O. Box 175, Dept. Fs-3 
Danville, Illinois 

Phone: Hickory 2-0290 


Proven Formulas—you must produce feeds 
that are efficient so as to reduce production 
costs of your customers. Big commercial feeders 
demand proof that your feeds will do this. 


SWISHER HAS THIS PROOF FOR YOU! 


Aggressive Merchandising—you must have 
a Name brand feed with a complete inte- 
grated sales and advertising program. You must 
have feeding program booklets and literature. To 
produce any of these things yourself would be 


FEED SERVICE 


SWISHER is the originator of the “Super 


Concentrate” program— 


IT WORKS! 


If you want to get ahead and make more 


money, as a local feed service mill, we urge you 
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Danville, lilinois 
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Study of Local Feed Mill Operations 


@ Organization 


@ The Market 


This study of local feed mills in On- 
tario was designed to gather certain 
kinds of information that managers 
of these businesses would find useful 
in making management decisions. 

I believe that you, as manager of 
your own business, require a body of 


facts so that you can evaluate and | 


compare the efficiency with which 


you are operating your own business | 


in relation to your competitors in the 
feed industry. 
tion, it would be difficult for you to 
determine the competitive 
of your firm in your industry; it 
would also be difficult for you to de- 
cide the best way to adjust your use 
of resources within your own business 
so that you might achieve greater 
efficiency, 
competitive strength. 

In brief, then, we can say that the 
purposes or objectives of the study 
we have made were twofold: 

(1) To obtain the descriptive data 
necessary to describe the typical busi- 
ness organization and management 
practices of local feed mills. 


And (2) to determine the types of 


in resource use which 
in greater efficiency 


adjustment 
would result 


Without such informa- | 


strength | 


greater profits and greater | 


(greater profits) in the typical local | 


feed mill business. 


Before presenting any of our re- | 


sults, I should make two further com- 


ments. First, I have stressed the pur- | 
pose for which this study was made | 
because the results of this study have | 


meaning and significance only when 
they are related to the objectives of 
the study. 
mind that 
techniques 
to do a specific job 


are only tools to be used 


We must always keep in | 
research and research | 


They have no | 


significance in themselves and conse- | 


quently the results obtained from 


them are meaningless unless they are | 


related to 
which they 
they are to solve 


are used, viz., 


In this case, we 


the specific purpose for | 
the problem | 


were concerned with describing the | 
organization of, and profitable adjust- | 


“PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS” 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phorwe 20545 


@ Adjustment Possibilities 


By S. H. Lane 
Ontario Agricultural College 
Guelph, Ont. 


ments in, resource use for typical | 
| This coincidence enabled us to select 


local feed mills. 

Secondly, it must be remembered 
that the results we obtained are based 
on a sample of about 60 local feed 


mills in southwestern Ontario. The | 


reason this area was selected was 
that there is a high concentration of 


feed mills in the area and they tend | 


to be “pure” feed mill operations 
rather than ones that are operated 
jointly with grain elevator, flour mill- 


@ Profit Ratios 
@ Plant Capacity 


ing or general farm supply businesses. 


a sample conveniently located to 
Guelph and to study the local feed 
mill operation as a distinct business 
enterprise. However, it must be rec- 
ognized that our results apply to this 
area and this type of business and no 
claims are made that the results ap- 
ply in other sections. 

RESULTS—I can present here only 
a few of what I believe to be the more 


significant results for the sample as 
a whole. 

(1) Structure and Organization. 
The age of the mills on which we ob- 
tained records ranged from new con- 
struction to over 100 years, and for 
the whole sample the average was 40 
years. On the average, they have been 
under their present ownership for 15 
years and were purchased by the 
present owners for an average of 
about $23,000. Since that time, the 
owners have added capital improve- 
ments in buildings and equipment 
about equal in value to the original 
purchase price. In spite of this seem- 
ingly rapid rate of capital improve- 
ment, the present owners estimated 
that an additional capital expendi- 
ture of about $23,000 was required 
to modernize their establishments. 
Most of this anticipated capital ex- 
penditure was associated with con- 
version to bulk handling of incoming 
ingredients and finished feeds. 

For the sample as a whole, the 
current sale value of these establish- 
ments, as estimated by the operators, 


New survey compares 


Free booklet 
gives scientific figures 


Bulk, burlap-bags-to-bulk or 50 lb. and 100 lb. 
burlap bags? How can you tell which holds the 
biggest profit-margin...for you...which builds 
strongest customer-relations? 


Up to now, no one has had comparison 
figures from comparable mills in the same geo- 
graphic area. 


But now...the information you need to make 
profits in your area is all in this free booklet! 


Capital investment...installation cost... 
amortization...depreciation...maintenance and 


repairs! 


FREE facts and figures, with charts and 
tabulations which enable you to compare your 
business with others. 
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exceeded the amount they had in- 
vested in them. However, this rela- 
tionship did not hold in mills with a 
small volume of business. 

(2) Plant Capacity. The average 
mill in our sample had an estimated 
capacity of 24 tons per day (3 tons 
per hour) on a one-shift basis. How- 
ever, the actual production was about 
75% of estimated capacity. The stor- 
age capacity available for grain was 
slightly over 300 tons. For storage 
of locally grown grain, about 85 tons 
of this space was the maximum 
amount allocated at any time 
throughout the season. 

For the sample as a whole, about 
10% had bulk storage facilities for 
concentrates and about 40% had bulk 
storage facilities for prepared feeds 
However, this storage space was rel- 
atively small when compared with 
bag storage, which averaged about 
25 tons for bagged concentrates and 
40 tons for bagged prepared feeds. 

Our average mill was operated by a 
labor force equivalent to about seven 
full-time men (68 to be exact). 


About four of these men were en- 
gaged in grinding, mixing, loading 
and unloading, etc., about 1.5 men 
were engaged in management, and 
about an equal amount of labor time 
was used in feed delivery. 

(3) The Market. Our average mill 
had about 300 active customers whose 
average annual purchase per custom- 
er was slightly over $1,000. Very few 
mills included in the sample had any 
customers whose annual purchases 
exceeded $10,000. This would seem to 
indicate that the kind of service the 
local feed mill was equipped to pro- 
vide was best suited to the require- 
ments of the relatively small and me- 
dium sized farmer customer. This 
was also suggested by the fact that 
40% of the grain handled by these 
mills was grown locally and revenue 
from custom grinding and mixing 
charges amounted to about 12% of 
their gross margin on total grain and 
feed sales. Furthermore, only 7% of 
their feed sales was sold in bulk. 

From data collected in this study, 
it was found that the average market 


radius served by local feed mills in 
this area ranged from 14 miles for 
small mills to 25 miles for the large 
businesses. The over-all average was 
17 miles. 


Our interviews revealed that the 
local mills had been faced with in- 
creasing competition direct 


sales from central plants, mobile feed 
mills and farmers installing their 
own grinding and mixing equipment 
Nevertheless, they still considered 
other local feed mills as being their 
most important source of competi- 
tion. If this conclusion was well 
founded, it certainly indicates that 
the local feed mill is in a position 
where it can compete by providing 
services which cannot be duplicated 
by these new forms of competition. 
(4) Profit Ratios. The average 
gross from feed inufactured 
in the mills plus other feed sales, di- 
rect grain miscellaneous 
items was about $300,000. In addition 


sales 


sales, and 


about $6,000 in custom revenue was 
realized. Adding this revenue to the 
gross margin on other feed sold by 


feed distribution costs! 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This article 
summarizes a study of local feed 
mill operations in Ontario. Feed 
men will find of interest the data 
and comments on several economic 
aspects of operating a local mill. 
Prof. Lane, the author, is an agri- 
cultural economist at Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ont. This 
summary is from a talk by Prof. 
Lane at the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn. 


the local feed mill resulted in a gross 
profit of 16.0%. Operating expenses, 
exclusive of depreciation and inter- 
est, amounted to 114%, leaving a 
net profit before these items were 
deducted of 4.6%. Allowing 1.6% for 
depreciation would leave a net prof- 
it of 3% of gross sales before interest 
on investment and income tax were 
deducted. 

Assuming the investment in this 
mill to be about $45,000, and allowing 
an equal amount of investment in 
other assets, and gross sales of $300,- 
000, this would mean an interest re- 
turn in investment of about 10%. 

ADJUSTMENT POSSIBILITIES— 
‘he second portion of this study on 
which I would like to report briefly 
concerns the efficient use of the re- 
sources (primarily labor and capital) 
which are used in local feed mills. 
The analysis on this part of the study 
was conducted by A. N. Duggal, grad- 
uate student in the department of 
agricultural economics at O.A.C. This 
study is still in progress so I can 
only present some of the preliminary 
findings at this time. His analysis 
consisted of classifying the various 
productive inputs used in feed mill 
operations into five main categories, 

(1) Production and management 
labor (measured in man-months), 

(2) delivery expenses (fuel, oil, 
license, insurance and re- 


grease, 
pairs), 
(3) productive operating expenses 
(light, heat, power, bad debts, office 
expense), 
(4) cost of material sold, and 


(5) investment in buildings and 
equipment. 
He then attempted to determine 


whether these inputs were being com- 
bined in the proportions which would 
result in the greatest profits. 

The results of his analysis suggest 
the following conclusions: 


(1) Production and Management 
Labor. Assuming that the going av- 
erage wage rate for production and 
management labor combined is $200 
per month, too much labor is being 
employed in our local feed mills. The 
reason for this conclusion is that the 
analysis indicated the value of pro- 
duction which could be attributed 
to the last month of labor employed 
was only $106. Obviously this amount 
was not sufficient to cover its cost, 
i.e., $200 per month. This low mar- 
ginal return to labor in our complete 
sample of feed mills was due to a 
large extent to the fact that the mar- 
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MARKET PANEL—The panel shown above discussed the subject “How 
Markets Are Made” at the Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. meeting in 
Atlanta. Left to right: Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, chairman poultry department, 
University of Georgia, moderator; Don Long, Olsen Brothers, North Holly- 
wood, Cal.; Fank Urner, Urner Barry Co., New York, and Berwyn B. Gehgan, 
general manager, Northeastern Poultry Cooperative Assn., Inc., New York. 


ginal return to labor in the small 
mills was extremely low. 

(2) Delivery Expense. Since this 
input included only direct out-of- 
pocket expenses required to operate 
delivery trucks, it follows that it 
should produce sufficient gross in- 
come to at least cover each dollar 
spent on this service plus an interest 
charge on the working capital that 
is involved. However, the analysis in- 
dicated that this was not likely the 
case. Perhaps delivery service is an 
expense that you are obliged to make 
in order to remain competitive and, 
under these circumstances, the indi- 
vidual feed mill operator is unable 
to make it pay. However, this result 
would suggest that management give 
closer attention to cutting down on 
the costs of operating their delivery 
trucks. This might be accomplished 
in a number of ways, such as main- 
taining a closer check on truck op- 
erating and maintenance costs and 
scheduling delivery routes more ef- 
fectively. 

(3) Productive Operating Expenses 
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it all started on DELMARVA 


Everything has changed since 1950 when Dela- 
ware Poultry Laboratories were founded. The poultry 
industry, then in swaddling clothes, has become a 
full fledged giant. As the size of the industry grew, 
so did its problems . 


vidual needs. 


when DPL becam 
Delaware Poultry Laboratories grew right along Inc. DPL vaccines, 
with the industry by solving one of its most pressing 
problems, mass vaccination protection. Successful 
growers, not only on Delmarva but in every major 
poultry growing area, have come to rely on DPL 
quality vaccines for protection, versatility, economy, 


and the right vaccination program to meet all indi- 


Research and distribution facilities of Delaware 
Poultry Laboratories were increased further in 1958 


e a subsidiary of Sterling Drug 
biologicals and service are avail- 


able today in every state of the Union and abroad. 


Write for our folder, DPL VACCINES AND HOW 
TO USE THEM, and our latest price list. Write, wire, 
or phone DPL today! 


The analysis indicated that this in- 
put was contributing much more to 
gross income than was required to 
cover its cost. In other words, the ex- 
penditures on heat, light, power, bad 
debt expense and general office ad- 
ministration (excluding salaries) was 


| making a greater contribution to 


gross income than the costs involved. 
(4) Cost of Material Sold. This in- 
put was designed to measure the 


| amount of capital that was allocated 


to the purchase of feed ingredients 
for processing and resale at the local 
mill. The results indicated that ex- 
penditure on this input was being 
more than covered by the contribu- 
tion this input was making to gross 
income. This would suggest that net 
profits would be increased as the vol- 
ume of sales increased. 

(5) Investment in Buildings and 
Equipment. To determine the costs 
attributable to investment in the 
physical facilities of the feed mill, 
depreciation charges of 10%, interest 
charges of 5%, and repair and main- 
tenance charges of 2.5%, or a total 
of 17.5% on total investment were as- 
sumed. The analysis indicated that 
the dollars invested in building and 
equipment were producing more gross 
income than were necessary to cover 
these costs. In other words, gross in- 
come and net profit of the typical 
feed mill would be increased if in- 
vestment in building and equipment 
were exanded. However, I should 
point out that this relationship varied 
considerably with volume of business. 
The large mills were earning a rela- 
tively high marginal return on their 
investment in fixed assets whereas 
the marginal return on fixed assets 
in the small mills was low relative 
to its cost. This would indicate that 
further investment in the physical 
facilities of our small mills should 
not be made unless a substantial in- 
crease in volume of sales is not only 
possible but also probable. 

CONCLUSIONS —In_ conclusion, 
the results of this analysis suggest 
that well organized and managed 
medium and large feed mills in this 
area are in a sound competitive posi- 
tion relative to their present competi- 
tors. It would appear that they are 
able to provide the type of feed and 
service their customers are demand- 
ing as satisfactorily as it can be pro- 
vided by alternative means. 

The present rate of earnings rela- 
tive to investment in medium and 
large local feed mills, though not 
large, would seem to be adequate. 
However, businesses that depend 
solely on the local feed mill opera- 


| tion and do not produce gross sales 
| in excess of $200,000 annually are in 


a dangerous position. Their net re- 


' turns for labor or invested capital 
| are very low and, unless their volume 


of sales can be increased, it is doubt- 
ful if they can survive and continue 
beyond their present ownership. 

In general, some reduction in the 
amount of labor used and careful 
control of delivery expenses are rec- 
ommended actions to take. Coupled 
with this suggestion would be an in- 
crease in the volume of sales as there 
was no indication in our study that 
the local feed mill operations were 
becoming so large that they were un- 
wieldy to manage or inefficient to 
operate. In expanding sales, care 
must be taken to avoid achieving this 
objective at the expense of much 
higher costs for such items as deliv- 
ery expense, bad debts and other sales 
promotion expenditures. 
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(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


66 college tests prove value of Stilbosol in 
all types of rations. Result: 14% increased 
gain, 10% feed saved. 


Stilbosol makes any type 
ration more 


Feed corn, corn-citrus, or corn silage; 
cottonseed hulls or milo; sorghum 
silage or sorgo silage. The plain and 
simple truth is: Any type of basic ration 
when supplemented by Stilbosol-fortifred 
protein helps cattle put on more weight at 


le cost. 


Stilbosol, however, does not allow you 
to cut back on the amount of supple- 
ment fed. Stilbosol is a gain booster 
and not a substitute for feed. Cattle- 
men must still feed a balanced ration 
to obtain top results. 


What does Stilbosol mean to the aver- 
age cattleman in dollars and cents? 
At a recent American Society of Ani- 


mal Production meeting, it was re- 
AVERAGE DAILY GAIN (Ibs.) ported that Stilbosol is worth an extra 
- Oi RATION TESTS | CONTROL | STILBOSOL | INCREASE | ‘SAVED $7 per head to feeders. Multiply the 
Cattle on high- ar number of cattle you feed in a year by 
~ this $7 and you can easily see that 
1 1.70 1.99 16 16 
~ Stilbosol is worth quite a chunk 
Heifers on grain 

and roughage 7 1.98 2.17 10 ie of money. 

Calves on grain | 
and roughage See your feed manufacturer for sup- 

plements fortified with Stilbosol .. . 
| tal 

on pastare 1.92 2.17 15 and pocket that extra $7 per head. 
ALL RATIONS 66 2.0 2.28 4 ” Stilbosol is Elanco Products Company's trademark for 
diethylstilbestro! premix which is manufactured and sold 
Sy), ees under exclusive license granted by lowa State College Re- 


~ 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested feed additive in the world) 
continues to give most feeders an extra 15% gain on 10% less feed. 


search Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


EVAN GO 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin Biz * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 
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No. 7298—<Auto 
Leasing Study 

A third revised edition of a 28-page 
study on the pros and cons of leas- 
ing auto fleets by industry has been 
issued by the Foundation for Man- 
agement Research. 

It is entitled, “Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Auto Fleet Leasing: 
A Comparison of Company Owner- 
ship, Salesman Ownership and Leas- 
ing.” New data has been inciuded in 
the latest edition concerning the shift 
of industry toward leasing auto fleets. 
Situations in which companies are 
better off leasing are discussed, as 
well as situations in which other 
methods of fleet ownership are pref- 
erable. 

Five complete tables and charts 
are included which analyze both fixed 
and variable costs at different mile- 
ages and disclose the effects of dif- 
ferent plans on company earnings. 

For a free copy of this study, 
check No. 7298 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7302—Bucket 


Elevator 


The Shelby Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces introduction of a medium 
duty bucket elevator, the “Economy 
Bucket Elevator,” to augment its 
line of heavy duty elevators. 

The new model is available in ca- 
pacitites from 300 to 1,200 bu. per 
hour, and it features 5 x 4 in. and 
6 x 4 in. buckets in standard heights 


ranging from 20 to 100 ft. It also | 


features standard drives from % h.p. 


to 5 h.p. for corresponding heights, 
it is reported. 

The elevator is a single leg well 
model, featuring heavy gauge con- 
struction with angle iron reinforce- 
ments, the company claims. Division 
supports are provided in legging to 
guide belt. It is shipped complete with 
jack-shaft drive installed. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7302 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7309—Custom 
Milling Brochure 


The Prater Pulverizer Co. an- 
nounces the availability of a new 12- 
page brochure for distribution to 
custom millers. 

It describes the Prater program en- 
titled the “4-P’s Plan,” which is now 


| ready to be put into operation. This 
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Prater “profit protection program”’ is 
fully described and illustrated in the 
brochure. 

Such subjects as controlled cost, 
mill operation surveys, coordinating 
mill improvements, Prater-available 
engineering and maintenance service 
are covered. 

For copies of this brochure, check 
No. 7309 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7308—Bin 


Ventilator 


The Tierney-Gerber Roto Vent, Inc., 
announces introduction of a new wind- 
operated ventilator to pull moisture 
laden air out of grain storage tanks 
or bins. 

Available with 6 or 8 in. perforated 
metal shafts, the Roto-Bin Ventila- 
tor is easily adaptable to round or 
flat storage bins and keeps grain 


spoilage to a minimum, it is claimed. 

Maximum depth of the standard 
unit is 12 ft., but length can be easily 
adjusted. Ventilation pipe is con- 
structed of 16 gauge steel and per- 
forated area is of 12 gauge steel 
with 8/64 in. round holes. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7308 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7293—Mixer- 
Blender 


Development of a batch mixer- 
blender has been announced by A. W. 
Stauffer & Sons, Inc. The company 
said that the unit is “completely self- 
contained” and is capable of mixing 
both dry and wet materials. 

The liquid is pumped into the mixer 
and is evenly distributed throughout 
the feed, the firm claims. The triple- 


action horizontal paddles are of a 
“special design to assure a thorough 
mix with no clogging, bridging or 
balling,” according to the announce- 
ment. For more information, check 
No. 7293 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7303—Water 
Medication 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories an- 


nounces that it is marketing Sulquin 
Concentrate in a plastic bottle con- 


OZ 30. GALLON 


Sulquin® 6-50 


CONCENTRATE 


taining 6 oz. Each bottle of Sulquin 
6-50 Concentrate medicates 50 gal. 
of water, it is stated. 

The product is for the treatment 
of coccidiosis, fowl cholera and ty- 
phoid in chickens and turkeys. For 
additional information, check No. 
7303 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7299—Electrical 
Control Systems 


A comprehensive, six - page bro- 
chure in color, showing typical elec- 
trical control system installations, 
special equipment units, and stand- 
ard fabrications in electrical controls, 
is now available from the manufac- 
turer, SEMCO Electric Controls, Inc. 

For a copy of this brochure, check 
No. 7299 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7306—Fertilizer 
Spreaders 


The Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 
has added two new pull-type fertilizer 
spreader models to its line of ferti- 
lizer spreading equipment. According 
to the company, these new models 
have fully equalized axles, which 
eliminate the need for springs. 

This individual suspension, claims 
the company, provides equal weight 
distribution on all wheels at all times, 
which prevents overloading of any 
one wheel on rough, uneven fields. 
The model N-28 has four tires and 
a capacity of two tons. The model 
N-48, pictured here, has eight tires 
and a 4-ton capacity. 

The advantages of this type of 
wheel suspension, according to the 
company, are longer tire life, ade- 
quate flotation for soft fields, and 
less cutting-in and packing of fields. 

Both the 2 and 4 ton models are 
8 ft. long, have a spreading width 
of 50 ft. and a rate of spread of 60 
Ib. per acre and up, it is claimed. Spe- 
cial gearing for higher or lower 
spreading rates is optional. 

The N-28 and N-48 come equipped 
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with 
points where corrosion can occur— 
metering gate and guides, micro-ad- 


stainless steel at all critical 


justing screw and 


| additional 


conveyor apron, 
the company states. 
Both units can be operated with | 


any tractor and the fan is powered 
from the tractor power take-off. For 
information, check No. 
7306 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7304—Continuous 
Flow Dryer 


The addition of a new compact 
continuous flow dryer has been an- 
nounced by A. T. Ferrell & Co. It is 
named the “Clipper Genie Compact 
Continuous Flow Grain Dryer.” 

The continuous flow principle, as 
utilized by the compact model, is 
claimed by A. T. Ferrell engineers 
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even under 


tighter rates 


Today it’s more important than ever to buy wisely — 
buy the kind of grain storage that reduces risks and 
conserves working capital. This is why grain men are 
buying Butler flat storage buildings. 

These men know the reputation and dependabil- 
ity of Butler buildings. They know that with Butler 
flat storage they don’t have to worry about break-outs 
or other building failures. And they know that their 
grain comes out of a Butler flat storage building clean, 
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dry and bright — without loss of quality or grade. 

And when it comes to conserving working capital, 
grain men know that Butler flat storage costs less per- 
bushel-stored — both from the standpoint of initial 
cost and annual maintenance — than most other types 
of storage. 

For full details on Butler flat storage buildings, 
call your nearby Butler Builder today. Ask him about 
Butler financing too. Or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * 


Houston, Tex. * 


Birmingham, Ala. * 
New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington,D.C. * 


Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ 


Chicago, Ill. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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heavy gauge construction has been 
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used in manufacturing it. 
Company officials claim that the 


Be Clipper Genie is equipped with the 


d highest quality burners, fans and con- 

trols, and the control panel has been 
pre-wired for installation convenience 
and as a safeguard against erroneous 
wiring. The compact model can be 
applied to operate on natural or LP 
gas. 

Because of its compactness, engi- 
neers say that the smaller continu- 
ous flow dryer saves on costs. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7304 on the coupon and mail. 


for treating up to 24 newborn pigs, 


No. 7305—Herd or up to 12 lambs or six calves. 
For additional information, check 
Treater No. 7305 on the coupon and mail. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., announces 
that a handy herd treater is now be- 
ing included as a free offer in each 
standard pack of Terramycin Animal 
Formula Soluble Powder marketed in 
this new 1 Ib. package. The Rolfes Grain Aeration Co. an- 

The company says that this multi- nounces introduction of a new crop 
dose applicator has a filling capacity | dryer that puts the fan between the 


No. 7307—Grain 
Dryer 


to be “more efficient than any other 
method of commercial grain drying.” 

Major features of the new com- 
pact dryer include a uniform flow of 
grain and uniform application of air 
and heat, it is claimed. In addition, 
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.--Grows Poultry and Swine Faster, Bigger and Healthier 


For further details, write, wire or call 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT + PABST BREWING COMPANY - 
TWX-MI 586 * Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


heat and the grain. This, claim com- 
pany officials, increases drying effi- 
ciency without sacrificing safety or 
risking burnt grain. 

The problem of switching the heat- 
er and fan units, claims the firm, 
was solved by devising a method of 
shielding the fan motor from the 
heat. 

First, a special baffle plate was 
designed and positioned directly in 
front of the burner. This forms the 
burner flame into a ball, not only 
preventing long tongues of flame 
from reaching the fan unit, but also 
insuring more even heat distribution. 
Secondly, a venting system was de- 
veloped which pulls in a small amount 
of outside air to act as an insulating 
barrier around the fan motor, the 
company states. 

Built-in safety features include an 
automatic thermostat which cuts off 
the burner flame if the fan should 
stop for any reason, and a special 
thermocouple which shuts off the gas 
supply if the pilot light goes out. 

Officials say the dryer is built for 
use with either propane or natural 
gas. The unit may be fitted with 
Rolfes humidistat to automatically 
shut off the heat when outside air is 
dry enough to accomplish unassisted 
drying. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7307 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7301—Feed-Health 
Program 

The American Cyanamid Co. an- 
nounces introduction of a coordinated 
feed-health program that company 
officials say is designed to support 
the feed industry in its efforts to 
further improve the efficiency and 
financial well-being of the nation’s 
producers. 

They report that the program is a 
systematic and organized attack on 
the disease problems that plague pro- 
ducers. Each step in the plan is de- 
signed to show farmers how, by the 
use of proper feeds at each phase 
of production, combined with the nec- 
essary preventive vaccines and medi- 
cations, they can control most of the 
diseases that are a major economic 
problem. 

For additiona! information on this 
program, check No. 7301 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7300—Mobile 
Pelleting Machine 

A “new approach to feed pelleting 
machinery,” a truck-mounted Pellet- 
mobile, has been announced by Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. 

The Daffin Pelletmobile is designed 
to operate in conjunction with the 
Daffin Feedmobile (truck-mounted 
grinding - mixing - molasses - blend- 
ing unit) on a farm-to-farm route 
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Bulk business is increasing fast, says Mr. Lynn M. Pruett, of Pruett’s Feed Store, Gonzales, Texas. In 
less than one year, since installing his new bulk and grind-mix system, total tonnage has jumped 
70%. Poultry, cattle and hogs are the main livestock produced in the Gonzales area. Rations mixed 
with Ful-O-Pep Broiler Concentrates and Ful-O-Pep Gro-Pork 45 have proved exceptionally popular. 


“My new bulk, grind-mix system 


cut operating costs 
53.90 per ton!” 


— says Lynn M. Pruett, Pruett’s Feed Store, Gonzales, Texas 


“Before my new system, I had only one 2-ton mixer and bulk delivery. There was no 
way of receiving or handling in bulk. My new system, installed a few months ago, cut 
cost of operation by $3.90 per ton,” said Lynn M. Pruett, of Pruett’s Feed Store, Gon- 
zales, Texas. He has been associated with Ful-O-Pep for nearly 3 years. 

But cutting costs is only part of the story. Since installing his modern bulk and 
grind-mixing set-up, Mr. Pruett has stepped up his total tonnage by 70%. Farmers like 
the top results they get from feeds mixed with Ful-O-Pep Concentrates. And they like 
the labor-saving and efficiency of bulk handling. “Efficient bulk and grind-mixing help 
me meet demands of today’s cost-conscious feeders,” says Mr. Pruett, “and help keep 
me a step or two ahead of competition.” Experienced Ful-O-Pep engineers contributed 
much toward making the operation efficient and practical, added Mr. Pruett. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Build with Ful-O-Pep 
experience and know-how in bulk and grind-mixing. Write: Feed Sales 
Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


> 3 


Pruett’s modern bulk installation provides capacity to han- 
dle 632 tons of grain and concentrates. Mr. Pruett has one 
hammer mill, and two 2-ton vertical mixers—for grind- 
ing local grain and mixing with Ful-O-Pep Concentrates. 


Stor 


ft 


“Ful-O-Pep sales and servicemen cooperate wholeheartedly 
in promoting our bulk and grind-mixing services,” comments 
Lynn M. Pruett. Better service and lowered costs make a 
strong appeal in selling new customers. 


“Backed with Ful-O-Pep know-how, my bulk and grind-mixing 
equipment is rapidly paying for itself,” says Lynn M. Pruett. 


“You can depend on The Quaker Oats Company for full coop- 
eration at every step of the way.” 
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basis, but can be operated on an in- 
dependent custom-service basis, or a 


combination of both methods of op- 
eration, the company reports 

The new Daftin Pelletmobile is 
mounted on its own 2-ten truck 


chassis and is powered by a 140 h.p. 
internal combustion engine 

The Pelletmobile can presently pro- 
duce up to 8 tons per hour of pellets 
made from ground ingredients, and 
up to 4 tons per hour of pellets made 
from roughage right on location at 
any farm stop, the company claims. 
The unit’s pellet mill is an adapta- 
tion of the heart of the Daffin “Pel- 
let-Pak,”” a packaged pelleting unit 
for permanent installations. 

Elements of the standard Daffin 
Mixer-Blender are used in the Pel- 
letmobile to moisturize and otherwise 
condition ingredients to be pelleted 


A system of flow-limiting augers 
feeds a constant, uniform supply of 
material to the pelleter, which in 
turn is equipped with a rotating pel- 
let discharge table, officials state. 
For more information, check No. 


7300 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7237—Feed service franchise, 
Swisher Feed Service. 

No. 72398—Molasses mixing equip- 
ment, Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7240—Bag filling machine, 
Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 7242—Pneumatic vibratory 
feeder, National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7244—Hot spot grain fumigant, 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 7245—Roller mills for mobile 
mill, Champion Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7249—Iron for sheep and cat- 
tle, Diamond Laboratories. 

No. %7250—Bin vibrators, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 725i—Grain temperature 
probe, Rolfes Electronic Corp. 

No. 7252—Automatic calf feeder, 
K & K Manufacturing, Inc. 


No. 7258—Air vibrator, National 
Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7254— Pneumatic conveyors, 
Young Machinery Co. 

No. 7255 —Checkweighing scale, 
Exact Weight Scale Co. 

No. 7256—Fertilizer spreader, Ty- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7257— Enzyme feed supple- 
ments, Rohm & Haas Co. 

No. 7258 — Phosphorus report, 
Smith-Douglass Co. 

No. 7259—Cut-off control for 
scales, The Cardinal Scale Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7260—Boiler catalog, Superior 
Boiler Works. 

No. %7261—Sidewall discharge for 
grain tanks, Ross Equipment Co. 

No. 7262—Grain driers, Aeroglide 
Corp. 

No. 7268—Compact trucks and 
tractors, White Motor Co. 

No. 7264—Steam generator, Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7265—Self-feeder for cattle, 
The Brower Manufacturing Co. 


THE FACTS! 


@ LOWER INITIAL INVESTMENT 
LOWER OPERATING COST 
@ LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


plus... 


@ GREATER CAPACITY AND 
GRINDING EFFICIENCY 


Equal... 


GREATER 


PROFITS 


with PROVEN 


Be 
HAMMERMILL 


FASTER 


The Bryant Double-Duty is faster, more 
efficient, less costly to maintain and operate. 
Capacity for every type of feed is higher. It delivers a 


cleaner, more uniform feed. Exclusive ‘‘*Straight-Through 


Air 


Flow 


power. 


action, moves ground material away from 
screen and into fan IMMEDIATELY and CONSTANTLY. 
There’s no choking, no plugging . . . no loss of air 


Other outstanding features of Bryant Double-Duty Hammer- 
mills include: powerful easy-to-clean permanent magnet; 
built-in crusher feeder; heavy duty scroll type dust 


collector; individually-weighed, vibration-free hammers; 
all rotors checked for dynamic and static balance. 


You'll quickly note a steady-growing list of 100% satisfied 
customers for your Bryant-ground feeds! 


TONS OF PRODUCTION PER DOLLAR 


No. = 
CORN SHELLER 


CORN SHELLER 


COARSE CRUSHER 


UNIVERSAL BLOWER 


VERTICAL \\\ A 


MIXER 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1504 TENTH AVENUE PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


Zuality ~ OUR MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCT FOR 49 YEARS” 


No. 7266—Iron for pigs, Specifide, 
Inc. 

No. 72267—Round nursery pens, 
The Walsh Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7268—Plastic bag handle, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7269—Feed bagger, Thayer 
Scale Corp. 

No. %7270—Poultry supplies, 
Anderson Box Co. 

No. 7271—Belt splice, General 
Splice Corp. 

No. 7273—Poultry plant cleaning 
compound, Anderson Box Co. 

No. 7274—Bad debt collection sys- 
tem, Transco Envelope Co. 

No. 7275—Lift truck handbook, 
The Automatic Transportation Co. 

No. 7276—Turkey barn insulation, 
The American Sisalkraft Co. 

No. 7277—Round hog feeder, The 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7278—Variable speed drives, 
Western Gear Corp. 

No. 7279—Terramycin for milk 
production, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7280—Pellet cooler and dryer, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

No. 7281—Bin monitor, The Rolfes 
Electronics Corp. 

No. 7282—Hog health products, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7283—Packaging for poultry 
medication, Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 7284—Mobile feed mill, Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7285—New pig brooder, 
trena Mills, Inc. 

No. 7286— Mobile mill extension 
loader, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7287—Cellulase enzyme, Miles 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7288—Grain weighing systems, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7289—Feed mix for grub con- 
trol, Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7290—Poultry disease bulletin, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7291—Grain dryer lease plan, 
Daycom, Inc. 

No. 7292—Egg room cooler, The 
National Ideal Co. 

No. 7294—Fertilizer spreader, The 
Henderson Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7295—Poultry and _ livestock 
equipment, Brower Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 7296—Bulk truck bodies, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7297—Ketosis medication, 
Sheffield Chemical Co. 


Wisconsin Feed Group 


To Study Legislation 


MILWAUKEE — A technical ad- 
visory committee to study techni- 
cal legislation affecting the feed in- 
dustry in Wisconsin and make rec- 
ommendations, has been named by 
Hiram B. Hegge, Whitehall, Wis., 
president of the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. 

Members of the new committee in- 
clude James Hopkins, Hopkins Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., Madison; Lyle 
Hill, Vita Plus Corp., Madison; Eu- 
gene Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington; Robert Ahlin, Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond; El- 
don H. Roesler, Milwaukee, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, and 
Mr. Hegge. 


The 


Nu- 


DON’T Mix Without 


cK 
ECONOLASS 
(85% Feeding Cane 
Molasses Equivalent) 


From... 


CK Processing Company 
REDFIELD, IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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The crate 
that didn’t 
go to market 


It could have been filled with heavy, profitable birds other coccidiostat can. Be sure your broiler starter 
...if coxy breakthroughs hadn't taken their toll. The and grower rations contain the industry's most effec- 
use of NiCars could have made the big difference. tive coccidiostat...join the “Switch to NiCars”! 
NiCars virtually destroys coccidia in broiler flocks, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
reduces mortality and subclinical infections as no Rahway, New Jersey. 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN. Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


Join the switch to 


| 
d 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes . . . You'll increase feed 

sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 

customers by cashing in right 

now on the High Potency Vita- 

min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 

POTENCY RESULTS! 

JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 
VITAL-MIN LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assute steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 
conditions. 


sary Vitamins, 


™SIERSEE Co. 


SPS car 


IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 

You get the most sinportent calf food 

factors in CAF.SUPP 

CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 

e Vitamin A @ Vitamin D e Aureomycin 
CAF-SUPP 

A dependable body building food, 

simple and economical to feed . 

assures a definite return on invest 

ment. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pechaged in 25 and 50-pound bags 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


PRE-CAF-SUPP 


with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 
REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 
Increases milk checks while raising strong, 
sturdy calves. Fortified with Aureomycin 
to help prevent scours and other minor 
digestive disturbances. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Peckeged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 
SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 


Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 


Established 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Dr. DeGraff Says Cattle Analysis Reveals: 


‘Not as Many Animals as Previously Thought 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—“Cau- 
tiously optimistic” is the way a lead- 
ing economist describes the short- 
range outlook for the beef cattle in- 
dustry. 

Dr. Herrell DeGraff, professor of 
food economics at Cornell University, 
said here Jan. 28 that a preliminary 
analysis of cattle numbers indicates 
that the nation does not have as 
many animals as previously thought. 

Prof. DeGraff made his prediction 
in a special report to the 64th an- 
nual convention of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Assn. here. He is 
economic consultant to the organiza- 
tion. 

A discrepancy of 3.5 or 4 million 
head between the actual numbers and 
the government estimates of cattle 
population was described by Dr. De- 
Graff as “insignificant statistically” 
but “enormously important” to the 
cattle industry at this time. 

“High Degree of Accuracy 

He explained that estimates by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
made from many factors in each of 


EHRSAM elevator. 


EHRSAM offers a complete 
line of elevator equipment, 
carefully designed and built of 
the finest materials. The ex- 
acting perfection demanded 
by EHRSAM standards in- 
sures uniform speeds: and 
high-operating efficiency on 
all elevating equipment. Al- 
though requirements vary to 
Suit individual needs, the 
same sound engineering prin- 
ciples are applied to every 


Write Today for Your Copy of 
EHRSAM CATALOG #5A-156 


The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ELEVATOR DIVISION 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


the five years between the regular 
agricultural census reports. But he 
emphasized that the errors averaged 
only about 1% in each year between 
1955 and 1960 “which is a higher de- 
gree of accuracy than most folks at- 
tain.” 

Projecting a current cattle herd of 
barely 100 million head—rather than 
the 105 million predicted earlier on 
the basis of estimates—Dr. DeGraff 
said that “instead of prospective in- 
creases of considerable size in the 
cattle herd over the next several 
years, it now seems entirely possible 
that the cattle population might sta- 
bilize within a couple of years and at 
numbers not too far above where we 
are now.” 

“Slaughter can not increase in 
1961, over last year, as it did in 1960 
over 1959 without actually turning 
inventory numbers downward,” he 
said. “However, no such expanded 
output of beef this year is likely to 
happen. A much more modest in- 
crease in slaughter (and increase in 
per capita beef supply) now seems to 
be indicated.” 

Prof. DeGraff warned that the 
“bloom” is off the cattle price in- 
crease in this cycle and that while 
the revised supply picture indicates 
no immediate price bust, “it is equal- 
ly obvious that no major price in- 
creases are in the offing.” 


“Stable Marketings” 

“A high but stable volume of 
slaughter marketings is desirable for 
the industry, and this is where it now 
stands,” he said. “In terms of the re- 
vised figures of cattle numbers, it 
should be possible to maintain high 
and stable market volume for at 
least several years—if natural or 
economic catastrophes do not intét- 
fere. Average cattle prices for 1961 
ought to hold within about 5¢ of the 
1960 average. 

“This will be a little more squeeze 
on the cattleman already pinched, 
but it is not a distress level for the 
industry. 

“Large fluctuations in cattle prices 
—such as we have experienced in the 
past decade—result from large fluc- 
tuations in slaughter volume. If to- 
tal production over the next several 
years can be held reasonably close 
to what is absorbed by population in- 
crease, plus what can be gained by 
some further increase in consumer 
demand, then the cattle business will 
indeed have found the economic sta- 
bility that is so fundamentally im- 
portant,” Dr. DeGraff declared. 


Rebuilding After Fire 


COLDWATER, MICH.—Three new 
buildings now rise from the burned 
wreckage at the Williams Grain Co., 
Coldwater, where 3 months ago, a 
fire swept through the corn cob proc- 
essing plant causing over $100,000 in 
damage. 

Although the company started to 
operate its grain business again about 
one month after the fire last Oct. 2, 
the corn cob processing plant will 
not be ready for operations until five 
weeks from now. This plant, located 
in the west wing of the main build- 
ing, was completely destroyed by the 
fire. 

Rebuilding of the processing wing 
began two weeks after the fire, when 
a 55 by 90 ft. Butler prefabricated 
steel building was erected. The build- 
ing company also built a separate 
50 by 100 ft. warehouse, and at the 
rear of the plant constructed another 
building, 50 by 60 ft., to store raw 
cobs. 


cl you can have your OWN BRAND cartons that 


sell eggs against al! competition. Printed 4 colors 
from PENB Kodachrome. 2000 or more shipped pre- 
paid anywhere. FREE SAMPLE. Write to TOBIAS 
Enterprises, 326 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago |, Hl. 


hin 
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What phosphorus supplement for 400,000,000 broilers 


Each year over 400 million broilers are fed Cura-phos and, 
added to that, there are equally impressive numbers of other 
types of poultry and other species of animals that are con- 
sistently and continuously showing the same results. 


Results are always the same: top growth, health, bone for- 
mation and feed efficiency. That’s why Cura-phos is the 
choice of more and more feed manufacturers. Let us send 


Ir 


you the complete Cura-phos story, without obligation on your 
part. We'd like the opportunity to prove to your satisfaction 
that Cura-phos is the best buy on the market today! 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Savannah Bank & Trust Company Building, Savannah, Georgia 
361 East Paces Ferry Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 


CURA-PHOS—FIRST CHOICE IN FEEDS! €stabiisnea 1850 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


YES! IT’S COST 
PER CHICK 


A small savings in your 
cost per chick is all that it 
takes for a good increase in 
profits. 


We at Chick Master have 
pointed the way to increased 
profits to hatcherymen all 
over the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. Our en- 
gineers and service men 
through many years of ex- 
perience are able to spot 
weaknesses in many hatch- 
ery operations. 

Why don’t you do as so 
many have—take advantage 
of their know-how. 


AGENTS 
Western Incubctors, Lid., East Hanningfield 
Chelmsford, Essex, England 


Companhia, Avicola Sao Paulo, Rua 25, 
Janeiro 233, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


J 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Ohio 


ORGANIC PILOT PLANT—This is an architect’s sketch of the new Miles 


Chemical Co. organic pilot plant to be built in Elkhart, Ind. Steel work 


for the building is under way. 


Miles Chemical to Centralize Research 


ELKHART, IND.—Miles Chemical 
Co. has announced plans to centralize 
research for development of its en- 
zyme, bulk chemicals and fermenta- 
tion products here. Foremost step in 
this centralization will be the con- 
struction of two research pilot plants 
at a cost of $650,000, the announce- 
ment stated. 

Heretofore, pilot 
have been carried on at the com- 
pany’s Takamine plant, Clifton, N.J., | 
and Sumner plant, Zeeland, Mich. 
These studies will be transferred 
when the new facilities are available | 
here. Full commercial production at 
both plants will be continued with- 
out interruption. 

According to H. F. Roderick, pres- 
ident of Miles Chemical, the more 
versatile facilities are essential to 
meet the company’s stepped-up re- 
search program and will enable the | 
company to shorten significantly the | 
time in moving a development prod- 
uct through the vital pilot plant 
stage 


plant operations | 


Expedite Flow 

Mr. Roderick said, “We anticipate 
that full utilization of these pilot 
plants will contribute substantially to 
future sales growth by expediting the 
flow of pilot plant data to plant 
scale up. Equally important, the im- 
proved liaison resulting through 
closer proximity of pilot plant ac- 
tivities to management, the central 
research laboratories and engineer- 
ing teams is also expected to speed 
this movement.” 


The two pilot plants will concen- 
trate on specific divisional biological 
fermentation and chemical research 
programs, as well as providing serv- 
ices for other Miles Laboratories divi- 
sions. 

According to Dr. W. J. Croxall, 
coordinator of research and develop- 
ment for Miles Chemical, the move is 
designed to take pilot plant activity 
out of the production area and put 
it where the organization and equip- 
ment is specially designed to answer 
specific development questions. 


He said the new chemical pilot 
plant will encompass nearly 6,000 
sq. ft. with completion scheduled for 


the summer of 1961. The chemical 
pilot plant activities will be under 
Dr. John Mirza, director of organic 
research, and will include general 
chemical processing, batch and con- 
tinuous operation studies, pressure 
work, electrolytic and control re- 
search. 

Equipment currently used in pilot 
plant operations at the company’s 
Sumner plant in Zeeland, Mich., will 
be moved to Elkhart. At the same 
time, the latest in kettle reactors, 
stills, evaporators and all-purpose re- 
actors will be added. 

The biological fermentation pilot 
plant will be approximately the same 
size as the chemical pilot plant but 
will include part of an existing build- 
ing at Miles currently devoted to 
other research. An addition, modern- 
ization and new equipment are ex- 
pected to cost over $200,000. 

Work has started on this project 


with completion targeted for mid- 
summer. The fermentation pilot plant 
activities will be under the direction 
of Dr. Leonard B. Schweiger, direc- 
tor of biosynthesis research, and will 
include the study of all types of 
enzyme and fermentation processes. 
Submerged and surface fermenta- 
tions, evaporator and crystallization 
developments and fermentation waste 
utilization programs will be studied. 

Both plants will provide intermedi- 
ate scale of operations prior to actual 
plant production and pilot plant 
quantities for market development 
and field evaluation. 

Miles Chemical, a division of Miles 
Laboratories, produces enzymes, Cit- 
ric acid and synthetic organic com- 
pounds for food, feed, pharmaceuti- 
cal, chemical, beverage and industrial 
applications. 


Calcium Co. 


Production Increased 


QUINCY, ILL.—To meet the grow- 
ing demand for a free choice calcium 
supplement for laying hens, Calcium 
Carbonate Co. has increased its facil- 
ities for production of Shellmaker, a 
high calcium limestone in grit form, 
according to Leo J. Knapp, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

For 29 years Shellmaker has been 
produced at the company’s plants at 
Carthage, Mo., and Weeping Water, 
Neb. Now it is available also at the 
Quincy, Ill., plant to better serve 
dealers and poultrymen in the east- 
ern part of the company’s service 
area—lIllinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, and eastern Minneso- 
ta, Iowa and Missouri, Mr. Knapp 
said. 


USDA Buys Eggs to 


Improve Needy Diets 
WASHINGTON—Purchase of 422,- 

331 lb. of dried whole egg solids for 

distribution to needy families was an- 


nounced this week by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This pur- 


chase program was announced Jan. 
24 as part of President Kennedy’s 
plan to improve the quantity and 
quality of foods available for needy 
ersons. 

Prices paid for the eggs ranged 
from $1.349 to $1.37 lb. Offers were 
accepted from 5 of 11 firms submit- 
ting bids. Total offerings were 1,316,- 
679 lb. Total cost of the week’s pur- 
chases is $575,000. 


WITH 
WENGER 


w-4 SERIES 
WITH HOPPE 
8 


BATCH 
MIXER 


UNLOADER 


truck beds. 


ABOVE — W-4-72 Series Hopper Bin 
model with reversible feeder may de- 
liver mixed feeds to the molasses mixer, 
or into bulk trucks directly for those 
feeds to be delivered in meal form with- 
Models available from 3 


out molasses. 
tons to 40 tons per hour, 


SABETH 


KANSAS 


with a Wenger BULK UN- 


4 
AGREAT COMBINATION 
{oe LOADER built into your 


(Wenger W-4-72 SERIES 


Molasses Feed Mixer 


Apply molasses to meal feeds as feeds are loaded into 
bulk trucks, or convey back inside of feed mill for molasses feeds to 
Application of molasses just as feeds are deliv- 


be delivered in bags. 


in bulk tanks. 


er Wixer Manufacturing 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


ered into bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing molasses 


feeds 


Write for W-4 Series 
Catalog and Bulk 
Unloader Folder. 
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ANOTHER TECHNICAL ADVANCE FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


DRASTICALLY REDUCES SEWN-END BAG FAILURE 


Pioneer in the development of Clupak* extensible paper, West 
Virginia now leads the way to a far stronger, tighter, money- 
saving sewn multiwall through “ImpacTape.”’ 


ImpacTape is a revolutionary new type of sewn tape closure** 
that adds four layers of tape to the sewn end instead of the 
conventional two. This provides 49% greater toughness than 
standard sewn 70-lb. tape closures plus a new “cushioning” 
against impact shock. 


PROOF from actual field trial 


A leading cement company had an unusually high sewn 
valve breakage rate of 1%. They packed a trial ship- 
ment of bags, using West Virginia’s new ImpacTape. 
Average breakage rate went down to .8%—a reduction 
of 70%. Dollar savings from reduced breakage will far 
exceed the small upcharge for the new closure. 


PROOF trom new testing technique 


The development of ImpacTape was hastened by West 
Virginia’s successful adoption of the Impact Resistance 
Tester to measure sewn end toughness under conditions 
of sudden shock. It represents the only sewn closure test 
devised thus far which bears a predictable correlation 
to drop tests and actual field performance. 


Studies indicate that 70% of sewn bag breakage ordinarily is 
at the sewn closure, even on Clupak paper bags, because the 
sewn closure is the weakest point in the bag. Often this break- 
age was incorrectly blamed on the paper. Now stronger Impac- 
Tape opens the door to profits from the greater toughness and 
possible basis weight reductions which Clupak paper is deliver- 
ing to thousands of users. This is realistic research achievement 
—aimed straight at reducing your total packaging costs. 


For a brochure giving detailed information, write and tell us 
whether you use sewn open mouth or sewn valve bags. Multi- 
wall Bag Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured 
under its authority and satisfying its specifications. 


**Patent Pending. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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“Swallows Bales Whole!”’ 


Grinds 3 to 5 Whole Bales per Minute! 
Grinds Almost as Much Loose Hay “ 


* Grinds 4 to 7 Round Bales per Minute. 
* Grinds Corn (snapped, ear or shelled). 
* Grinds Other Grains and Grain Sorghums. 


450 \ * Mixes Hay and Grains While It Grinds. 
. The heavy-duty Jumbo Hay Mill has high capacity. 
P.7.0. Drive ' It has been thoroughly tested and proven in grinding baled and 
Hammer |’ loose hay of all kinds, as well as corn, other grains and grain 
Mill | Sorghums. Grinds oll materials to desired fineness. | 


Wide receiving hopper handles bales from any direc- 
tion. 22” Self-Feeder operates at variable speeds, 
easily raised for transport. New, improved type V-Belt 
Drive on Feeder increases power and speed, making 
possible the grinding of huge quantities of loose hay. 
Sturdily built to operate at full-capac- | 

ity over long periods. Two years’ | | 
use throughout the nation has | | 
proved the high capacity, 


Completely Portable, aoutal heavy-duty performance of 
on Wetmore heavy-duty trailer. the Wetmore Jumbo Mill. 


Sa WETMORE PULVERIZER & MCHY. CO. Bf 
BOX 307 TONKAWA, OKLAHOMA 


HEART 
DISEASE 


Write Dept. PDS for Dealer's Nome, 
information on the New Mode! 450° Mill 


4 | HEALTH ENEMY 


ha Or. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State — 


Corn and Milo 


Prices from January 


We have corn running out of our 
ears. Three big corn crops in a row 
insure ample supplies. For the last 
eight years we have grown more corn 
than we have fed. The 1959 narvest 
of 4.4 billion bushels was 600 million 


| bushels above the previous record set 
| in 1958. But the 1960 crop tops 1959. | 
| It is one third larger than average. 


When you add the 1960 crop to | 


old-crop supplies in storage, you get 
over 6.2 billion bushels. This is a lot 


| of corn any way you look at it. Over 
| 2 billion bushels of it may be left 
over at the end of the feeding season. 


Despite the increase in livestock 
to be fed, there will be an even great- 
er increase in the amount of feed 
available. As a result, corn prices for 
the season are expected to average 
no higher than those of 1960. 

Small seasonal increases may be 
realized by mid-summer, perhaps 


about 15¢ bu. Prices may come under 
heavy downward pressure again in 
late 1961 unless we have a poor crop. 

Over the years corn prices have 
gone up from January to the summer 
months. This is shown in Figure 1. 
Each bar indicates the per cent of the 
years prices went up, stayed the 
same, or declined between January 
and five following months. 

The first bar indicates corn prices 
went up 46% of the time from Janu- 
ary to March, stayed the same 8% 
and went down 46%. From January 
to July prices went up about three 
years out of four. Other months are 
read in the same manner. 

A grain sorghum crop of more than 
600 million bushels in 1960 in the 
U.S. set a new record and made 
four large crops in a row. Texas pro- 
duced 278 million bushels and Kansas 
turned out 167 million bushels. 

Seasonally, there is a rather strong 
tendency for grain sorghum prices to 
advance during the first six months 
of the year. Over the past, in about 


FIGURE 1. Corn: Changes in Kansas Farm Price, 1933-58. 


REDUCE HANDLING . . . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


BURROWS 


ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 
where mobility is desired. 
S, 15, 17 and 19 ft. 


“BY” SERIES 

BELT MACHINES 

To speed flow of 

materials 

Built for lant. 
or! 


EVERY TYPE 
EVERY PURPOSE . . . 
TO SAVE YOU 

TIME AND MONEY! 


INTRA-FLOOR MODELS 
In both straight 
nosed 


BURROWS and 

COST CUTTER can be added 
Belt Conveyor 
All around, all length. 


nomical helper and is available 
with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have steel or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, Alemite 
fittings. Can be had with any of 9 
different styles of undercarriages. 


Space saver. 
Ideal for 
trucks, ware- 
houses and 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL FACTS 


AND FREE NEW CATALOG! docks. 10 ft. 80 
f.p.m. belt speed. 
§ (© Send full details, prices and catalog of BURROWS i 
| equipment. | 
| a 
| 
t BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 1 
fEvanstos, ii. a 
Dept. C-2 i 
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TOUR MILLING SCHOOL—Those attending the Kansas Formula Feed Con- 
ference at Kansas State University recently were given guided tours of the 
milling building. They saw the newly constructed wing which will house the 
pilot flour mill and laboratories as well as the feed milling wing. Stopped at 
one of the points in the tour are, from left to right: Dr. M. Hoelscher, Harvest 
Brand, Inc., Pittsburg, Kansas; Earl Straub, John Deere Chemical Co., Col- 
umbia, Mo.; John McKee, Key Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas; Earl F. 
Volz, Goff Grain Co., Goff, Kansas; Paul Smart, Derby Grain, Lawrence, 
Kansas; Dr. Robert Schoeff, extension formula feed specialist, Kansas State; 
Bruce Campbell, John Deere Chemical Co., Lincoln, Neb., and Max E. Tetlow, 
Arrow Feed Mills, Junction City, Kansas 


three out of four years July milo 
prices have been higher than Janu- 
ary. There is expected to be some 
small advance from January through 
July this year but not as much ad- 
vance as usual. With large supplies 
available, feeding of livestock is like- 
ly to increase in the grain sorghum 
growing areas. 

The milo chart, Figure 2, shows 
the tendency for prices to go up dur- 
ing the summer. Each bar shows the 
per cent of the years prices have 
gone up, stayed the same or went 
down from January to five following 
months. It is the same sort of chart 
as the one for corn and is read in 
the same manner. 

Forecasting milo prices is more un- 
certain this year, because of our rec- 
ord supplies of feed grains. Never be- 
fore have we had as much corn or 
sorghum grain available during a 
feeding year as we have at the start 
of this season. Past patterns will not 
exactly fit this year’s situation. This 
year, perhaps more than ever before, 
is a good year to keep your eyes on 
the market. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“We have been using ARID-AIRE 
dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
every respect and honestly feel that the 
dryers have paid us many times over.” 
Kermit Lynn, Manager 
Lake Lillian Farmers Elevator Co. 
Lake Lillian, Minnesota 

ARID-AIRE is built to last and give trouble- 


free service, month after month — year after 
year... they pay for themselves! 


Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept. 4, 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 


Poultry Feed Supply 
May Be 1!/2 Times Need 


MADISON, WIS. — Poultry feed 
supplies during 1961 may be more 
than half again as much as the na- 
tion’s nearly 2.5 billion birds can 
consume, according to Dr. H. R. Bird, 
chairman, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Bird noted that a Feed Survey 
Committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. had predicted, 
for the feed year which began in 
October, an increase of 7% in broiler 
and turkey production and a 10% rise 
in the number of layer replacements. 
This would mean nearly 2 billion 
broilers, 78 million turkeys and 373 
million new layers on the nation’s 
farms this year, he said, consuming 
nearly 30 million tons of feed, or 
21% of all feed used by farm animals. 

But since supplies of grain and 
mill feeds also have been increasing, 
a record 53% feed surplus was pre- 
dicted for the year, despite the 
growth of the poultry industry, Dr. 

rd said. He pointed out that grain 

‘oWers are producing more per 
acre, while poultrymen have learned 
to grow their birds with less feed 
Where 10 years ago it took 11 lb. of 
feed to produce a broiler for market, 
a heavier broiler of better quality can 
now be grown for the market with 


| 7.8 lb. of feed, he said. 
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These sheets could be worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to 
you. From them you will be able 
to select a high quality ready- 
to-go dry dog food to be manu- 
factured by WELLS for sale by you 
under your private label. Separate 
data sheets cover the granular 
meal and cubed pellets, kibbled 
biscuits, and expanded varieties 
manufactured according toa 
WELLS formula for you. Each 
sheet supplies complete product 
analysis, a color photo of the 
product full-size, available pack- 
age sizes, feeding directions, and 

EXPANDED 

Nuggets, Chunks, Smalls 

GRANULAR MEAL 


Write for complete data sheets on finished dog foods todoy 


RALPH 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


detailed product description that 
will be of great assistance in pre- 
paring your sales promotion and 
merchandising aids. 


Get these valuable reference 
sheets and complete details on a 
complete dry dog food manufac- 
tured for you and shipped to you 
in carloads or mixed cars with in- 
gredients by RALPH WELLS & CO. 
. . . your one best source for a 
private label ready-to-go dry dog 
food. 


KIBBLED BISCUITS 
Medium or Small 


CUBED PELLETS 


& CO. 


FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 
WITH 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
2. Unidentified Factors 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 

Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


1. Enzymes 


3. B Vitamins including By2 
@ 5. Other Important Elements 


= Cedar Rapids, lowa 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


= 
Z 
SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S 
| 
CULTURE 

| 
3 Dust-Free, Easy. Mixing, 
COLUMBIA co. 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: De per word; 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad .. . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 


oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers elevator legs; 
ecrew conveyors molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


sewing machines; 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipmert 


J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 

6 K.P. OR 75 H.F.. 900 KR.PLM. OR 
1,200 R.P.M. Open 3-phase, 60/220 or 440 
volt motor. With or without starter. Arid 
Aire dryer price and condition write 


Power Protein, Inc., Box 306, Trey, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
FEED SALES —SERVICE OR COMMER- 
cial feed lot manager. Prefer West or 
Southwest Fifteen years’ experience feed 
formulation, promotion, equipment main 
tenance, et Age '. Family References 
Address Ad No. 6560, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn 


AGGRESSIVE FEED REPRESENTA riy E, 


nine years experience with major feed 


compan ntere 1 in outright purchase 
or investing « al in going ret grain 
and feed busir Must have rrinding 
and mixing Address Ad No. 6641, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

SALES AND/OR 8 AL ES PROMOTION 
manager 15 years’ experience hiring, 
training, sup n nd handling feed 
sales n Also well rsed n sales pro 
motion, advertising merchandis sing, mar- 
ket analysis, deaie and consumer rels 
tions Thorough iacesedeen of livestock 
feeds, seed ig. chen ils. Age 4 Health 
ex nt, habits good. Will rel ate for 
right position with permanent future 


Addres Ad No. 6633, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn 


HELP WANTED 
v 
COLLEGE GRADUATE IN ANIMAL OR 
poultry science for feed service work and 
quality control. Must have basic know!l- 
edge of biochemistry. Send full particu- 
lars to Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Box 807, 
Piqua, Ohio. 


DIREC TOR—TEC HNIC AL “SERVIC MAN 
with M.S. or D. to work with reg- 
istrations formulations, research, and 
new product deve opment in large id- 
western feed company Salary comn - 
Surate with ability. Address Ad No. 6630, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


NUTRITIONIST, Ph.D. Pow LT! TRY NI TRI- 
tion, West Coast con n. Full particulars 
necessary Address Ad No. 6637, Feed- 

stuffs, Minneapol 40, Minn 


SALESMAN 
FARM SEED 


Opportunity to join Wisconsin's leading 
seed wholesaler for aggressive, proven- 
successful man 30 to 40, with specific ex- 
perience selling seed and feed dealers. 
Seed experience not necessary. This is a 
well established north central Wisconsin 
territory. Our present salesman is moving 
into our distributor organization. Excellent 
remuneration, expenses, car, profit sharing, 
incentives Replies held strictly 


dential! 
L. TEWELES SEED CO. 
P. ©. Box 624 
Mil ke 1, Wi ii 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


SD-8x25 HEIL DRIER WITH HEIL FEED- 
er Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Ine, Na- 
polean, Ohio. 


FOR SAL. E—ATTRITH MIL L—RECE ENT- 
ly rebuilt—two 30 H.P. totally enclosed 
motors with starters and a cyclone. Make 
an offer—contact O K Grain & Feed Co., 
Atterberry, Ill. 

FOR SAL E—PORT: ABLE CATTLE SCALE. 
Perfect condition. Original cost $550, will 
sell for $350. For sale two ton 1957 Chev- 
rolet tractor truck with fifth wheel, 10,- 
000 miles on new motor, rubber 75% new. 

ct condition, $1,600 Rolla Feed 
Inc., R . Mo 


FOR SALE — DAFFIN “MOBILE MILL, 
good condition Priced for quick sale 
Munson Feed Co., Howard Lake, Minn.; 
Phone 4191 

TON “VERTIC AL FE MINER WITH 5 
H.P., 3 ph. motor; 75 H.P., 3 ph. motor 
with starter; 30 inch throat hammer- 
mill; cyclone Al in good operating con 
dition Machinery, Box 1054, Gastonia, 
N. C 


FOR SALE—NEW PNEU-FLOW SYSTEM 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co. System moves 
iry powdered materials (feed ingredients, 
premixes flour, chemicals, ete.) quickly 
and easily Saves labor, speeds produc 
tion. System for sale will move feed pre- 


mixes, for example, at an estimated ca- 
pacity of from 6,000 Ib. to 8,000 Ib. per 
hour with a maximum lift of 25 ft. and 
a maximum run of 20 ft. with two 90 de- 


gree elbows in the conveying line. System 
is complete and ready for installation 
Equipment includes air compressor, power 
pump, piping and fittings, all necessary 
parts, engineering list, installation draw- 
ings, bulletin on blower, wiring dia- 
grams assembly of dust colle 

assembly of Pneu-Flow syst 
ment is new and is still in orig 
ping crate. May be seen at 
Hovey, Indianapolis 18, Ind. 
Inc., P.O. Box 55263, 


Spec ifide, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
FOR SALE — FEED MANUFACTURING 
plant. Equipped with pellet mill, mo- 
lasses mixer, etc. Located in Sioux City, 
lowa. Will sell with or without business 
Very attractive terms. P.O. Box 1251, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


FEED BL SINESS| “FOR SAL E, LOCATED 
in S. E. Louisiana in the heart of the 
New Orleans milk shed. Sales June, 1959, 
through June, 1960, $775,000. Will show 
substantial increase this fiscal year 
Buildings and machinery can be leased. 
Price $150,000. Minimum $75,000 cash 
Investment can be returned in five years 
at the present rate of income. For de- 
tails write P.O. Box 27, Amite, La. 

FOR SALE — ELEVATOR AND FEED 
business. Well established in good terri- 
tory. Only one in commupity of 1,09. 
Consists of elevator with 12,000 bust.el 
capacity stationary grinder mixer and 
corn sheller. Also two B and L portable 
grinders and mixers and a good volume 
of Seed business, favage Lu.inber Co., 

Iowa 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED 


AND FAC- 


tory rebuilts. Complete with’ grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Oeclwein, 


Iowa. 


FOR SALE—TWO 1 TON MUNSON HORI- 
zontal feed mixers. Reason for selling, 
have replaced with three ton mixers. 
Hamilton Farm Bureau Cooperative, Inc., 
Hamilton, Mich. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
east iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


EDTBALER DUPLEX - FREE FLOWING 
scale with stand. Excellent condition 
Perfect for 1 to 5 Ib. grass seed, etc. 
$4100, f.0.b. Spring Valley, N.Y 
Feed & Supply Co., Spring Valley, 


TWO USED BULK FEED TRUCKS FOR 
sale—12,000 Ib. and 20,000 Ib. capacity 
Good condition — reasonable Sherman 
White & Co., P.O. Box 540, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

1960 CHAMPION MILL AND MIXER UNIT 
with molasses equipment powered by 
Ford industrial engine, gasoline and 
mounted on 1960 two ton Dodge 1500 
truck, very good condition 1957 Cham 
pion mill and mixer unit powered by 
Ford industrial engine and mounte 

1957 Ford truck in excellent coniti« 

1959 B & L mobile mill sacented on 

1959 Ford truck, fully equipped. Mooers 

Windom, Minn 


FOR SALE — 1958 18%’ “CHIEF” B-200 
bag and bulk feed body. Exceilent condi 
tion, $1,550. Kraus Equipment Co., In 
P. O. Box 14, Cedar R apids, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—100 H.P. CALIFORNIA PEL- 
let mill with totally enclosed motor and 
Starter. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, In« Na 
poleon, Ohio 


MOLASSES 


ONE 5,000 GALLON TANK, 
mounted on steel pipe stand (24 ft. icng) 
Harry Martin, Jr., Olney, Ill 

75 H.P. CENTURY PELLET MILL, *TART- 
ers motors, overhauled—ready asserted 
dies, rolis, parts. Stahmann Farms, Inc., 
Las Cruces N.M.; Telephone JAckson 
6-2453 


FOR SALE — 1958 BARNARD & LEAS 


portable feedmill in good operating con- 
dition. Well maintained. Contact Graet- 
tinger Cooperative Grain C Graettinger, 
lowa. 


USED 12 Pa FIVE COMPARTMENT “NEW 
Leader” bulk bedy with augers Nien- 
berg's, Glandorf,. Ohio: KE 8-5022 


FOR SALE—1955 @APFFIN 
Ford 700 truck, GM esel (ne 
jectors), grinder mixer and n 
unit. Melos Mfg. Co., 4487 Delaware 
Moines, Iowa; Phone Amhbhurst 64-5191 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES — MANUFAC- 
turer of antibiotics and other veterinary 
items requires men now calling on feed 
stores and distributors. Liberal commis- 
sion can be earned without interfering 
with present sales work Write giving 
full details Address Ad No. 6626, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE RETAIL FRED 
store with equipment. Choice location, 
Bedford, Ind. Contact: Mrs. Roy Heis 
Paoli, Ind. 


FEED PRODUCTION CAPACITY NEEDED. 
Do you have unused capacity for pro- 
duction of modern day formula feeds? 
Would you like to use this capacity 
profitably? If so write full detailed de- 
scription of your facility and unused ca- 
pacity. Address Ad No. 6635, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TEXTILE BAG SALESMAN 


Wanted to call on Established Accounts 
for New and Reconditioned Bags 


GENERAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
Consolidated Bag Corp. 
3435 Melvale Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
W. Victoria Ave., Montebello, Cal. 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS! 


6—Horizontal germ reels 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders 
2—French Oil screw extraction presses 
8—Forster hammermilis, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bornet 7'x60° rotary dryers, shell 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket eleva- 
tors, pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewster- 
ing screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. 


California Barley 
Growers Planning 


Co-op Marketing 


STOCKTON, CAL.—A group of 
California barley growers is trying 
to organize a cooperative marketing 
association for barley. The proposed 
barley growers association would be 
the first grain cooperative in Cali- 
fornia, it is reported. 

Its sponsors say the principal ob- 
ject of the new organization would 
be the realization of a higher re- 
turn for barley by feeding it to beef 
cattle on the association member's 
own feedlot. 

The organization committee is 
made up of E. A. Kauppila, former 
manager of the Stockton Grain Ex- 
change; Everett Conway, Stockton; 
W. R. Darsie, Walnut Grove; W. D. 
Noteware, Isleton, and John B. Meek, 
Stockton. 

“Perennial low barley prices, es- 
pecially at harvest time,’’ Mr. Dar- 
sie said, “have prompted the Cali- 
fornia barley grower to seek ways 
and means for realizing a higher net 
for his grain.” He said the associ- 
ation’s chief activity would be the 
fostering of the use of barley in 
feedlots. In addition, the association 
would market members’ grain on the 
open market when prices were favor- 
able. 

The organizing committee complet- 
ed a study which indicated that it 
takes 8 lb. of barley to make 1 Ib. 
of beef and that more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar got back to the farm- 
er through the sale of meat than 
cash grain crops. The study also in- 
dicated that since the Pacific Coast 
consumes 10% of the nation’s meat 
while producing only 6%, there is 
room in the local market for higher 
production of meat. 

The Western States Meat Packers 
Assn. and other western meat groups 
have promoted western barley-fed 
beef from time to time. The Univer- 
sity of California performed research 
which indicated that there was no 
difference in quality between west- 
ern beef fed on barley and eastern 
beef fed on corn, the group point- 
ed out. 

Mr. Kauppila, the proposed man- 
ager of the association, said the 
group would be activated as soon as 
producers marketing 20,000 tons of 
barley have joined. He said the as- 
sociation’s first year’s budget would 
be $20,000, to be subscribed at the 
rate of a dollar per ton. 


Handling Equipment 
Firm Expands Plant 


HOUSTON — Systems Engineering 
and Manufacturing Co., a firm spe- 
cializing in bulk handling equipment, 
has just completed a building ex- 
pansion program, according to an an- 
nouncement by Floyd A. Cailloux, 
president of the firm. 

The manufacturing area has been 
increased by 20,000 sq. ft. and office 
area has been added for sales, ad- 
ministrative and engineering depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Cailloux says the added facili- 
ties will permit the firm to nearly 
double volume in the bulk pneumatic 
handling field. He also stated that 
an affiliate, SEMCO Electrical Con- 
trols, Inc., has leased shop and of- 
fice space adjacent to the parent 
plant. He said that the affiliate is 
correlated to bulk handling equip- 
ment manufacture but is also a sepa- 
rate operation for furnishing controls 
to all types of industry. 


POULTRY PROFESSOR DIES 

ITHACA, N.Y. — Prof. Louis H. 
Hurd, who retired from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1953 after 43 years of 
teaching and extension service, died 
recently in Orlando, Fla. He was 74. 
Professor Hurd was an authority on 
poultry on which he had written sev- 
eral textbooks as well as bulletins 
and magazine articles for the trade. 
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and litter around the farmyard. They 
can usually serve farms with most 
any feed storage bin arrangement. 
And most farm yards are generally 
capablefof receiving the mobile serv- 
ice. 

Free-Choice Feeding 

Erwin C. Wascher, vice president, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, II1., 
presented the case for free-choice 
feeding. He pointed out that free- 
choice rations, when properly used 
and when properly formulated to 
keep the appetite or desires of a par- 
ticular animal or flock of poultry 
within bounds, are used because of 
the convenience of feeding and also 
as an economical method of feeding. 
He stated that if an animal has free 
access and can in a measure strike a 
balance in eating the several kinds of 
ingredients available to it, the cost 
and labor of grinding and mixing are 
saved, thereby making it more eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. Wascher said complete chick 
and broiler starters are almost uni- 
versally used for the first 6-8 weeks. 
During the growing cycle, flock re- 
placement birds are often fed a free- 
choice ration. Free-choice systems are 
also used for laying flocks. He noted, 
however, that “in ‘free-choice’ feed- 
ing poultry, we have to set up several 
fences to guide the poultry into the 
choice we want them to make.” 

Although some free-choice experi- 
ments have been conducted with tur- 
keys, Mr. Wascher reported “it is 
usually desirable to mix the grain 
with concentrate in the desired pro- 
portion, thus forcing the turkeys to 
eat what we want them to eat.” 

For dairy and beef cattle, Mr 
Wascher reported that they tend to 
eat what they think tastes good. So 
this prohibits free-choice feeding 
from being a really important factor. 
Usually both dairy and beef cattle 
must have the concentrate portion 
measured out to them as well as the 
grain portion and they then have 
free choice only to all the pasture 
they can eat, silage they can clean 
up in a given time, or roughage which 
can be eaten from the rack. They 
usually have free access to salt and 
mineral. 

Free-choice feeding of hogs is a 
very successful and an economically 
important system, Mr. Wascher 


EAGLE NEST CHICKS 
WHOLESALE TO 
HATCHERIES AND DEALERS 


Rapp Line Cross, Top Strain Cross, True 
lines No. 365, controlled Breed Cross No. 
671, all Strain Cross Leghorns, also Straight 
Leghorns. Ames in-Cross B-50R, Columbian 
X Silver Hamp Cross, Golden Cross, New 
Hampshires, Park's Strain Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks. Send for literature and whole- 
sale prices on your letterhead. Year around 
service. Phone AX 4-2442. 


Eagle Nest Hatchery, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


SCREENS 
Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED AMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coorsest to the 
inest— for all feed applica- 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
a@ carrier for molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, IIlinols 


| ness 


| pointed out. “A free-choice system of 


growing fattening hogs with a prop- 
erly balanced supplement is one in 


which considerable care has been tak- | 


en to add the ingredients at the right 
proportion to prevent either under- 
eating or overeating. Quite a few 
years of experimentation have gone 
into the knowledge of properly for- 
mulating a free-choice supplement. 
This one is hard to beat from an eco- 
nomic, labor-saving and investment 
standpoint,” he concluded. 

George S. Peters, manager of Kane 
County Service Co., Elburn, Il., dis- 
cussed feed ingredient sales. He re- 
ported a steady growth in ingredient 
sales to cattle feeders and dairymen, 
although mixed feed sales have also 
expanded. He explained this growth 
of business was due to economies of 
buying in off-season and in lower 
price for protein. 

He said his company did not try to 
unsell a producer who liked to buy 


ingredients and had a successful busi- | 


He also reported considerable 


| business through cash-cardoor sales. 


| Margins are small 


and savings are 
passed to patrons because the com- 
pany can bypass warehouse costs. 

Mr. Peters noted that patrons show 
considerable interest in the com- 
pany’s bi-weekly feed market letter 
that reports on trends in the feed 
markets, 

GRAIN EXPORT PROSPECTS — 
During the grain marketing sessions, 
industry, government and college 


| representatives explored grain export 


prospects. 

Dr. T. A. Hieronymus and Dr. S. C. 
Schmidt, University of Illinois agri- 
cultural economists, noted that in 
1958-59 less than one half as much 
could have been exported in the ab- 
sence of all government export pro- 
grams and at domestic prices. About 


| one third of the exports were exclu- 


| on 


| however, 


| programs, Dr. Hieronymus 


sively dependent on special surplus 
disposal programs. 

They said “increased agricultural 
production around the world tends to 
be concentrated in areas where we 
want to sell so we are facing increas- 
ing competition in world markets.” 
Also efforts to develop backward 
areas of the world may decrease ex- 
port markets for dollars. 

Development of the European Com- 
mon Market is having adverse effects 
the competitive position of U.S. 
farm products, they noted. There is, 
in Europe and Japan, a de- 
mand for improved diets that require 
imports of feeds to develop a live- 
stock population. 

As for special government export 
and Dr. 
Schmidt believe that these programs 
will continue and expand as long as 
surpluses are with us. 


Other Grain Discussions 


Edward J. Pierce, vice president of 
Continental Grain Co., New York, re- 
ported that exporters are willing to 


sell and ship as good quality grain | 
as buyers are willing to pay for. They | 


will also ship what they have sold. 
If grain has too much foreign ma- 
terials, then these materials should 


be removed on the farm or at country | 
elevators. It must not be the export- | 
up-grade the | 


ers responsibility to 
grain. 

Paul E. Quintas, a Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service official for market 
development, cautioned that exports 
are not the complete answer to solv- 
ing domestic farm problems. Al- 


though exports can take some pres- | 


sure off supplies, they cannot absorb 
all the production that our highly 
productive farms can make available, 
he emphasized. 

Domestic farm problems require 
domestic solutions, he concluded. 


Carl C. Farrington, vice president, | 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, reported his views on the im- 
pact of government programs on 
grain marketing. 

The first and foremost impact of 
the government program lies in pric- 
ing, he stated. The 
tends to establish and maintain fixed 
price relationships among various ter- 
minal markets, classes and qualities 
of grains. It has substituted a rela- 


loan program | 
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corporation 


New Plant at 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 


© VITAMINS 
© PRE-MIXES 
BIOLOGICS 


VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 


821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: 


Vitren Services and Products Are Also Immediately Available from These Offices: 
CALIFORNIA—Turlock, 291 West Olive, MErcury 2-3879 
WASHINGTON—Seattle, 2422 First Ave. So., MAin 2-7295—Lynden, Rt. 1, Flanders 4-2363 
CANADA—Aldergrove, B. C., Box 26, Tel: 3821 


TWIN-SPIRA 


Two SPEED 
ke 7 SIZES: 2 


All oversize to handle 
lightest feeds 

Special models fo 
ear corn and small g 


1537 So. 55th Court e¢ 


L 

MIXERS 
TON to 5 TON 
fyll loads of even the 
r thorough mixing of hay, 


rains without bridging 
Send for Bulletin 954 today! 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
Chicago 50, 


shucky 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formulating 
better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by many years of 
scientific feeding... maintained safe by strict production standards. 
Sell it and feed it with confidence. 

RED W BRAND also brings proven economy to feeding; excellent 
appetite appeal for all animals and poultry. It is packed with high 
nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship- 


Flavor & Odor... 


typical of fresh crack- 
lings; free of off-odors, 
such as rancidity and 


ment in tank cars, tank sourness 

trucks, or 400# steel drums. Quality. . .. nutritional components 99%+ 
Free Fatty Acid................ 1% to 3% 


A.O.M. Keeping Quality. ...over 40 hours 
Melting Point (Wiley) 


About 108° F. 


Moisture.................less than 0.2% 

Sees Cholesterol & Related Compounds 

(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 
Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS * KANSAS CITY * OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA «© LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA » MEMPHIS 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


® 
| 
ae * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
RED W 
BRAND 
3 8 BRAND 4 = | 
Et 
| | | : 
: 
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tively rigid price structure without 
the flexibility that characterizes a 
market ruled by supply and demand, 
he charged. 

The second impact has been an 
enormous expansion of grain supplies. 
This has led to tremendous expansion 
of storage space on the farm, at 
country stations, and at terminal and 
sub-terminal markets, he reported. 

The price support program has 
shifted to the Commodity Credit 
Corp., Mr. Farrington said, and there- 
fore the taxpayers of the country, 
much of the risks of ownership of 
grain normally assumed by grain pro- 
ducers, merchandisers, processors and 
speculators. 

Government export programs have 
been effective in stimulating total 


exports. This has altered greatly the 
course of grain movements. Present- 
ly, however, the flow of grain is be- 
ing handled largely by the private 
trade in courses dictated by lowest 
cost, he concluded. 

Sylvester J. Meyers, sales manager 
for Commodity Credit Corp., reported 
that handling CCC inventories is a 
very real problem. But he reminded 
the audience that these inventories 


are the end result of farm program | 
operations. The basic job of revising 
these programs to assure necessary 
adjustments and wider distribution of 
the farm abundance is still with us. | 
Production should in general move | 
into reasonably current use if we are | 
to avoid continuing farm program | 
headaches, he concluded. 


POULTRY MARKETING—During 
the poultry marketing sessions, three 
industry representatives pointed to 
the natural advantage Illinois pro- 
ducers possess in abundant supplies 
of low-cost feeds. But for various 
reasons, the Illinois poultry industry 
is falling behind the growth in other 
areas of the country. 

Sheldon Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, pointed out that 
Illinois consumers buy 6 to 9 times 
as many turkeys as are raised in the 
state. He blames lack of expansion 
to stories of occasional high mortal- 
ity, hard work and tensions. 

Fred Munroe, Joliet hatcheryman, 
said that for Illinois to expand its 
broiler production will take close co- 


hatchery, 


operation of flockowner, 
broiler grower and processor. Facili- 
ties in each segment of the industry 
must operate near full capacity to 
compete with other areas. 

Ralph J. Thomas, DeKalb Agri- 


cultural Assn., Inc., urged Lllinois 
farmers to stay in egg production 
business because they can use family 
labor, can produce economically with 
low feed costs and market competi- 
tively. But to meet the challenge of 
change, he must market his eggs di- 
rect to the consumer or be tied in 
with a quality integrated or coopera- 
tive type of unit under contract. He 
must produce only high quality eggs 
and flock size must be large enough 
to be a major part of the farm busi- 
ness. 


Multiwall...burlap...cotton...St. Regis makes ‘em better 


Whatever type best suits your product, you 
can rely on St. Regis® to supply you with 
the best, most economical bag of its kind. 
Whether it’s a multiwall, burlap or cotton 
bag you want, St. Regis has it. 

St. Regis can also furnish you with a 
complete line of closing materials, includ- 
ing the new bulk rayon thread. And, with 
13 plants strategically located to serve the 
feed industry, you'll get fast service when- 


ever and wherever you want it. 

A full line of bags is another example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth. This com- 
plete bag service assures you of the right 
bag, the right machinery to pack it, plus 
the services of a highly-skilled engineering 
staff. To meet your future needs, our Pack- 
aging-in-Depth program also includes con- 
tinued research to develop improved 
packaging methods and economies. 


PACKAGING-IN-DEPTH BY St.Regis BAG DIVISION 


Co., Lu. PAPER 


In Canada, contact St. Regis C 
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Samuel Gale, Formerly 
Of General Mills, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Samuel C. Gale, 
65, former vice president and direc- 
tor of advertising for General Mills, 
died Feb. 7 at his 
Minneapolis home. 

Mr. Gale, one of 
the pioneers in 
modern advertis- 
ing techniques, re- 
tired from _ the 
company in 1955, 


ued to serve Gen- 


; eral Mills as a 
a consultant until 
1960. During the 


Samuel Gale 


early 1920's, he 
helped pioneer use of the then infant 
advertising medium of radio. He 
chose the name “Jack Armstrong, 
the All-American Boy,” for a radio 
program that continued successfully 
for 18 years under one sponsor and 
helped make Wheaties one of Ameri- 
ca’s best known food products. 

Mr. Gale joined Washburn-Crosby 
Co., a predecessor of General Mills, 
in 1921. In 1928, when General Mills 
was formed, he was named director 
of advertising. He was appointed a 
vice president of the company in 1943. 
The Betty Crocker Kitchens, all com- 
pany advertising, market analysis op- 
erations, and public relations activi- 
ties were under his direction. 


Overseas Needy to Get 
U.S. Vegetable Oils 


WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Orville L. Freeman, an- 
nounced this week that up to 100 mil- 
lion pounds of refined vegetable oils, 
including peanut oil, will be made 
available during 1961 to U.S. non- 
profit voluntary welfare agencies for 
the assistance of needy persons over- 
seas. 

“This action adds edible vegetable 
oils to the flour, cornmeal, rice and 
nonfat dry milk already available for 
donation overseas,” Mr. Freeman 
said. “This will add a concentrated 
high-energy food to the diets of those 
in need abroad, and at the same time 
give variety and needed nutritional 
supplements to their meals.” 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will purchase vegetable oil prod- 
ucts in the open market under com- 
petitive bids. Terms and conditions 
of the offer to purchase will be con- 
tained in a trade announcement to 
be issued soon by the oils and peanut 


division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, USDA. 
e ® 


Lard for the Needy 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced a 
lard purchase program in order that 
this product will continue to be made 
available to needy families. 

This is in line with President John 
F. Kennedy’s plan to have a greater 
variety and quantity of foods avail- 
able for needy people. The program 
will also be expanded so as to pro- 
vide lard to school lunch programs. 


Declare 12'/2c Dividend 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—A quarter- 
ly dividend of 12%¢ a share has been 
declared for stockholders of Arkansas 
Valley Industries, Inc. 

Harold Snyder, AVI president, said 
the company’s board of directors de- 
clared the dividend payable Feb. 24, 
to stockholders of record Feb. 15. 

Mr. Snyder reported sales of $14,- 
521,842 for the first nine months of 
the fiscal year that will end March 31. 
Earnings before taxes and minority 
interest totaled $684,845, he said, and 
earnings after taxes were $377,733. 

Earnings for the first three quar- 
ters equal $2.81 a share on 134,112% 
shares outstanding, Mr. Snyder said. 


though he contin- | 
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Eight Separate Arkansas Firms Function | FDA Amends Order on 


As Single Unit in Integrated Partnership | 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Nashville 
Feed Mills, Inc., and Hope Feed Mills, 
Inc., are two of eight separate corpo- 
rations functioning as a single unit 
partnership under the name of Moun- 
taire Poultry Co., which represents 
a total investment of more than $3% 
million in a unique integrated opera- 
tion. 

A recent issue of the Arkansas 
Poultry News reported that the 
Mountaire Poultry Co. partnership 
includes the two feed corporations; 
Mountaire Farms of Arkansas, Inc., 
which has a processing plant capacity 
of 60,000 broilers a day; Cassady’s 
and Mountaire Hatcheries, Inc.; Ar- 
kansas Poultry By-Products Co.; 
Crest Poultry, Inc.; Triangle Farms, 


Inc., and Nashville Truck Leasing 
Service. 
This list of partner corporations 


tells, almost without further explana- 
tion, how broiler breeding, hatching, 
growing, processing, marketing and 
even by-product processing are co- 
ordinated. 

Management Committee 

Mountaire Poultry Co. leaders have 
reported that all partners retain their 
own separate entities but they op- 
erate as one company under an over- 
all management committee, which is 
made up of five men representing the 
partners and appointed by them: Ted 
Cameron, who has been with Camer- 
on Feed Mills, North Little Rock, 
Ark., for more than 20 years; Neely 
Cassady, who manages both partner 
hatcheries, the breeding farm and 
Mountaire’s extensive growing opera- 
tions; W. G. McNiece, who has been 
responsible for operation of a pro- 
cessing plant at McQueen, Ark., since 
it opened in 1954; R. A. Grimes, for- 
merly general manager of Mountaire 
Farms of Arkansas and Colorado, and 
William D. Brown, whose rendering 
plants serve Mountaire processing 
plants. 

Arkansas Poultry News reported 
that no Mountaire partner makes any 
significant change in his operations 
without the consent of the manage- 
ment committee. And al] decisions af- 
fecting general policy and major 
changes in operating procedure must 
be approved unanimously before any 


action can be taken. The publication | 
reported that different opinions are | 
held by members of the committee | 


occasionally, but the committee has 
never yet been stalemated. 

Mountaire’s committee has_ re- 
vealed that the group tested the part- 
nership plan for a year before all 
partners signed an agreement which 
will continue from year to year until 
any one partner says he wants to 
withdraw. If this should happen, the 
withdrawing partner is asked to give 
six months notice of his intentions 
At the end of that half-year period he 
will be returned the cash he invested 
in the partnership and his business 
assets. Should he decide to sell out, 
the remaining partners will have 
first chance to bid on any or all parts 
of his business. 

All sales are made in the name of 
Mountaire Poultry Co. And all pro- 
ceeds are distributed on the basis of 
each partner’s investment. 


3 Million Broilers 


Mountaire has about 3. million 
broilers on feed in the Hope-Nash- 
ville-DeQueen area. Also, it has 150 
independent. growers producing for it 
under contract. These growers are 
financed by the Production Credit 
Assn. or, as in a few cases, by local 
banks. 

In addition to its broilers, Moun- 
taire produces about 250,000 turkeys 
annually. And currently it has 115,- 
000 breeder hens and 60,000 growing 
pullets for replacements. 

Mountaire’s two partner hatcheries 


turn out about 300,000 chicks a week. | 


Mountaire Farms of Arkansas is 
now operating two full processing 
shifts five days a week the year 


doubled the 
output to 


around. This move has 
firm’s broiler processing 
about 60,000 birds a day 

Here’s how Mr. Cameron described 
for the Arkansas Poultry News the 
logic of the success Mountaire’s part- 
ners have had: 

“We each have our individual slant, 
but our interests aren't really diver- 
gent. 

“Neely (Cassady) wants to hatch 
all the chicks he can as economically 
as possible and have a steady outlet 
for them. 

“*Pete’ (McNiece) wants an 
sured supply of uniform birds flowing 
through the plant to keep his unit 
costs down and his volume and sales 
up 


‘ 


as- 


‘Bill Brown wants to keep his by- 
products operation running to capac- 
ity and to get his entire supply from 
one source. 

“Bob Grimes wants a steady supply 


of a dependable product that will 
bring repeat sales. 
“I want to sell more feed—and 


keep my operating costs at a mini- 
mum 

“So we're all aiming at exactly the 
same goal. And this partnership ar- 
rangement is the best—and the fair- 
est—way we know to reach it under 
today’s conditions. 

“Under a setup like ours, no one of 
us is going to make all the profits— 
or take all the losses. We feel that 
we're distributing the risks and the 
profits more fairly and that every one 
of us will come out better in the long 
run.” 

Resources Pooled 

Arkansas Poultry News relates 
that before the partnership was 
formed, Mr. Cameron was wondering 
whether he should get into processing 
instead of continuing to sell birds 
from his feed-out operation to an 
outside processor on a day-to-day 
market basis. 

About the same time, Cecil Gin- 
gerich, president, Mountaire Farms 
thought the answer for him might lay 
in getting into the feed business. 

Mr. Grimes got the pair of them 
together and Mr. Cameron eventually 
bought out Mr. Gingerich’s business 

“The more we thought about it,” 
Mr. Cameron said, “‘the more sensible 
it seemed for all of us to pool our 
resources and our specialized abilities 
instead of increasing our individual 
investments and jumping into some- 
thing we knew little or nothing about 
As it is, Mountaire Poultry Co. has 
trained people with years of experi- 
ence in their particular fields working 


for it—and for each of us in it. And 
every one of us has a real personal 
and financial interest in the end 
results.” 
Broiler Prices Up; 
Egg Set Rises 2% 
SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler price: 
averaged 18.12¢ in Delmarva last 
week. This compared to 17.54¢ the 


week before and 18.23¢ a year ago 

As prices went up hatcheries in 
the 22 important broiler producing 
states set 54,393,000 eggs during the 
week of Feb. 4. This was 2% above 
the previous week and 15% above 
the corresponding week a year ago 
Settings were up from the previous 
week in 13 of the 22 states. States 
for which sizeable increases were re- 
ported include Alabama, Georgia and 
North Carolina. 

Settings in Delmarva were 9% 
above the previous week and 10% 
above the comparable week last year 

Chick placements in the 22 states 
totaled 36,658,000. This was 6% 
above the previous week and 7% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases were reported for 17 
states compared with the previous 
week. States showing appreciable in- 
creases include Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Texas. 


anganese Bacitracin 
WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has approved 
food additive order amendments 


| which permit use of manganese baci- 


tracin in chicken, turkey and swine 
feeds for growth stimulation and 
improving feed efficiency. FDA stipu- 
lates that manganese bacitracin may 
be fed for those purposes if added 
to unmedicated feed or to feed con- 
taining only certain other medica- 
tions. 

New quantity restrictions are: 

1. Not less than 10 grams per 
ton (11 parts per million, 0.0011%) 
nor more than 50 grams per ton (55 
parts per million, 0.0055%) in swine 
feed. 

2. Not less than 5 grams per ton 
(5.5 parts per million, 0.00055%) nor 
more than 50 grams per ton (55 
parts per million, 0.0055%) in chick- 


| en and turkey feed. 


| two 


This new approval is the result 
of a petition filed by Grain Proc- 
essing Corp., Muscatine, Iowa. 

FDA set a zero tolerance for man- 
ganese bacitracin residues in eggs 
ind meat of chickens, turkeys and 
swine. 


Chicago Hog Prices 
Reach 2-Month High 


CHICAGO — Chicago hog prices 
reached their highest level of the past 
months this week, but at the 


| same time prices for live cattle at 


Chicago were knocked down to their 
lowest levels for the same two-month 
period. 

Receipts of hogs at Chicago totaled 
only 5,000 head, 1,000 less than the 
market had expected and 1,468 less 
than a week earlier, it was reported. 

The supply for the 12 major mar- 
kets was 51,400, or 6,500 less than 
a week earlier. The day’s top price 
for hogs was $19.25 cwt. This equaled 
the highest level of the past two 
months. 

Receipts for cattle amounted to 
15,000 head, 2,000 larger than ex- 
pected. The top price for prime 
grade steers fell 50¢ cwt. to $28.25. 


Improvement Noted 


CHICAGO —Seedburo Equipment 
Co. has announced that the Toledo 
North Light for day or night grain 


| inspection has undergone an improve- 


| ment. 


The light, designed by Virgil Mc- 
Namee, chief inspector of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, has now been sup- 


| plied with a plastic diffuser instead 
| of the special diffusing glass. Seed- 


buro said that the change was made 
due to breakage in shipment. 


PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 8) 


sive testing program for a new cocci- 
diostat that Merck has ever conduct- 
ed, ‘Amprol’ gives every evidence of 
its superiority and versatility as a 
coccidiostat for broilers,” Mr. Mc- 
Cabe said. “Merck, with the assist- 
ance of leading parasitologists in this 
country and abroad, has rigidly tested 
‘Amprol’ from the standpoint of ef- 
ficacy, safety and compatibility with 
other commonly used feed supple- 
ments,” he added. 

It is hoped that additional clear- 
ances will be obtained in the near 
future for use of ‘““Amprol” in poultry 


| feeds in combination with high-level, 
| disease-preventing 


antibiotics, and 


| also in turkey feeds, it was reported. 


“Amprol” is marketed abroad by 
the Merck Sharp & Dohme interna- 
tional division, and has already been 
introduced in several countries includ- 
ing Great Britain, Canada, Brazil and 
Venezuela. The drug is used abroad 
in replacement flocks and turkeys 
as well as broilers, although in the 
U.S. it is cleared up to now only for 


| use in broilers, Mr. McCabe said. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING 


200 D, 750 A 14¢; 75 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ALFALFA MEAL 


slow for suncured 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


unit dehydrated $72, 


mand fair; supplies ample 


reports new record hich 


rolled $45@46, whole 


Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend 


f.o.b, Cincinnati, 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


ecarlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $24.50 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ainple; 
trend steady; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.7 fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50 and net $16.25 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Demand slow; trend easy; 
sacked. 


Louisville: 
ply good; $§92.50@ 97.50, 


sup- 


BLOOD MEAL 


Ogden: Supply ample; $87.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; 80% $115, sacked, Omaha 

Leos Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply moderate; $5.50 a unit of 
ammonia, sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $75@77.50, sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply amp 80 protein $125, sackec 

Louis le: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easy; $92.50@97.50, sacked 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply svffi- 
cient; $100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture. 

Boston: Lbemand and supply steady; $100 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply fair; $105, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; imported $80.75, 20 ton lots, 
sacked 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $112.50 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; svp- 
ply good; $92, f.o.b. car Seattle, sucked 

Louisville: Demand and supply light: 
trend steady: $105@110, sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $97.50, sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $95@100, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply light; $105, sacke¢ 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
5 50 


supply limited; $51.! 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $63.40, sacked, Feb- 
r 


uary 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
$61.50 


Boston: Demand good; supply short; 22% 
$60; 26%, none offered 

Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply sdequate; $56 

Chicago: Demand poor: trend sharply 
lower; supply ample; 26% protein $45 

isville: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply light; $59, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fai: trend steady to 
lower; supply good; $59, Boston 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $50 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Boston Demand and supply steady; 
1l¢ Ib. 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; all 
sacked 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving: 
supply plentiful 10¢ Ib 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib. 5 ton 
11¢ Ib., ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0b. warehouse. 

Seattle: Demand slow: trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: $12 cwt., sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 12@13¢ Ib. 

o: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., Le.l 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib, carlots, sacked; 
19%¢ Ib. ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $8.75 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton tots 
10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
Ib 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots; 4%¢ 
ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
4.25 


> cwt. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40, cwt., drum 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; 500 Ib. barrels $3.05 @3.25 
ewt. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $4.25 ewt., in 500 Ib. paper 
drums. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, sacked, including 


freight) 
New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, 
$5.50. 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; 
20 ton cars; both sacked. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
$7@7.50 ecwt. 
Demand and trend steady; 
$14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


sup- 


ply good; 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $§ premium 
Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags | 
$13.75; 100 Ib bags $13; bulk, boxcar | 
$11.50; bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 


Minneapolis. 
MEAL 


delivered 


COCONUT OIL 


premium, 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; copra cake $63, February- 
March 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; solvent type $68, f.o.b. car 
Seattle, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher: 
supply adequate; $63.20. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
300 «€©bD 2 50 A 18¢: 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 
3200 D, 1,500 A 16%¢@. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Demand quiet; supply ample; 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; 2% @2%¢ Ib. | 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapol Feed $53.60, $70.60. 
Atlanta: meal 
Birmingham: Feed $55.60, meal 
Boston: Feed $58.50, meal $75.50 

Chicago: Feed $47, meal $64. 
Cleveland: Feed $54.90, meal $71.90. 
Feed $57.20, meal $74.20. 
Worth: Feed $55.70, meal $72.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $52.20, meal $69.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $47, meal $64. 
Louisville: Feed $52.60, meal 0.60 
New Orleans: Feed $56.90, meal $73.90 


meal 
$74. 


$72.60 


New York: Feed $58.10, meal $75.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $57.50, meal $74.50 
Philadelphia: Feed $57.89, meal $74.80 
St. Lonis: Feed $47, meal $64. 
CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $49. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 52.50, car 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady: 
supply light; $57.55, sacked. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup 
ply ample; prime 41% protein, old process 
$50.50; new process, 41% protein $50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply 
client on cottonseed oil meal, light 
41% old $62@63, f.ob. 
Worth; solvent 2% fat 


suffi 
on hulls; 
mills, Ft 
added $56 


process 
carlots, 


“#57, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 addj- 
tional, hulls $23. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $59.80, delivered 
Omaha. 

Boston: Demand fair: supply adequate; 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer: 


supply tight; $55@57 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unsettled, 30 ton cars $67. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample: 
41% old process $69, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% %$61@63 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 


supply adequate; $59. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 41% $56, Georgia and South 
Carolina; $55, north Alabama; $51, Missia- 
sippi and Tennessee producing mills 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $58.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $67, f.o.b. car Seattle. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% old process $51.50752; 
41% solvent process $51.50@52, Memphis. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


easier; Memphis basis: hydraulic $52, sol- 


vent $53. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend mixed; sup- 
ply adequate; $64 @67. 

Louisville: Demand trend 


fair to good; 


easy; supply normal; old process $61.10, 
new process $60.10, both sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent $55. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $74, sacked, Boston. 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 

$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 


Philadelphia. 
STEROL 


leans, Jacksonville and 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 

(POWDERED) 
fair; 
9%¢ Ib.; 


trend steady; 
3,000 


Demand 
1,500 ICU 


Kansas City: 
supply ample; 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


trend steady; 
3,000 


fair; 
11@12¢ Ib.; 


minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.2 sacked, 


truck 


100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.o.b. Coronet, Fila. 


phosphorus 14%, 
fluorine 
multi- 


Minimum 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum 
14% $52, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78: truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 


Tupelo, 


phosphorus 18%, 


imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 
bulk ($3.65 per unit of P). 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $93.50@95 for product 
carrying a minimum of 18% phosphorus; 
31.5% calcium and a maximum of 0.1% 
fluorine; $92@93.50, dock for a minimum of 
10 ton lots. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots 
$74.30, ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, 
ecarlots $62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati. 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
ear/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 


earload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 


Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18'4% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102 above prices, per ton, f.o.b. 
Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 


Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk carlonds $3 less: in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags: freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: 
ply ample; 

Cincinnati: 


phosphorus 


phosphorus 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
$88.50, delivered, carload. 
18% % phosphorus $88.80, 


sup- 


bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc- 
ing points 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Philadelphia: Demand fair: trend un- 
settled; supply very light $72.50 

Boston: Demand active sppply tight; 
light $69, nominal; dark $70, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $56 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply fair; bourbon grains: light $64, dark 
$65, solubles $73, all sacked: producers 
apparently well sold up to March or later. 

Baffalo: Demand fair to good: trend 
higher; supply poor; $72, Boston 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: none 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 


supply moderate; $49.90 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light: 
plain $60.20, sacked, 50 Ib. bags. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$60.50@61 

Ogden: Supply good: $39@45. 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $47.58, sacked 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
easy; $61.50, sacked, Boston 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply limited; $69.50, sacked, Atlanta: $56 22, 
sacked, Jacksonville, Tampa and Miami, 
Florida. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $65. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked. 
wr Demand light; supply short: 
¢ Ib. 
Ogden: Supply ample: $17.25 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 


£8 
: 
he FEED MA T | 
| 
| 
4 
| 
oh Bosten: Demand and supply steady; 400 | 
D, 3,00 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 3,000 A 19¢: 
D, 750 A 13%¢. 
il Denver 1 fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample 
Pg ply ample straight A feeding oli, with 
a. 10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7\%¢ 
ay a million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
ree in 55 gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in- | 
cluded. 
fa Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- | 
Ea ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2.250 A 17%e | 
300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.: 300 D, 750 A 
5%¢ Ib. | 
| 
a, 4 Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, | 
supply sufficient; sacked 
a dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $56.10@57.10, | 
Pie. truck or rail; suncured 13% -in. grind, | 
ee No. 1 $47, truck; 15 fine ground, dry $49, | 
ae with 2% fat added $51, rail or truck 
es Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; de- | 
PRR, hydrated, 17% pellets $59; suncured, 13% 
$48: both sacked | 
ey Omaha: Demand siow; trend easy; sup | 
aoa ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, | 
me. bulk pellets $45; sacked meal $50, Omaha 
basis 
ae Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
a supply adequate; dehydrated meal 17% " 
protein, 100.000 A $52@53; dehydrated pel- | 
1s let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $54@56, 3 
Ear both nominal; suncured meal, 15% protein 
‘se $45@46; suncured crumbles, 15% protein | 2 
$47 @48 
ee Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
ote 17% dehydrated $59.50 
Memphis: Demand poor to steady; trend 
— steady; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- 
— tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A | 
$51; reground pellets $54 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
ree supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 — 
Denver: sup- | 
Sea ply ample; $4 
“al supply ample 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
hs 100,000 A on arrival, pellets $45@48, re- 
aie | ground pellets $46.50@49; 18% dehydrated 
ay 51, reground pellets $48@52; 20% dehy- 
me? drated alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets 
$50@53, reground pellets $51@54; suncured 
~ alfalfa, demand slow, supply adequate, 13% es 
v. pellets $35@37, No. 1 \-in. $40, sacked 
Sa Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply | , 
= good; 15% protein suncured $51, 150,000 | 
A both delivered truck 
loads, sac i | 
* Minneapolis: Still no price change; de- | | 
4 $51, delivered Minneapolis; oiled reground SE 
pellets $53 | 
Poa Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
sion easier: dehydrated, 17% 190,000 units vita- 
min A $49 
Portland: Demand slow trend steady; | 
supply adequate; $47@73, sacked 
ae Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower supply adequate; $64.60, sacked, 
Boston | 
oe St. Leais: Demand slow trend steady: | 
ie supply adequate; suncured, 13% fine, sacked | 
a $48 dehydrated 17% 100,000 A, pellets, | 
— demand siow, trend firm, supply ample, | | 
bulk $48.50 
i ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) | 
fe Boston: Demand and supply steady; tal 
—- low 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib | 
8 Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply tight ; 
an export demand causing increase in prices 
~~, prime tallow, tank cars 6%¢ Ib drums 8¢ | 
ary tb., f.o.b. north Texas packing plants, with 
‘ll returnable drums 
aE Ogden: Supply ample; $6.75 cwt 
‘ St. Paul: Marke 
ai of €%¢ Ib f.o.b. producer's plant, for 
im: bleachable fancy; an increase of %¢ in a 
week 
4 ply limited; 6\4¢ Ib 
noah, Atlanta: Demand good trend steady 
supply limited; 5%¢ Ib., f.o.b. Alabama and 
Georgia processing plants 
<3 Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm 
ba supply tight stabilized prime tallow 6@ 
Ib 
ta Chicago: Demand good trend higher 
<a supply fair; tank truck or carlot bleach- 
a able fancy tallow $6.462\ ewt., yellow grease 
a $5.62\% cwt 
aan Louisyille: Demand good; trend steady: 
ecu supply ample; bleachabie white @%¢ Ib.; | 
white tallow 6%¢ Ib yellow grease | 
re Ib all im tanks | 
BARLEY FEED 
Beston: Demand and supply light: $47. 
sacked 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: | 
$42.50 
re Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 4 
« supply adequate; standard rolled $3.05 ewt | 
2 standard ground $3.05 ewt., both sacked 
$40@41 
os Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
- ply ample; $2 bulk, $2.20 sacked 
‘+ Seattle: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
a 
steady: $46.50, sacked 
Chicago: Ix mand fair; trend firm; sup- | 
4 bs ply ample; $36, sacked 
- Portland: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $46 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
of Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- . 
quate, minimum 30 ton | 


supply ample; medium acid $11@11.25 cwt., 
sweet cream $11@11.25 cwt., both sacked 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 


supply ample; 12% @13¢ Ib., sacked, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply short; $11.30 cwt 

PRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: No offerings 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; $59.19, 
sacked 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady 
Supply adequate; $40.50, sacked, f.o.b. Flor 
ida points 

Atlanta Demand slow; trend steady 
supply good; pulp $40@42.50, sacked, f.0.b 
Florida producing plants meal $37.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida producing plants 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Boston: Demand good; supply short 
13¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 ewt., sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply lequate; 15¢ Ib., 1 than ton lot 
14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand slow upply fair 
$13 cwt 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup 
ply st ; 12¢ Ib 

Cincinnati Demand fair trend steady 
supply dequate; 12@13¢ Ib sacked 

Minneapolis: Tighter supply rengthen 
ing rf rket price stead 25¢ higher 
$12 cwt 

Chicago: Demand trend highs 
supply ample; $11@11.2 wt sacked 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 
supp! ample; 12@12%¢ Iib., sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; spray $11.65 cwt. 

DRIED WHEY 
Boston: Demand and supply good: 5% @ 


Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend stead; 
Sup} lequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $ 5 
cwrt cl both sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair 
5.2 cwt 

Ft. Worth: Ds nd fair de 
juate carlot standard $5 acked, d \ 
ered Ft ton lots $ f.o.b. ware 
house Ft 

Ogden: Supply ample: $6.99 cwt., ed 

Omaha: Demar od; t nd strong; sur 
ply hort $ 0 

Kansas City: Demand fair: trend ste 
supply adequate regular or partiaily te 
lactosed $5.25 cwt., 8 ed 

Cincinnati: Dem f trend ste y 
supply lequate wt ed 

Minneapolis: st har | 
ma 1 good supp vt 

Portland: Demand f t steady 
sup} lequate; $5.75@6 ewt., sacked 

Chicago: Demand aq t: trend fir I 
ply adequate; $4 @4.85 cwt sacked 

Louisville: Demand fa rend d 
supply normal 6@6%¢ It sacked 

Seattle: Demand stead nd « p 
ply good: $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, } 

Denver: nd slow: trend steady ip 
ply good delivered 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Los Angeles: Demand good: trend « 15 
supp adequate; 90¢ a ur of | ein 
8a ed 

Ft. Worth: Demand low supply 8 
cient: 85 protein $65@67 bulk, $67.50@69 
sacked; delivered Ft. Worth 

Boston: Deman: i supply steady $73 
sacked. f.0 point 

Atlanta: w trend steady 
supply good Alabama and Geor 
gia processing plants 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply am 
ple; $62, f.o.b 

FISH MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand er good: trend 
firmer supply very mit local produc 
tion, 60 protein $1.65 a unit, sacked 

Omaha: Demand good; trend good; sup 
pl ple ul; 60¢ menhaden $110, f.o0.t 
Omaha 

Boston: Demand steady; supply fair: 6 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.05 a unit, fot 
Coast: 65% $105@108 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply sevff 
cient sacked 65 protein Peru $9 
60 protein menhaden $100, delivered Ft 
Worth 

Cincinnati: Demand fai 
adequate $98.70 

Minneapolis: New bi 
boosted prices Canad 
gair f 10¢ in a wee t 
Co subject to pre lt 
Co blended up $3 to 
livered 

Portland: trend highe 
| 

Ch end 
higher East Coast $88 
ao4 ler scrap East 
Coast ( lian her 
ring ea 1.25@1.40 init of protein 

Louisville: Demand 4d trend vd 
mple 100@110 ed 

Buffalo: Demand mprovir trend ery 
upply. ample protein 1renhader 
$105 bulk, $110 cked 

Denver: Der l 1; trend iy; sup 

imple £14 p ely init 

Atlanta Demand 1 trend nger 
} ted: menhaden $9 at 

int nd Gulf ports 

Seattle: Demand fair trend firm; sup 
ply wd: $1.45 a unit protein, f.o.b. true 


unee er, B.C. (Canadian production) 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand supply lim 


good; 


ited $90 f.o.b 
HOMINY ED 

Boston: Demand slow supply ample; 
$50.50 

Memphis: Demand poor trend stendy 
supply ample; white $43, yellow $43 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend st y 
supply dequate; $41.50 

St. Louis Demand fair trend teady 


umple: $42 


supply 2 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger 


supp normal: $46@47, sacked 

Chicage: Demand improved; trend high 
er supply fair; $42.50 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


Boston 
Demand slow; trend 
yellow $34@34.50, white 


steady; 
Kansas City: 
ample; 


steady; 


$33 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; 52, delivered carlots, sacked 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup 
ply ample; 34% solvent $61.90, 32% old 

process $68.40, Omaha basis. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


Feb- 


cient: 34% protein, extracted $72.70, 
ruary; $73.20, March-April 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; local production, 31 pro 
tein $7 
Boston: Memand and supply light; $69.50 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
74 
Demand fair; supply ample 
sacked. 
i Demand poor; trend steady 
adequate; new process $57, old 
process $62, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis: Weaker trend in market; 
44% solvent off 50¢ at $56; 32° expeller 
steady at $61.50 
Portland: Demand dull; supply ample; 
trend unchanged $85 @87, sacked 
Demand and s ly fair 


olvent 


trend 


€ ler neapolis 
« eller $61.50 
Louisville: Demand fair trend v 
supply normal; old proce $7 down 
new process $71 down $4 a] sacke 
Denver: Demand f trend steady; 
ply ample; $70.50 bulk, $75 sacked 
Kansas City: Demand slow; tren 
supply ample solvent process $5 
old proce $61@61.50, Mint polis 
nand fair; trend stead 


Seattle: Der 
ply good; 34° 


LIVER 


irloads, 


AND GLANDULAR 


prot 


sacked 


in (Montana) 


MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 65% 5, sacked, Omaha 
MALT SPROUTS 
Boston: Demand and ipply limited; $48 
nominal 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Boston: Demand active upply good 
$1.30 a protein unit; converted, 5 $77.50 
Wichita: nsuff 
ent 50 f.o.t I nt 
Omaha: trend strong; sup 
ply fair; $90 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; st 
cient meat and bone 0 $i 
ked, f.o,t Ft. 
Los Angeles: Demand excellent trend 
firm supply tight; 50 protein $1.65 a 
nit 
Ogden: Supply good; $8! 5 protein 
cked 
Cincinnati: Demand = ex nt trend 
baal supply very tight meat nd 
ne scraps $86, Cir r 
st. P Demand ple 
ket steady to $2 t $880 94 
| 
Chicago: Demand et end firr ur 
fair; 569 1 $90 ed 
Louisville: 1 fair tr | t ly 
su rood 29 ed 
Louis: od; trend firm; sup 
as 
: r tr na rher 
up} tight s ked 
Buffalo: Demand i; trend very fir 
upply light; 5 rap 7.50 bt 
$92.5 eked 
Denver: Demand good ippl 8 ‘ 
$79, delivered 
Kansas City: Demand end st 
tight $85 
Seattle: Demand ¢ nd steady I 
mited; $1 prot ex-p 
‘ plant, sacked 
MILLFEED 
ked bran ?$1 to 
i idlings down 
: $ ‘ ced 
up to $4 
nd ay 
n $37 
ran $ 
$ 5 i 
t Kan 
hor $37.75 @ 
1 $ 
with the 
$31.5' 
burlaps $45,5 
re Tex 
1k nd ids. 
we sacked ran $2 lower i 
hort 50¢@$1 wer tl 1s 
Chicago: Demand fair trend irr ’ 
easy 
shorts 
$ 
ull Omah 
Cincinnati: Demand f trend r 
ipply adequate bran $4f middl 
Boston: Demand low up spot 
bran nd middlings $ 10 
Buffalo: Sale wer very Feb. 6 
the early part of Fet rn sur 
p I uf ent 
t for 
use rtage f suy 
ise ‘ I ‘ here 
t cont 1 wit? u | ut 
nt w t quiet 
er buying w and 1 ad 
ist t tire pt resulted f 
imer dipped into invert ‘ 
erwa he t l nal r 
lu wl h hadn't gone to t r hs tl 
the had expected middlings wer 
co ted under bran, sacked different yn 
bra nd middlings nar wed t 
ull bran ended nchar l to u 
‘ 1 was uncl red ff $1 
idlings wer off $1 » up $1 
1 were unchanged; red dog wa 
$1. Quotations Feb. 8: bulk bran $43 
cked $49.50@51 bull middlings $ 
14 ked $50.50@51 bull red do 
$415.50@ 47.50, sac $484 
Philadelphia: n ind upply fair 
rend very unsettled . $51, standard 
midds, $50.50, red dog $53 
Memphi Demand fair; trend weak; sup 
ply a ; wheat bran $39.80, gray short 
$39.80, standard midds. $39.80 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
ply good; bran $47.30, off d feed 
$48 off 65¢: shorts $49.30, up 450¢; ill 
sacked 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply limited 43, delivered common transit 
points, carlots 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply ample; $41@42 
Ogden: Supply ample; to Utah: red bran 
and millrun $38, middlings $43 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $41.25, bran $41, mill- 


run $41.25. 


Demand slow; trend 


Los Angeles 
supply adequ 
p48 red bran $514 
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OAT PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: i 
$ 
Boston: I 
Memphis: I nd ft 


Philadelphia: 


$ 
Los Angeles 
Cincinnati: f 
Chicago | 
Portland: 
Minneapolis: 
$1 to $ 
$58 
Louisville 
$ 
$1 
Seattle: I T 


PEANUT OIL MEAI 
Atlanta: f t 


POTASSIUM IODIDI U.sS.P 


Chittenango, 


POULTRY 


Los Angeles: 
uptT 


BY-PRODUCTS 


Pt. Worth: ! 
$87 ) 

Boston 

Md.: 


Salisbury, 


Atlanta 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend st f 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: I 
Los Angeles: 


su lequate 
Pr 


M 


FEEDSTUFFS, Feb. 11, 196199 
t $52, 


mtent, bran sacked, 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
Ip] nited; bran $45, sacked, delivered. 
SCREENINGS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

I lequate unground grain screen- 


Minneapolis: Little change in market 
1 n till very little trading either 
ymestics; Canadian steady at 


unchanged 


ied $144@21, heavies 22@31; 

x reenings, nominal $37. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
le te ground grain screenings 


nad sacked 
Buffalo: Demand 


and supply fair; trend 
higher; ground, sacked $38.50, 
York unground, bulk $31.25, New 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: 
buffalo: 
Chicago 
Cincinnat 
Des Moines: 
Kansas City: 
Memphis: $ 
Minneapolis: 
Philadelphiz 
St. Louis: $24.32 
SORGHUM 
Demand 
1 1 t nilo 
It. Worth: Demand good: 


5@2.07 


steady; trend firm- 
$2.20 cwt 

offerings light: 
cwt., delivered 


Los Angeles: 


m points 
Ogden: Supply good; $41@42. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady 


supply 


Wichita: Der 


air supply ample; 
) ved 414% 65, 50% 

f.o.b 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply suffi 
ent id $ @68 February, $67.80@69 
;0@74 February, $73.30@ 


Louisville: 


Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
i $67.70 ickec 
Portland: Demand slow; trend higher: 
tig! 4.60 
st Louis: vemand poor; trend higher; 
ip] il e 44 $60 
Boston: steady; supply adequate; 
3 $60, f.0.b. Decatur 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
nd unsettled; 44% $56, Decatur 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ample; 44 $62, delivered Omahge 
Los Angeles: Demand improved trend 
pply adequate $79.10 @80.60 
Ogden: Supply d; 41% protein $70@71, 
protein $7 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
p mple prime 44° solvent $58.50, 
Mempl 
Seattle: De nd nd supply good; trend 
$4f de ered, carlots Zz 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
my 44 $70 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
‘ i4 sol 50@ 56. 
Atlanta: Demand fair: trend weaker; sup- 
| 44 delivered 
Chicago: Demand good; trend easier; 
ple tur basis 44% protein, 
it ng $5 and E.T.L $55; 
unrestricted $61.50 and E.T.L 


fair trade prices on weak side 
vn $1 f last week to $52.5 
1 ste at $58.50, Decatur. 
Seattle: Demand good trend firm; sup- 
iple $80.60, delivered carlots, 


TANKAGE 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


good; $87.50@97.50, sacked 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
r: $90 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
ligester 87.50, sacked, Ft. Worth. 
Wichita: Demand ; supply insuffi- 
$99, sacked, f.o.b plant, 
Cincinnati: Demand good; none available; 


tions 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


The World's 


BEST VITAMIN CARRIER 


Special DEHYCO corn cob powder is su- 
perior to anything known as carrier for 
vitamins, drugs oa other chemicals. Highly 
absorbent—Low in weight (saves freight)— 
Compact (saves space). Write for samples. 
SOUTHWEST DEHYCO CO. 
1808 W. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
“Has Stood the Test of Time” 
Each year thousands of tons of cattle 
feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
enjoying any of this business? 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


FISH MEAL « FEED INGREDIENTS 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
Cable Address—Animalfeed 


FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 
MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


TELEX — 2354 NY 


MEAT MEAL e@ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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firm; 60% protein $90 


sacked, 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply tight ) ligester $87.50. 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 
price steady at $89@94, sacked. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged, 
f.a.b freight equaiized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96 

Minimum 42% nitrogen, 


Lima, Ohio: 


t 
262 protein equivatent; $100, f.0.b. 
bagged 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% _ nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b. 
bagged: $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

Belle, W. Va.: Mintmum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $100, f.0.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
Division 


Alfalte 
P. ©. Box 356 o Kansas City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


$100 ton, 


f.o.b., 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 


alent, bagged; $96 ton, 


Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent, delivered 
destination, $100 bagged, $96 bulk, carload 
or truck load, plus freight from nearest 
producing point to destination. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; commercial grade $63.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: $1 cain in week to $54, jutes. 


Hamilton, Ontario: 


SOYBEAN 


(Continued from page 1) 


affect the Manchuria bean producing 
area. 

They also cited the dollar gain for 
the Red Chinese government in buy- 
ing Australian and Canadian wheat 
at approximately $65 ton and their 
ability to sell beans in western Eu- 
rope at a price reflecting the U.S. 
market of better than $100 ton. 

There is no question that the sup- 
ply-demand situation for beans is 
tight. Now USDA is embarking on 
an oil donation program for distribu- 
tion by the volunteer aid agencies 
with a firm minimum procurement 
of about 100 million pounds. This un- 
doubtedly will firm up the bean mar- 
ket but at the expense of the domes- 
tic consumers of higher priced bean 
meal. 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


NUTRENA 


(Continued from page 4) 


enough to take you out of animal 
agriculture if you do nothing but 
‘wait and see’,” he said. 

The Minneapolis feed executive 
recommended family farmers con- 
centrate on one, or at the most two, 
efficient farm animal projects rather 
than “dabbling in four or five with 
low outturn and much hand labor.” 

He predicted that farmers through 
feed manufacturers would work more 
closely with food merchants to de- 
termine “what, when and how much” 
animal production is required. 

“Contact with food firms, both 
large and small, convinces us that 
animal agriculture is doing a poor 
job of serving its customers. This is 
tragic, for the opportunity to serve 
at an extra profit is enormous,” he 
said 


Mr. Fuller also called for greater 
concentration by farmers on “the 
business end of agri-business—the 
capital, money and administrative 
problems that can make the differ- 
ence between profit and loss.” 


HOOSIER 


(Continued from page 4) 


when Indiana moved from 2.7% of 
the nation’s production to 3.5% mov- 
ing Indiana from the 10th ranked 
state in production to the eighth 
ranked state. 

Following the national pattern the 
flock size has increased from 943 
birds per producer in 1954 to 2,929 
birds per producer in 1959, he stated. 
Correspondingly, the number of pro- 
ducers has decreased from 2,157 peo- 
ple growing turkeys in 1954 to only 
1,144 people growing turkeys in 1959. 
Dr. Kohls feels that this trend will 
be accelerated in the future. 

Dr. Kohls’ predictions for the next 
five years follow: (1) U.S. turkey 
production will expand substantially 
—much faster than population 
growth. (2) Turkey prices and re- 
turns will average below those of 
the past for two or three years. (3) 
Locational concentration of produc- 
tion will increase, scattered produc- 
ers outside of these areas will have 
an increasingly difficult time. (4) 
Contractual arrangements will be- 
come higher with more risk protec- 
tion extended to growers. 

F. W. Vickrey, Nichols Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Inc., Sonoma, Cal., 
pointed out further that the proc- 
essors of turkey will play an impor- 
tant part in the turkey industry from 
now on as we get into the develop- 
ment of specialty foods and conveni- 
ence food items for the housewife. 


Dr. Wilson Henderson, Purdue Di- 
agnostic Laboratory, Purdue Univer- 
sity, said his records indicate that 
the para-typhoids were the major 
concern of poult buyers not pullorum. 

Dr. Harold Moses, Purdue Diag- 
nostic Laboratory, commented that 
the federal inspection service con- 
demned 1.38% of all turkeys inspect- 
ed in 1960 with respiratory diseases 
accounting for the largest percent- 
age of the total. 


MONTANA 


(Continued from page 1) 


John Ross of Graham & Ross, both 
of Great Falls. 

In addition to electing officers, the 
association took action or heard 
reports on several projects. 


Barley Feeding 

Sharply increased interest in bar- 
ley feeding of cattle in the state has 
been shown, and now efforts also 
will be made te stimulate more hog 
production in Montana. The feed 
group will join meat packers, bank- 
ers, veterinarians and the state col- 
lege in promoting more interest in 
hog production. Two swine grower 
meetings will be held in March, at 
Billings and Great Falls. These will 
be aimed at helping present pro- 
ducers and also interesting new pro- 
ducers. 

The association is now sponsoring 
a $100 annual award to a Montana 
State student studying animal nutri- 
tion, and a plaque for the college 
was presented at the meeting to the 
current award winner, Paul Funk of 
Roundup, Mont. 

Harry Johnson told of efforts to 
obtain a new Montana feed law. A 
bill patterned after the model state 
feed law is now under consideration 
by the Montana legislature. 

Dr. W. H. Burkitt of Montana 
Flour Mills reported on the work of 
an association committee which has 
set up specifications which state in- 
stitutions may use in asking for bids 
on manufactured feed. 

The feed men were told that in- 
terest has been expressed in the 
formation of an organization of grain 
dealers in the state, and the associa- 
tion voted to extend an invitation to 
members of the grain trade to affili- 
ate with the feed group if they so 
desire in order to build a stronger 
organization of the two related 
groups.” 

The association voted to continue 


| providing Feedstuffs subscriptions for 


extension personnel “and county 
agents in the state in order to help 
keep them posted on some of the 
latest developments in livestock and 
poultry feeding and nutrition re- 
search. 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR 


4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


MILO—CORN 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. e 


ST. LOUIS « 


ALL FEED GRAINS 
CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHICAGO 
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Commercial Broiler Production and Gross Income in 22 States, 1959-60* 


1959 


1960* 

State Number Pounds Price Gross Number Pounds Price _Gross 
and total produced produced per lb. incomet produced produced per Ib. income$ 

thous. thous 
thousands cents dollars —thousands cents dollars 
58,169 221,042 17.4 38,461 54,148 205,762 17.7 36,420 
Connecticut ..... 26,713 90,824 17.4 15,803 22,184 77,644 17.9 13,898 
Pennsylvania ..... 40,449 145,616 19.3 28,104 37,725 139,582 18.9 26,38! 
ae 39,523 134,378 16.0 21,500 36,102 122,747 16.7 20,499 
7,064 22,605 15.9 3,594 5,487 17,558 17.4 3,055 
Missouri 39,200 125,440 15.0 18,816 34,900 111,680 16.3 18,204 
Delaware ........ 85,127 297,944 17.0 50,650 91,038 336,84! 17.6 59,284 
Maryland 93,289 326,512 17.0 55,507 102,900 380,730 17.6 67,008 
53,97! 167,310 16.1 26,937 54,511 168,984 16.7 28,220 
W. Virginia ..... 27,525 93,585 16.9 15,816 24,772 81,748 817.1 13,979 
No. Carolina .... 137,400 453,420 15.2 68,920 154,300 509,190 16.0 81,470 
So. Carolina ..... 16,924 54,157 15.5 8,394 16,622 53,190 16.3 8,670 
Georgia 303,03! 1,000,002 15.3 153,000 320,250 1,056,825 16.2 171,206 

Florida 10,413 33,322 16.1 5,365 10,101 32,323 16.8 43 
Alabama 158,248 522,218 15.1 78,855 175,040 560,128 16.2 90,741 
Mississippi .. 107,629 333,650 15.2 50,715 116,276 372,083 16.2 60,277 
Arkansas 163,997 508,39! 15.0 76,259 180,397 559,231 16.3 91,155 
Louisiana 21,647 69,270 15.5 10,737 20,250 62,775 16.2 10,170 
115,193 357,098 15.5 55,350 103,468 331,098 16.7 55,293 
Washington ...... 15,985 54,349 18.6 10,109 15,505 52,717 19.5 10,280 
Oregon ‘ 10,723 35,386 «8617.8 6,299 11,738 39,909 18.6 7,423 
California 49,753 169,160 18.9 31,971 54,850 186,490 19.4 36,179 
Total . 1,581,973 5,215,679 15.9 831,162 1,642,564 5,459,235 16.8 915,242 


| 
| 
| 


*States having weekly chick placement reports 


+Preliminary 


holds of producers which is less than 1% of total production. 


ALABAMA 


(Continued from page 1) 


about 
shows. 
A comparison of production of 
broilers in 1959 and 1960 is shown 
in the accompanying table. 
Georgia, the leading state, pro- 
duced 320,250,000 in 1960, followed 
by Arkansas with 180,397,000, Ala- 
bama with 175,040,000, North Caro- 


61 million birds, the report 


line with 154,300,000, Mississippi with | 


116,276,000, Texas with 103,468,000 
and Maryland with 102,900,000. 
The average price received for the 


1960 production was 16.8¢ per pound 


live weight—0.9¢ per pound above 
the average price received in 1959. 


The gross income in 1960 from the | 


production of broilers in the 22 states 
totaled $915,242,000 compared with 
$831,162,000 
live weight per bird produced was 
3.3 Ib. in 1960, the same as in 1959. 

Turning to hatching numbers, fig- 
ures from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce show commercial hatch- 
eries in Georgia produced 372,180,000 
chicks during 1960 for first place in 
the nation, but Alabama with a total 
of 180,618,000, climbed to second 
from 29th ranking in 1950 with only 
16,300,000. 

Arkansas was in third spot with 
166,014,000, rising from 17th position 
in 1950 when 36,010,000 eggs were 
hatched. 


The figures also showed the shift- | 


ing production of hatchings across 
the nation. In 1950, Indiana was in 
top spot with a production of 97,452,- 
000, Missouri was second with 86,- 
700,000 and Georgia was third with 
86,063,000. In 1960, Georgia moved 
to the top of the column, Missouri 
had dropped to 10th place and Indi- 
ana was ninth. Georgia’s increase in 
production from 1950 to 1960 was 
332.4%. 

Southern hatcheries, the report 
said, accounted for 62% of the na- 
tion’s production. 

Commercial hatchings totaled 
2,443,759,000 in 1960 for the nation 
as a whole, a gain of 58.9% over the 
1,538,221,000 in 1950, the report said. 


EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 4) 


said non-recurring capital gains re- 
sulting from the sale of some ADM 
properties during the six months are 
included in the total profits. 

Mr. Daniels pointed out that dur- 
ing the first half of the fiscal year 
the company’s agricultural group has 
been undergoing a readjustment fol- 
lowing disposal of some operations 
and closing of some uneconomic 
plants. A gain in agricultural group 
earnings is anticipated during the 
last six months of the fiscal year, 
he commented. 

Soybean operations have shown 
some improvements as compared with 
last year and a firming trend in 


in 1959. The average | 


processing margins should have a 
favorable influence on soybean divi- 
sion earnings in the 
ter, Mr. Daniels said. 

Increased grain merchandising ac- 
tivities offset partially the decline 
in grain warehousing revenues that 
resulted from the reduction in gov- 
ernment grain storage rates last 
July, the ADM president continued 

He added that the company’s chem- 
ical processing and marketing opera- 
tions were adversely affected during 
the past six months by the indus- 
trial recession. 

Foreign enterprises, however, con- 
tinued to show a growth in profits. 
Earnings from ADM patents and 
know-how licensed to foreign manu- 
facturers, from exports, from manu- 
facturing affiliates in western Eu- 
rope, and from sperm whaling op- 
erations in Peru demonstrate 
promising profit potential that 
ists abroad, Mr. Daniels said. 


ex- 


includes consumption in house- | 


current quar- | 


the | 


RESIGNS 
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He was made vice president and gen- 
eral manager three years later. 

In 1956 he moved to a manage- 
ment post in Minneapolis, becoming 
a director the following year. He was 
named executive vice president in 
1958 and also served on the com- 
pany’s executive committee. 

Mr. Daniels said that ADM’s previ- 
ously-announced decision to concen- 
trate in the agricultural and chemi- 
cal fields has resulted in the sale of 
the Crosby Boat Division and Applied 
Radiation Corp. which had been part 
of the specialty group. The remaining 
divisions, he said, fit most logically 
into ADM’s chemical and agricultur- 
al operations. 

The equipment division, now in the 
agricultural group, produces bulk 
handling, storage and _ processing 
equipment for the feed and flour in- 
dustries. The Prochem division, also 
moved to the agricultural group, pro- 
duces and markets soy flour, isolated 
proteins and industrial cereals. 


Lilly Profits Decline 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eli Lilly & Co.’s 
consolidated net sales in 1960 were 
$178,548,121, down from the 1959 fig- 
ure of $187,010,259. 

Consolidated net income after taxes 
also declined. In 1960, Lilly earned 
$18,751,576, or $2.34 per common 
share. In 1959, net earnings were 
$23,445,757, or $2.93 per common 
share. 

“Three factors contributed to the 
sales and profits decline,” said Presi- 
dent Eugene N. Beesley. ‘They were: 
Steadily rising costs of doing busi- 
ness, the marketing of relatively few 
new products and increased competi- 
tion.” 

Research and development expendi- 
tures hit an all-time record of $19.7 
million, Mr. Beesley said. This was 
an increase of $1.4 million over the 
previous year. 


FEED MEN OPPOSE 
CORN PROPOSAL 


MINNEAPOLIS—Several top feed | 
sent tele- | 
grams to President Kennedy pointing | 


industry executives have 
out that higher price supports for 
corn would not be in the best inter- 
ests of agriculture. 

The communications were prompt- 
ed by the proposals for higher sup- 
ports set forth by Willard Cochrane, 
advisor to Orville Freeman, secretary 
of agriculture. (See accompanying 
story.) 

Increasing the price of corn with- 
out prospects for higher prices on 
livestock and poultry products would 
put farmers in a severe cost-price 
squeeze, industry spokesmen said. 


REJECT 


(Continued fror 


cede any hearings on legislative pro- 
posals. 

Despite the speed at which the 
Kennedy administration is working it 
seems unlikely that any hearings be- 
fore the two committees on legisla- 
tive proposals will occur prior to 
early March, and then there is no 
assurance that the committees will 
jump to accept Cochrane proposals. 

Another observer asserted that the 
Cochrane bill seems to have been 
drafted to promote the interests of 
the small minority of cash corn farm- 
ers and as a result the corn-hog farm- 
er may again speed corn output and 
create a condition where feed grain 
prices will ultimately slump. 

$1.30 Level Indicated 

The Cochrane proposals would 
eliminate the current floor support of 
$1.06 bu. on a national average basis 
and provide a reported $1.30 bu. sup- 
port for corn farmers who 
acreage available. 


The farm legislation appears now 


in a» many-package deal. No mention 
Cochrane | 
statement before the committees this | 


has been reported of the 


week on wheat. Southwestern hard 


red winter wheat farmers are driving 
for a two-price plan of parity, one | 


price for that part of production to 


meet domestic food needs and fore- | 


seeable export demand and another 
for production that would flow into 
the feed market. 

This raises the question as to 
whether Corn Belt congressmen will 
buy corn ideas until they know what 
to expect from a wheat bill, which 
seems to be sidetracked until after 
the feed grain bill has been given 
congressional approval or rejection. 

According to administration 
sources, the feed grain bill 
considered as a tentative one with 
no price support tag firmly attached, 
and it is possible that if it runs into 
trouble the administration can al- 
ways fall back on the recommenda- 
tions of the White House three-man 
task force which reported unfavor- 
ably to higher price supports for feed 
grains. Meanwhile the _ will-o-the- 
wisp attraction of higher price sup- 
ports gives the new administration a 
large measure of sex appeal to the 
farmers even though it may not last. 

Asks “Similar Returns” 

In his economic to Con- 
gress, President Kennedy said in part 
concerning agriculture that “the 
American farmer should receive for 
his managerial skills, his labor and 
his capital investment returns that 
are similar to those received for com- 
parable human talents and other 
types of enterprise.” 

What does that mean as to the 
small, inefficient farming unit in the 
Corn Belt where an inadequately 
sized corn farm cannot utilize the 
mechanized equipment necessary to 
produce corn at something less than 
90¢ bu.? 

In most respects, comparable re- 
turns on capital investment plus 
managerial experience and labor in 


message 


reduce | 


may be | 
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a small farm is meaningless, although 
it resounds in pious terms. 

The administration will find that 
it takes more than the parables from 
the academic halls to convince the 
hard-boiled congressmen who know 
the farm program to accept the ad- 
ministration proposals without rigid 
scrutiny before amending the present 
law. 


SHIPMENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


eight north central states in 1960 are 
as follows: Ohio, 123,587; Indiana, 
417,424; Illinois, 1,233,216; Michigan, 
99,280; Minnesota, 698,643; Iowa, 2,- 
308,684; South Dakota, 208,832 and 
Nebraska, 977,176. 

Total shipments of stocker and 
feeder sheep and lambs into each of 
these eight states in 1960 were: Ohio, 
78,591; Indiana, 87,061; Illinois, 337,- 
164; Michigan, 28,935; Minnesota, 
174,699; Iowa, 1,440,144; South Da- 
kota, 261,631 and Nebraska, 782,912. 

Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves from public 
stockyards during 1960 totaled 5.4 
million head compared with 5.7 mil- 
lion head in 1959, a 5% decrease. 

The USDA reports that shipments 
of stocker and feeder sheep and 
lambs inspected at public stockyards 
amounted to 2.3 million head in 1960, 
down 9% from 1959. 


December Shipments 
Of Cattle, Sheep Told 


WASHINGTON — December, 1960, 
shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle into eight north central states 
totaled 541,000 head compared with 
540,000 head the same month in 1959, 
reports the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived in these states, 224,000 head 
moved through public stockyards and 
316,000 were received direct. A slight- 
ly smaller proportion moved direct 
this past December than a year earli- 
er, USDA reports. 

The combined July through Decem- 
ber shipments in 1960 amounted to 
about 4.2 million head compared with 
4.3 million head for the same six 
months of 1959. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle and calves inspected at public 
yards totaled 415,000 head in Decem- 
ber, compared with 404,000 head in 
December, 1959—a 3% increase. 

The USDA reports that shipments 
of stocker and feeder sheep and 
lambs into these eight north central 
states during December totaled about 
184,000 head, up 31% from the 141,- 
000 head shipped during December, 
1959. Of the total received in De- 
cember, 93,000 head came through 
public markets and 91,000 moved di- 
rect. The direct movement was 49% 
of the total for December, compared 
with 42% in December, 1959. 

During the last six months of 
1960, 2.4 million head of stocker and 
feeder sheep and lambs were shipped 
into these states, compared with 2.1 
million head for this period in 1959. 

Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder sheep and lambs from public 
stockyards amounted to 167,000 head 
during December, up 7% from the 
156,000 head the same month in 
1959, USDA reports show. 


Hawaiian Blackstrap 


NEW ORLEANS—Hawaiian cane 
blackstrap molasses production in 
January, 1961, amounted to 1,026,342 
gallons compared to 678,186 gallons 
produced in January, 1960, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture office here. 

Shipments to the U.S. mainland 
from the state of Hawaii during Jan- 
uary this year amounted to 1,671,696 
gallons. This is sharply lower than 
the 4,405,477 gallons shipped to the 
mainland in January a year ago, 
USDA said. 


| | 
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TURKEY 
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The gift certificate can be sold to 
customers in the store or may be used 
by business houses for distribution to 
employees. 

But it isn’t altogether the holiday 
season business that the poultry peo- 
ple are looking to these days. They 
want people to get into the habit of 
buying turkeys more frequently the 
other three fourths of the year. So 
said Dick Marshal! of the Salt Lake 
City advertising agency in explaining 
what the Eat More Turkey program 
is doing. 

To get this off-season business, Mr. 
Marshal! says, the task is plain. ‘“Peo- 
ple are like sheep, because they go 
with the crowd,” he said. ‘‘The crowd 
has been sticking to the holiday bird 
and forgetting it even exists the rest 
of the time. That has got to change 
and to do it there has to be a break 
with tradition. 

“It just isn’t traditional 
turkey the rest of the year.” 

To get the housewife to break with 
this tradition, the Eat More Turkey 
program is doing more ballyhoo work 
over the delightful taste of barbecue 
turkey, obviously aiming at the great 
American fad of recent years, the 
“eat out.” 

Then there is such a thing as a 
broiled turkey, whether the Mrs. 
has ever cooked one that way or not. 
If she can be influenced by promo- 
tion to try it, Eat More Turkey 
people will gladly show her how. 

Then, too, she is being told that 
more and more business establish- 
ments are offering cut-up pieces, so 
that she will not have to buy a big 
bird. 

This year’s program is going to 
continue to use billboards, singing 
commercials for TV and radio, pos- 
ters and streamers for stores, cooking 
suggestions for chefs and _ school 
lunchrooms. 

The Grower's Role 

The nation’s 7,600 turkey growers 
are being asked to become turkey 
salesmen at the point of sale. They 
are being urged to get out into the 
field and talk turkey. 

“We can have one of the greatest 
sales forces in the country if every 
grower will talk to the public about 
serving turkey all year around,” Mr. 
Marshall told the growers. 

Tie-ins with other industries are 
being continued and expanded. This 
program includes aluminum foil and 
other products used in preparing the 
bird and serving it. 

Strong stress is being put in color 
publicity for the turkey people have 
learned that color illustrations make 
the bird look much more appetizing 
than black and white. Color photos 
and newspaper mats are being fur- 
nished to newspapers throughout the 
country at a fraction of what they 
would cost the newspapers to pro- 
duce. 

The sale of turkeys all year around 
is important, Mr. Marshall said, be- 
cause producers are increasing pro- 
duction to offset rising costs, and it 
is up to the industry to get out and 
sell to help break the age-old tradi- 
tion of serving turkey only during the 
fall holiday weeks. 


to eat 


VIRGINIA 
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Broilers to a Heavier Weight,” Dr. 
E. L. Wisman, departments of poul- 
try science and nutrition and bio- 
chemistry, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va.; “Importance 
of Energy Values of Feeds,” Dr. L. M. 
Potter, poultry science department, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; “Tur- 
key Feeding and Management, 1961,” 
Dr. J. R. Couch, poultry department, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, 


Texas, and a poultry workshop with 
Dr. C. E. Howes, head, poultry de- | 


partment, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, as moderator. 

The poultry workshop session will 
continue after the evening meal. 
There will also be a session on dairy 
with Dr. V. L. Baldwin, dairy science 
department, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, as moderator and a swine, 
beef and sheep session with George 
Litton, head, animal husbandry de- 
partment, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, as moderator. 

A breakfast session March 1 will 
feature as speaker M. A. Hubbard, 
Richmond, Va., executive secretary, 
Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. 
His topic will be “The Road to Serf- 
dom.” 

The dairy program will follow that 
breakfast. Speakers and their topics 
are: “What Is Required in the Grain 
tation for Milk Production?” Paul 
M. Reaves, dairy science department, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute; “Pre- 
scription Feeding of Dairy Cows,” 
W. S. Griffith, dairy science depart- 
ment, VPI; “A Mastitis Prevention 
and Control Program,” Dr. M. F. Ell- 
more, dairy science department, VPI, 
and “The Effect of New Develop- 
ments on Dairy Management,” K. E. 
Loope, agricultural economics de- 
partment, VPI. 

The program the afternoon of 
March 1 will be on swine, beef cattle 
and sheep. The following talks are 
scheduled: “Preventing Disaster in 
the Swine Business,”’ Dr. W. R. Van 
Dresser, extension veterinarian, VPI; 
“Efficiency of the Meat Type Hog,” 
A. T. Lassiter, Gwaltney Packing Co., 
Smithfield, Va., and “All Grain Ra- 
tions for Beef Cattle,”’ Dr. M. B. Wise, 
animal husbandry department, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


President for 
Illinois Feed Assn. 


CHICAGO—Roy F. Hewitt, 
Hewitt-Ware Feed & Supply Co., 
Hillsboro, Ill., has been named presi- 
dent of the Illinois Feed Assn. for 
the current year to replace Carl Ry- 
lander, formerly of the Kauffman 
Feed Mill, Waterman, Ill. Mr. Ry- 
lander resigned recently because he 
is no longer in the feed business. 

Henry Marlowe, Marlowe's Feed & 
Hatchery, Huntley, Ill., was elected 
to replace Mr. Hewitt as vice presi- 
dent, and Dexter Obenhaus, Com- 
munity Feed Mill, Princeton, Il. 
moved into the spot vacated by Mr. 
Marlowe on the board of directors. 


Chicks Placed 


in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. i. Mo. Del. Md. 
December 1,098 407 828 747 97 673 1,636 1,760 
December 1,101 428 790 765 669 1,587 1,927 
December 1,079 418 69! 820 116 684 1,616 1,998 
Dece nber 1,025 458 756 73! 93 678 1,823 1,855 
December 1,123 462 787 771 65 704 1,940 2,041 
January 7 1,168 421 850 696 47 729 1,853 2,101 
439 778 644 140 756 1,845 2,204 
1,125 $09 586 622 743 1,899 2,283 
BO 1,143 44) 832 596 112 739 1,860 2,299 
1,161 415 878 64) 8 921 1,960 2,380 

Week ending Va. W.Va. NC $.c Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
December 3 913 372 3,063 300 5,795 217 2,868 
Decenber 10 cek@eeea ees 842 410 2,991 324 5,921 224 2,748 2,368 
December 17 ......... a 423 2,985 305 5,705 252 2,955 2,376 
December 24 ...........+. 1,096 358 3,122 316 5,716 219 2,865 2,407 
December BF ..cccccovsces 1,069 46! 3,150 299 5,875 250 2,956 2,335 
January 7 ...... wT: 523 3,357 323 6,286 298 3,099 2,433 
516 3,386 294 5,996 264 3,295 2,474 
977 517 3,327 332 5,963 255 3,159 2,384 
BD 1,118 406 3,479 297 6,127 256 3,466 2,507 
1,040 375 3,659 290 6,783 270 3,672 2,724 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1960-6! 1959-60 
December 3 280 1,947 30! 218 1,236 30,547 28,868 
December 1|0 — 422 1,945 256 212 1,263 30,809 29,054 
December |7 ..... 395 2,120 246 270 1,265 31,473 29,029 
December 24 ..... 416 1,901 228 225 1,352 31,606 25,952 
December 3}! 474 2,054 260 26! 1,229 32,715 31,212 
January 7 442 2,288 325 224 1,226 33,316 32,359 
January 14 433 2,145 307 279 1,284 33,677 32,401 
January 2! .. 464 2,149 308 241 1,224 33,323 32,165 
January 28 .. er 498 299 289 261 1,218 34,618 33,444 
February 4 .......ceeeeces 507 2,499 345 309 1,310 36,658 34,222 


Washington Bill Seeks 
To Repeal Limitations 


On Use of Crude Fiber 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—A legislative | 


bill, in the form of an amendment, 
has been drawn up in Washington 
that would repeal Section 1 of the 
state’s commercial feed law that fixes 
crude fiber limitations. 

Supporting the bill are the grain 
and chemical division of the Wash- 
ington State Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Washington State Feed 
Assn., Inc. 

The bill asks that fiber limitations 
be decided upon by regulations that 
are in keeping with present research 
work calling for additional fiber con- 
tent. 

John G. Wilson, manager of the 
Washington State Feed Assn., inc., 
said that the present feed law in- 
hibits good feed practice because 
some poultry developer feeds delib- 
erately have high fiber content in or- 
der to delay sexual maturation. To 
further exemplify, some feeds are 
being mixed with ground hay in order 
to provide complete feeds, he said. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


jum at the appropriately rural hour of 8 a.m., it was evident that the speeches 
from the rostrum and the comments from the floor would be as familiar as 


the sounds from a barnyard. 


“Seated like so many roosters on the platform were Freeman and the 
heads of five major farm organizations. As the members of the panel repeated 
their familiar litanies, the spokesmen in the audience for smaller farm groups 


shifted impatiently in their seats like restless chickens in a crowded coop .. . 


v 
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WE DOUBT THAT at any time soon there will be any great upsurge 
of interest in commercial production of duck eggs for eating purposes, but 
it’s interesting to note that some new information has been published on 
their food properties by Dr. Marvin B. Rhodes of the University of Nebraska 
in Poultry Science. An important part of the study was flavor comparisons 
with chicken eggs by taste panels. Regardless of how the eggs were cooked, 
only slight or no difference in flavor was reported. It was found, too, that 
the outstanding qualities of duck eggs are their greater resistance to storage 
deterioration, less prominent chalaza and reduced darkening around the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs. The unfavorable qualities are the very firm, thick 
white, the tough shell membrane and “prejudice encountered concerning the 


use of duck eggs for food.” 
~ 


v 


A POULTRY PROCESSOR we had the pleasure of chatting with in 
Georgia says that he and others in his business are getting more anxious to 
get a feed operation going or at least some sort of an arrangement for getting 
steady supplies of broilers to run through their plants. His own plant was 
down temporarily, he says, because a new co-op is moving birds from growers 
he formerly bought from to another processing plant. 

According to him, processors facing similar situations are going to seri- 
ously consider getting into growing rather than run their plants on and off 
and, consequently, inefficiently. So it appears that while feed dealer-growers 
want to move in processing, some of the established processors, at least, will 
be integrating from the other direction. 


Toledo Board of Trade 
Names New Officers 


TOLEDO — At a recent organiza- 
tional meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Toledo Board of Trade, 

Thomas B. Irish 
was elected presi- 
dent for 1961. 

Mr. Irish, who 
is with Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, 
 Inc., in Toledo, 
succeeds Sam L. 
Rice, Jr, who 
served in the post 
for two years. 

Other officers 
elected are: Ken- 
neth R. Lenhart, 
Cargill, Inc., first vice president; Wil- 
liam L. Adler, National Biscuit Co., 
second vice president; George J. For- 
rester, Forrester Grain Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Alfred E. Schultz, 
Toledo Board of Trade, executive 
secretary. 

Directors newly elected by the 
membership include: Fred M. Alex- 
ander, John D. Anderson, Owen J. 
Jeffrey, Clayton W. Johnson, Donald 
M. Mennel, Edward W. Peters and 
Sam L. Rice, Jr. 

Newly elected officers and direc- 
tors were presented to the member- 
ship at the annual membership din- 
ner held at the Toledo Club Jan, 24. 
William F. Brooks, president of the 
National Grain Trade Council, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was the principal speak- 
er on the program. 


Thomas B. Irish 


CONDEMNATIONS 


(Continued from page 6) 


costs of less than 10¢ Ib. of gain. 
This compares to 13-14¢ lb. of gain 
for turkeys without milo forage, he 
said. 

A grower concentrate must be fed 
to turkeys on milo range but all 
grain requirements are filled, accord- 
ing to Dr. Biellier. University re- 
searchers hand fed a pelleted 28% 
protein concentrate in the range 
tests. 

Dr. Biellier said it wouldn’t work 
to feed the grower ration free choice. 
The turkeys will eat too much of it 
and not make use of milo range. 

One acre of milo will provide 
enough grain for 200 turkeys during 
a normal crop year. Dr. Biellier esti- 
mated it cost about 1¢ lb. of gain to 
seed the milo range. 

“Such savings amount to over half 
a dollar per bird and may mean a 
profit or loss to the turkey grower 
during years of low market prices,” 
the researcher said. 
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MARKETS 
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the delayed starting of chick incu- 
bation. 

As several manufacturers pointed 
out, farmers have been holed in and 
will continue relatively inactive un- 
til the weather moderates, after 
which, it is expected, there will be 
a definite upswing in animal feeding 

Activities in area stockyards and 
wholesale egg and poultry markets 
also were below normal this week, 
but still sufficient to meet buyer re- 
quirements. Shortages of a number 
of feed ingredients were reported, but 
a correction in this situation is ex- 
pected seon, unless more snow storms 
further complicate rail transporta- 
tion. 


South Central 


Feed demand is fairly steady this 
week and about equal to the week 
before. Most mills are running five 
days, but some admit that out-turn 
is not at peak level. 

No particular concern is being ex- 
pressed over the mediocre rate of 
formula feed sales. The general feel- 
ing seems to be that this is February 
and not too much business is to be 
expected this month. 

Feed men say the three-week-old 
seige of adverse weather has been 
of scant help to sales. Some mills 
have noticed a mild increase in dairy 
and cattle feed deliveries, others say 
their deliveries on these items are 
down. There is a better agreement 
on egg mashes and hog feeds. Egg 
feed sales are going better, but hog 
feeds are tending down. 


Mountain States 


There was little change in the feed 
market during the week, although oil 
meal prices are stronger. Other prices 
are holding steady 

Turkey feed volume is increasing 
some as turkeys on feed grow older, 
but cattle volume is still below the 
level of a year ago due to the mild 
weather here. 

Snow and cold weather would 
bring cattle feed volume to near nor- 
mal, but prices will still be a little 
lower than last year. 


Pacific Northwest 


Continued mild weather through- 
out Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
further slowed formula feed move- 
ment this week, according to repre- 
sentative mixers throughout the ter- 
ritory. 

Feed ingredient quotations ap- 
peared mixed at the close of trading 
and reflected the demand and supply 
conditions in various sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Elliott Roosevelt to 
Speak to Omaha Group 


OMAHA—Ellictt Roosevelt, chief 
executive officer of the financially 
troubled Northern Biochemical Co., 


Sheldon, Iowa, will speak at the Feb. 
20 noon luncheon meeting of the Good 
Fellowship Club of the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the Elks Build- 
ing. 

Mr. Roosevelt, son of the late Presi- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, will dis- 
cuss the record setting $2 million 
bank embezzlement and how it af- 
fected Northern Biochemical, a firm 
specializing in enzyme treated feeds 
(Feedstuffs, Jan. 28, page 1). 

Mr. Roosevelt has headed the firm 
since the board fired the young pres- 
ident, Harold Kistner, Jr. Mr. Kistner 
was arrested by the FBI and charged 
with aiding and abetting Mrs. Bur- 
niece Geiger, assistant cashier at 
Sheldon National Bank and confessed 
embezzler of $2,126,000. Mr. Kistner 
was cleared of the charge at a hear- 
ing in Sioux City, Iowa. 

The tie-in between bank and feed 
firm was discovered when examiners 
uncovered the fund shortage. Inves- 
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Northern Biochemical account while 


the firm had virtually no funds in 
the bank. Mrs. Geiger, according to 
Mr. Roosevelt, was Northern Bio- 


chemical’s principal stockholder and 
owned 130,000 shares of its stock. 
From her cell at Woodbury county 
jail in Sioux City, Mrs. Geiger has 
steadfastly denied purchasing the 
stock, maintaining the stock was col- 
lateral for loans she made to the 
company. She has pleaded guilty to 
charges of embezzlement. Sentencing 
is set for Feb. 17 
Mr. Roosevelt, hired by Northern 
Biochemical as financial advisor last 
December, flew to Sheldon from 
President Kennedy’s inauguration. 
He met with the board and 
emerged to announce he had been 
appointed Northern’s chief executive 
officer and that the company’s books 
and financial status “are in very poor 
shape.” He added that his principal 
job was to secure new financing for 
the company in the amount of $10 
million. He has emphasized repeated- 
ly his faith in the firm’s product. 
Northern Biochemical is the sole 
customer of Actaferm, an enzyme- 


old Kistner, Sr. 


Firms Bid on Mill 


WINTERS, TEXAS—Bidding has 
been slow on the auction of the 
bankrupt Green Milling & Grain Co., 


according to Irvin Rosen, the auc- 
tioneer. One man bid $65,000 for the 
entire mill, but his name was not 


disclosed. 

Bids on individual parts of the firm 
included mill, elevator and personal 
property for $45,000; for the building 
plus real estate, $22,000; for office 
building alone, $7,000; and $2,500 for 
one warehouse. Mr. Rosen said the 
bids would be figured, but nothing 
would be known until the confirma- 
tion was held in Abilene in three or 
four weeks. The bankrupt proceed- 
ings were filed by owner Curtis 
Green on Dec. 2, 1960. 

For many years the Green com- | 
pany was well known in West Texas 
The firm sold much of its feed 
through small feed stores and coun- 
try groceries. 


WASHINGTON—B. T. Rocca, Jr., 
president of Pacific Vegetable Oil 
Corp., of San Francisco, Cal., was 
unanimously reelected president of 
the National Institute of Oilseed 
Products at its annual three-day 
meeting at the Ojai Valley Inn in 
Ojai, Cal. 

Other officers elected for the com- 
ing year are Thayer Pattison of Vege- 
table Oil Products Co., Wilmington, 
Cal., first vice president; Hugh Ar- 
nold of Paul X. Smith Co., San Fran- 
cisco, second vice president, and How- 
ard D. Boone, Cargill, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, secretary-treasurer. 

Much of the meeting was devoted 
to discussion of methods of improving 
the quality of copra, which is traded 
throughout the world under rules is- 
sued by the NIOP. Copra is the meat 
of the coconut which is pressed and 
refined into coconut oil for both edi- 
ble and industrial purposes. The re- 
maining meal is an excellent cattle 
feed. 
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VITAMIN 


IN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


| om recently have been raised regarding the relative efh- 
ciency of carotene as compared with pre-formed Vitamin A. To date these 


questions are based merely on indications under highly specialized condi- 


Cg tions. Furthermore, some of the reports are based on calculated potencies 


rather than actual analyses of rations fed: The findings of current studies 


E on this question can be applied to only a few limited situations. 

= The conversion efficiency of carotene in dehydrated alfalfa has been 

‘q well established through long years of study and research. During the 

; many years of National Alfalfa’s experience in Western states, both with 

. commercial feed lots where milo is fed and with extensive breeding herd 

3 operations, Vitamin A deficiency has never developed when one to two 

: pounds per head per day of guaranteed potency dehydrated alfalfa was fed. 


_ NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


Gas Storage Facilities Located at: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS e LAWRENCE, 
KANSAS e TOLEDO, OHIO e MEMPHIS, TENN. oe BLAIR, NEB. @ GARDEN 
CITY, KANSAS e BIG BEND, COLO. e LEXINGTON, NEB. e PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 


"The House of Higher Quality” 
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